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HIGHER STANDARDS 
METROPOLITAN’S AIM 


Absence of Competition Next Sea- 
son Will Result in Benefit to 
Operatic Cause Throughout En- 
tire Country, Declares Director 
of the Company—‘“ Best Opera 
Possible’ Will Be the Slogan— 
New Theater May Be Utilized 
for French Opera— Campanini’s 
Engagement at Metropolitan 
Rumored 


That the withdrawal of Oscar Hammer- 
stein from the operatic battlefield will in no 
wise endanger the high quality of the Met- 
ropolitan’s performances has been the pur- 
port of all recent statements made by those 
connected with that institution. The sole 
aim of the Broadway house will now be 
to give the best opera possible, and to pro- 
vide enough of it to supply the demand. 
This is according to the assertion of one 
of its directors, who declared furthermore 
that, while it had always been the object 
of the Metropolitan to reach higher ar- 
tistic standards than had formerly pre- 
vailed, the directors will now feel more 
than ever the necessity of surpassing all 
previous efforts. There is no intention of 
regarding the absence of competition as a 
legitimate excuse for work of an inferior 
quality. 

“T believe that it will soon be demon- 
strated that Mr. Hammerstein’s retirement 
was for the good of opera in the whole 
country as well as in New York,’ said the 
director mentioned. “In the first place, it 
removes the competition which prevailed 
to secure singers and which caused many 
of them to be paid far more than they were 
worth. 

“This difficulty was one of the chief ob- 
stacles which both companies had to con- 
tend with, and though the prevailing no- 
tion is that ‘competition is the life of trade,’ 
this case, I think, is different. With con- 
ditions as they were, the ultimate failure of 
one company or the other was inevitable. 

“The sole aim of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will not be to make money, but 
to give the best opera possible. We have 
never sought to make the Metropolitan a 
commercial institution. Always we have 
striven to reach a higher artistic standard, 
and now we shall try harder than ever.” 

At the Grand Hotel in Paris Oscar Ham- 
merstein has expressed his intention of 
going to London, Carlsbad and Egypt for 
a rest, and of returning home until 
Fall. 

“For some time I’m out of grand opera,” 
he declared. “I cannot with propriety even 
discuss the possibility of my ever returning 
to it. My Manhattan Opera House will 
be devoted to great melodramatic and mu- 
sical ventures, but in grand opera no one 
will succeed me as competitor to the Met 
ropolitan.” 

Despite Mr. Hammerstein’s assertions re 
garding the “great melodramatic and mu 
sical offerings” to be given at the Thirty- 
fourth Street establishment, it has been 
definitely decided to devote the house to 
vaudeville, for which purpose it will be 
opened on August 22, the star attraction 
being Mile. Polaire, who is famous as 
the “ugliest woman in the world.” 

With regard to the provision which the 
Metropolitan will make for the production 
of the newly acquired operas on its hands 
it is generally believed that the difficulty 

will be solved by means of performances 
on Tuesday nights at which French works 
will be sung, and an additional matinée. 
There is also a likelihood that the present 
decision regarding opera at the New Thea- 
ter will be altered so as to permit the 
Presentation there of works like “Pelleas” 
and “Le Jongleur,” which would be im- 
possible in the vast auditorium of the 
Broadway house. According to the pres- 
ent plan, the French operas will be sung 
by the artists identified with them at the 
Manhattan Opera House, and they will be 


not 
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conducted, it is said, by Cleofonte Campa- 
nini, who introduced them to New York 
audiences. This will mark Signor Campa- 


nini’s first appearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House since he was a player in the 
orchestra and an occasional conductor there 
more than twenty-five years ago. 

Mary Garden, in Paris, asked for her 
views, has positively refused to say any- 
thing of Hammerstein’s retirement or the 
new situation. She, as well as Mme. Tet- 
razzini, Renaud, Stage Manager Coini and 
others of the leading members of the Man- 
hattan Company, will undoubtedly be re- 
tained for the next New York season. 


Hammerstein Arrives in London Minus 
His Famous High Hat 


Lonpvon, May 3.—Oscar Hammerstein ar 
rived here to-day. That he feels deeply 
his grief over his abandonment of grand 
opera is evidenced in the fact that he came 
to London wearing a commonplace derby 
hat, instead of his world-famous flat- 
brimmed topper. He was asked if he was 
absolutely out of grand opera. 





“Yes,” said he. “Not because of my 
losses, but because New York has been 
overfed with grand opera. The public 


grew impertinent and demanded more elab- 
orate productions and greater novelties each 
year. The result was the exorbitant de 
mands of artists and even of authors in 
raising their royalties. My withdrawal has 


already had its effect in the lowering of 
prices. ; a 
“New York City can well afford and 


should build an opera house and subsidize 
it, as is done in European cities. In no 
other way can grand opera ever be success- 
ful there.” 





Thinks Baltimore Will Benefit by Ham- 
merstein Retirement 


Battimore, May 2.—Manager Bernhard 
Ulrich, of the Lyric, believes the acquisition 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


of the Hammerstein grand opera interests 
by the Metropolitan company will mean 
much for an opera season at Baltimore next 
season. Mr. Ulrich, who is in Chicago look- 
ing after the interests of the Chicago Opera 
Company, telegraphs to Baltimore as fol- 
lows: “You may say for me that Hammer- 
stein’s elimination at Philadelphia will 
prove of advantage to Baltimore. There 
will probably be important developments 
in the Philadelphia arrangements which 
will mean proper consideration for Balti- 
more.” It is believed that Baltimore will 
be supplied from the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany instead of direct from the Metropoli- 
tan in New York. W. J. R. 





Geraldine Farrar Sings to One Thousand 
Atlanta Convicts 


ATLANTA, GA., May 3.—Geraldine Farrar 
sang to 1,000 convicts in the United States 
penitentiary here to-day, and moved many 
of them to tears. “Annie Laurie,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home” and “Home, Sweet 
Home” were some of the familiar old -bal- 
lads which particularly appealed to the emo- 
tions of the prisoners. “Miss Farrar’s 
singing has been worth more than a hun- 
dred sermons,” said Warden Moyer after 
she had finished. 

[he city is tremendously excited over the 


engagement of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company here this week. Five operas are 
scheduled, and the advance sale of tickets 


has passed the $50,000 mark. 





Daughter Inherits Mark Twain’s Estate 


Conn., May 3.—By the will 
of Samuel L. ¢ ‘lemens (Mark Twain), filed 
for probate at Redding to-day, Clara Lang- 
don Clemens, wife of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the pianist, sole surviving daughter, inher- 
its his Redding home and all other real 
and personal estate. Excluding the rights 
in his books, the humorist left an estate 
estimated at about $200,000 


BBIDGEPORT, 


. ¥Y., a8 matter of the Second Class 


TARE AT OPENING 
OF GREAT FESTIVAL 


Dedicates Thomas Statue at Bril- 
liant Inaugural Concert in 
Cincinnati 


[From a Staff Correspondent. ] 





CINCINNATI, May 3.—Before an enormous 
audience, which from the standpoint of 
sheer brilliancy compared very favorably 
with that on an opening night of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and which included 
among its numbers the President of the 
United States, the nineteenth biennial May 
Festival of Cincinnati opened in memorable 
fashion to-night. More than 5,000 music- 
lovers, many of whom came from distant 
parts of the country, crowded Music Hall 
to its utmost capacity, and by their en- 
thusiasm throughout the evening left no 
doubt as to the unconditional success of 
the soloists, chorus and orchestra. Scarcely 
second in importance to the purely musical 
features of the occasion was the dedicatory 
speech made by President Taft in connec- 
tion with the unveiling of a monument to 
Theodore Thomas. 

The choral offering of the first concert 
was Handel’s venerable oratorio, “Judas 
Maccabeus,” Frank Van Der Stucken wield- 
ing the baton, and the Thomas Orchestra 


furnishing the instrumental portions. The 
quality of the solo work may be judged 
from the fact that this lay in the hands of 
such artists as Evan Williams, Daniel Bed- 
doe, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Mariska Al- 
drich, Herbert Witherspoon and Claude 
Cunningham. 

The singing of the chorus was in most 
respects thoroughly admirable. In _ tone 
quality, accuracy of intonation, smooth- 
ness of attack and general precision it left 
room for no adverse criticism, while the 
constant attention to details of refinement 
and nuance spoke loudly for the high plane 
of intelligence of these singers, and their 
thorough comprehension of the poetic qual- 
ities of the music. Perhaps Mr. Van Der 
Stucken’s interpretation of the work did 
not follow traditions as consistently as some 
would have liked, but’ it was excellent none 
the less. The choir of children carried 
out its share in splendid fashion. 

Applause was liberally bestowed upon the 
choristers and upon the six soloists, all of 
whom were in the best of voice. Seldom 
are sO many first-class oratorio singers 
united in the presentation of a single work, 
and, when they are, the occasion must be 
regarded as an exceptional one, even though 
the remaining factors in the performance 
are such as to give little satisfaction. It 
is needless at this date to indulge in de- 
tailed descriptions of the achievements of 
the incomparable soloists beyond the bare 
statement of the fact that they have never 
been heard to better advantage. 

The dedication of the Thomas statue took 
place after the second part of the oratorio. 
The appearance of the President on the 
stage was preceded by a fanfare of trum- 
pets, but the applause and shouts of the 
audience quickly drowned out the sounds of 
the instruments. In his address, President 
Taft made reference to the rapid progress 
of musical culture tn this country, and 
‘ompared it with what he had learned from 
an address by the Belgian Minister. 

“It was my good fortune yesterday,” he 
said, “to hear the must interesting history 
of the development of the zsthetics of the 
felgian people from the Belgian Minister 
to the United States. As he traced the 
growth of art and the love for beauty of 
that people I could not help but compare 
it with the similar development in this 
country. 

“It took one thousand years to develop 
this side of the Belgians. We haven't had 
time to do that in the United States, espe- 
cially as regards the development of art 
and music-loving characteristics of the 


working people. 





[Continued on page 32.] 
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SWEEPING EFFECTS 
OF GIANT MERGER 


Immense Interests Involved in 
Withdrawal of Hammerstein in 
Favor of Metropolitan—Opera- 
goers Will Be the Gainers, De- 
clares Retiring Impresario in 
Paris Interview—Speculation as 
to What Hammerstein Will Do 
and What Will Be the Fate of 
His Artists and Operas—A His- 
tory of His Four Seasons at the 
Manhattan—E. T. Stotesbury 
the Man of the Hour in the 
Philadelphia Situation 
Nothing in the development of operatic 

affairs in America this season—or probably 

any other season, for that matter, has cre- 
ated so much of a sensation as the an- 
nouncement, which Musicat AMERICA pub- 
lished in its special news supplement last 
week, of the retirement of Oscar Hammer- 
stein from the operatic field in New York 
and Philadelphia. Statements and rumors 
of all kinds as to what changes would en- 
sue in the policy of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company, left in absolute mastery of the 

situation, and as to the future of Mr. Ham- 

merstein himself, followed thick and fast 
upon the original announcement. 

From Mr. Hammerstein in Paris, April 
28, came confirmation of the deal by which 
he was definitely removed as an independ- 
ent impresario from New York opera. 

“IT am glad and I am sorry,” was Mr. 
Hammerstein’s cable to his son, Arthur 
Hammerstein, after he had been informed 
that negotiations conducted for him by his 
son with E. T. Stotesbury, of Philadel- 

hia, had been successfully concluded. Mr. 

ammerstein informed his Paris interview- 
ers that he was influenced in retiring by 
his need of a rest and by his financial 
losses in the last year, which amounted to 
more than $250,000, and which were caused 
by the tremendous competition and the in- 
satiable demands of his artists. 

“I believe that operagoers will be the 
pen by the new arrangement,” said Mr. 

ammerstein. “I believe that the existing 


unbusinesslike conditions and oversupply 
of opera which have made possible the 











Comments of Leading Lights in the Musical World 
on the Operatic Merger and Hammerstein’s Exit 








m USICAL AMERICA presents here- 
m with the expressions of some of the 
leading lights in the musical world who 
have been interviewed in regard to the new 
operatic merger and Oscar Hammerstein’s 
exit from the field: 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN—the retir- 
ing impresario: 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has now 
every requisite for success. It can put an 
end to the tyrannous exactions of artists and 
moderate the excessive demands of the public, 
which in the last year has been spoiled by the 
competition of two of the most magnificent 
musical organizations that America or Europe 
has ever known. Between the exactions of 
the public and the artists during this strenu- 
ous competition it was utterly impossible for 
an opera company not run upon pure prin- 
ciples of benevolence to continue in ex- 
istence. 


HENRY RUSSELL—Director of the 
Boston Opera Company: 


In reality friendly competition will still 
exist between the different opera houses in 
the different cities. Each director of each opera 
house will seek to secure the most interest- 
ing operas and the most promising singers. 
They will not, however, bid against each 
other in matters of prices. They will be will- 
ing to exchange finds with their friendly neigh- 
bors. Hence the general public will benefit 
by the co-operation of all those concerned in 
the effort to give America the very best that 
can be found. 


OTTO H. KAHN—The most active of 
the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company: 

Both artistically and financially the cause 


of grand opera in the United States will im- 
prove next season, when one great organiza- 
tion—the greatest in the world—will give 
opera. 

We look for the greatest musical season 
the country has ever seen. ot only New 
York will profit by it, but so also will the 
other most important  cities—Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago. The outlook is splendid. 


JOHN C. SHAFFER—Chief promoter 
of the new Chicago Opera Company: 


Chicago gains an immense advantage by 
the elimination of Mr. Hammerstein from the 
operatic field. ; 

This means that Mr. Hammerstein is out of 
opera for good, and that his great aggrega- 

on of singers will have to seek engage- 
ments elsewhere. Practically all the stars of 
the Metropolitan have been signed for next 
season, and of course the Chicago company 
will have the pick of the singers now thrown 
out of engagements. 


ENRICO CARUSO—Highest priced ten- 
or in the world: 


It is no business of mine what Mr: Hammer- 
stein does. ~He can go or stay in grand 
opera. I will always demand what I think 
I should be paid and will never sing for any 
one unless I get it. 


JOHANNA GADSKI—of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company: 


Such an arrangement will not lessen the 
salaries paid to great stars. Their position is 
assured and they will continue to benefit by 
that position. But for the newer singers 
things may be different. The sudden release 
of so many famous artists probably will make 
it mecessary for the less well-established art- 
ists to content themselves with small _ re- 
muneration. 


EBEN D. JORDAN—Founder of the 
Boston Opera Company: 


Mr. Hammerstein’s bidding against the Met- 
ropolitan company has meant very high sal- 
aries for singers. Now this will be reflected 
in the prices the public will pay. We shall 
probably have more opera in Boston. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK—Director of 
the New England Conservatory of Music: 


Mr. Hammerstein is a remarkable man, and 
he will come up again when he is needed. 
All things work together for good. 


CHARLES A. ELLIS—Manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


Mr. Hammerstein has done a sensible thing 
in leaving the field in favor of the Metro- 
politan company and in bringing operatic riv- 
alry in New York to an end. I am glad the 
Manhattan director had come through with- 
out loss. The Metropolitan company has 
added great to its artistic strength in ac- 
quiring the American rights in Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s French operas. 


GIULIO GATTI-GASAZZA — General 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany: 

The Metropolitan will now double its forces 

for the benefit of the public and operatic 

art. To the great fighter, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, I send a cordial salute. 


MAURICE RENAUD—One of the lead- 
ing artists of Mr. Hammerstein’s company : 


If the ye ne wishes to engage me, I 
am_ willing. ammerstein’s action will not 
seriously harm Miss Garden, Mme. Tetrazzini 
or myself, but it will bear hardly on many of 
the less fortunate artists, who have no engage- 
ments in sight, and who find themselves with- 
out work or bread next season. 





boundless exactions of artists will be ef- 
fectually stopped, but that at the same 
time European stars will continue to sing 
in America, despite a reduction in salaries. 
The Metropolitan, which will now be in a 
position to make a profit, will not, I feel 
certain, permit the high standard set for 
opera in the United States to be lowered. 

“Reports of my own losses have been 
exaggerated. I always made money, with 
the exception of last year. Personally, I 
am not ashamed to say that I retire with 
sadness and regret, although the Metro- 
politan Opera Company made most satis- 
factory financial arrangements with me. I 
have worked hard to give the public some- 
thing unlifting and beneficial, and I had 
wished to end my career with a record of 
success as a producer of grand opera. But 
I am tired and I need rest badly. 

“T cannot say now what I will do after 
the next few months of rest, but I will do 
something. I could not stand idleness. Any- 
way, the Manhattan Opera House remains 
mine. I might give there fine musical and 
dramatic entertainments. Of course, I 
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By MacCauley in the “Morning World.” 


shall turn over to the Metropolitan all the 
scenery of the Manhattan and my rights 
and interests in operas and contracts with 
singers.” 

General opinion in Paris, indicated by 
cable dispatches, is that grand opera artists, 
by their exorbitant demands, have killed 
the goose that laid the golden egg. Paris 
expects to benefit directly by a return to 
normal salaries in America. 

Speculation has been rife as to where 
Mr. Hammerstein will direct his energies 
in the future. me has been mentioned as a 
possible successor to Gatti-Casazza, when 
the latter’s contract expires next vear, and 
he has been suggested as a candidate for 
the post of director of an opera house be- 
ing built in Berlin, or of some other Luro- 
pean establishment. Arthur Hammerstein 
was questioned on the subject. 

“It is possible,” said the son to an inter- 
viewer, “that my father may organize an 
opera company abroad, or may manage 
some company already in existence. But I 
don’t know. He has had several flattering 
offers from time to time, but he has always 
refused them before. I really don’t know 
what he’ll do. I know he won’t remain idle, 
though an agreement prevents him from 
giving opera in New York again. 

“Not for any financial reward would he 
accept any position with the Metropolitan. 
He might do something for them for the 
sake of advancing art—but never for 
money.” 

The son was asked what artists had been 
among the principal ones in making exor- 
bitant demands upon his father. 

“Well,” said he, “Mary Garden was one 
of the worst trouble-makers. She kept him 
continually worried by her unreasonable de- 
mands. Then there was, for instance, John 
McCormack, whose reputation was made 
through father. McCormack kept going 
about declaring he was being robbed be- 
cause father paid him ‘only $800 a week,’ 
when he thought he ought to get $800 a 
night. It was the same with Marguerita 
Sylva and it’s been the same with others 
who have shown similar ‘gratitude’ after 
he has advanced them into prominence.” 

Otto H. Kahn, director and financial ad- 
viser of the Metropolitan company, said 
last week that no plans had been made as 
yet as to a reduction in salaries of artists 
at the expiration of present contracts. He 
also stated that prices of seats at the opera 
would not be raised. 

“We believe we can succeed financially 
without taking such a step,” he said. 

It has been announced by John Brown, 
business controller of the Metropolian, that 
former Manhattan subscribers who wished 
to subscribe for seats at the Metropolitan 
would be given preference over the gen- 
eral public after the close of the Metro- 
politan’s own subscription list. 

A person high in the confidence of the 
Metropolitan directors is authority for the 
statement that the sum paid Mr. Hammer- 
stein for his interests had been much ex- 
aggerated, and really amounted to about 
$1,000,000. A fair price had been pai for 
the Philadelphia Opera House and for the 
costumes and scenery, but nowhere near 
the $2,000,000 that has been reported. On 
the other hand, Arthur Hammerstein, who 
closed up the deal for his father, said that 
they had received that amount. 


Just which of the artists who were under 
contract with Mr. Hammerstein will be 
retained at the Metropolitan has not yet 
been announced. The contracts Mr. Ham- 
merstein had with his principal artists were 
renewable each year, so that after next 
season, if it so desires, the Metropolitan 
can dispense with the services of any or 
all of the Manhattan singers. 

The Philadelphia interests, headed by E. 
T. Stotesbury, that bought out Mr. Ham- 
merstein, also control the Chicago Opera 
Company, while the Metropolitan Opera 
Company controls the Philadelphia inter- 
ests. This practically means that the Met- 
ropolitan is the head of a huge operatic 
trust. The Boston Opera Company is alone 
outside the allied interests, but the year 
after next it, too, is to join the trust. As 
it is, the Boston company has a working 
agreement with the New York and Chi- 
cago companies, and no opposition will be 
forthcoming from it. 

As to the artists who are to be taken 
over by the Chicago-Philadelphia company 
probably nearly all of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
chief singers will be included. Among them 


’ will be Miss Garden, Mme. Gerville-Réache, 


Mme. Tetrazzini, Maurice Renaud, charles 
Dalmorés, Charles Gilibert, Mario Sam- 
marco and John McCormack. Some of 
these artists will no doubt sing at the Met- 
ropolitan, thereby strengthening greatly 
the French productions at that house. It is 
said that the Metropolitan has practically 
decided to produce a number of the French 
operas for which Mr. Hammerstein held 
the exclusive rights. Among these will be 
“Thais,” “Louise” and “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame.” Other operas that will be 
given at the Metropolitan will be “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann” and “Von Giovanni,” 
in both of which Maurice Renaud will ap- 
pear. “Pelléas et Mélisande” may be 
shelved, as it is no longer the popular at- 
traction it was the first season it was pro- 
duced. The acquisition of Mme. Tetrazzini 
will probably mean a renaissance of the 
coloratura operas, such as “Traviata,” “wu- 
cia” and “Rigoletto.” These operas since 
the departure of Mme. Sembrich have 
found at the Metropolitan no adequate in- 
terpreter, and it is expected that Mme 
Tetrazzini will restore them to popularity 

Contracts for operas that have been pro- 
duced at the Manhattan, such as “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” “Thais,” “Louise,” “Jong- 
leur de Nétre Dame,” “Hérodiade” and 
“Samson et Dalila,” may be renewed by 
the Metropolitan up to June ro. It is prac- 
tically certain that “Salomé” will not be 
added to the répertoire, as three seasons 
ago it was rejected at the Metropolitan 
after one performance. 

According to dispatches from Boston, 
four of Mr. Hammerstein’s greatest stars— 
Mary Garden, Tetrazzini, Dalmorés and 
Renaud—have been engaged to sing with 
the Boston Opera Company. Henry Rus 
sell, head of that organization, cab'ed t 
this effect from Paris. 

E. T. Stotesbury, the chief figure in the 
deal with Mr. Hammerstein, was asked in 
Philadelphia for his views on the situation 

“The centralizing of operatic activi. 
will, in the first place,” he said, “put an end 
to the exorbitant salaries which managers 
have been forced to pay their stars. Theré 
will be no competitive bidding, and the 
stars will be unable to use one company as 
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a club to force *higher salaries from an- teen years before the Manhattan was 
other. This will mean a great saving in opened, on January 23, 1893, he attempted 
expenses. Whether it will result in a re- a season of opera on an ambitious scale, 


duction in the price of tickets I cannot 
say, but such an outcome is not by any 
means impossible. 

“No one is associated with me in this 
deal. I am absolutely alone. I do not know 
whom I will ask to take charge of the 
practical management of the Philadelphia 
Opera House.” 

As stated in the news supplement to 
Musica AMErica last week, the negotia- 
tions by which Mr. Hammerstein aban- 
doned his operatic interests in New York 
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Otto H. Kahn, the Master Mind of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Board of 
Directors, Who Engineered the Deal 


and Philadelphia were concluded April 26 
with Mr. Stotesbury, who becomes a di- 
rector of the Metropolitan as well as the 
purchaser of the Philadelphia Opera House. 
Philadelphia will divide equally a twenty 
weeks’ season with Chicago, according to 
Mr. Stotesbury’s plan, ten weeks in Chi- 
cago prior to January 15 and ten weeks in 
Philadelphia succeeding that date. Per- 
formances will also be given by the Phila- 
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By Maurice Ketten in the “Evening 
World.” 


delphia Opera Company on Tuesdays of 
each week during the period from Novem- 
ber 15 to January Is. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s last season at the 
Manhattan Opera House, just ended, was 
his fourth. After one year at the man- 
hattan the impresario announced that his 
opera had cost him $750,000 and earned a 
little more. The next two years he reck- 
oned his outlay above $1,000,000, still cov- 
ered by his receipts, while this last season, 
W hen the cost rose to $1,300,000, he said he 
ost $250,000. His chief losses last season 
were ascribed to his seasons of “educa- 


tional” opera and opera comique. 
[he Manhattan was not the first opera 
nouse that Mr. «s:ammerstein built. 


‘Thir- 





opening with Moszkowski’s “Boabdil.” This 
was a failure, and the theater he had erect- 
ed was transformed into Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall. Mr. Hammerstein had tried 
German opera at a still earlier venture 
when he opened the Harlem Opera House 
with no less an artist than Lilli Lehmann, 
and he was one of two rival managers w 
in 1891 produced in New York Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” then the reigning 
sensation of Europe. 

_Mr. Hammerstein opened his Manhattan 
Opera House on December 3, 1906, with a 
revival of Bellini’s “I Puritani,” in which 
the leading singers were Alessandro Bone’ 
and Regina Pinkert. Then came Maurice 
Renaud in “Rigoletto” and “Don Juan.” 
Soon Chlotilde Bressler-Gianoli, Giannina 
Russ, Pauline Donalda, Eleanore di Cis- 
neros, Charles Dalmorés, Amadeo Bassi, 
Charles Gilibert, Mario Sammarco, Mario 
Ancona and Victorio Arimondi also sang. 
Nellie Melba and Emma Calvé came later 
in the season. Fifteen times Bressler-Gia- 
noli sang “Carmen,” the first success of 
this stage. There were twenty-two ditfer- 
ent operas. The prestige of the new house 
rested largely on the conductor, Cléofonte 
Campanini, a brother of the famous tenor. 
Mr. Hammerstein paid Melba $3,000 a night 
for fifteen performances during this season. 

The Manhattan’s second year brought 
Mary Garden and Luisa Tetrazzini, more 
briefly Lillian Nordica, and such others as 
Agostinelli, Giuseppina Giaconia, Jeanne 
Jomelli, Emma Trentini, Alice Zeppilli, 
Eva Campanini and Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink—both for one night only—Jeanne 
Gerville-Réache, Giovanni Zenatello, Jean 
Perier, Hector Dufranne, Armand Crabbé, 
Francesco Daddi, Fernando Gianoli-Gal- 
letti and Adam Didur. The twenty-three 
operas of this season included four—Mas 
senet’s “Thais,” Charpentier’s “Louise.” 
Giordano’s “Siberia” and Debussy’s “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande”’—never before heard in 
New York; three revivals, practically new 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” Ricci’s 
“Crispino e la Comare” and Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chenier”—and three others new to 
Hammerstein’s stage—Ponchielli’s “La Gio 
conda,” Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
and Verdi’s “Ernani.’ Miss Garden made 
her entrance on November 24, 1907, in 
“Thais,” and Mme. Tetrazzini on January 
15, 1908, in “La Traviata.” “Louise” was 
sung on January 3, after eight years’ ac- 
claim abroad, and “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
was first performed here on February 19, 
1908. 

For his third Winter of opera Mr. Ham- 
merstein opened his Philadelphia Opera 
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Oscar Hammerstein, the Retiring Impresario, and the Manhattan Opera House 


House with Maria Labia in “Carmen,” and 
at the Manhattan gained some $100,000 in 
cash by presenting Mary Garden ten times 
in a French version of Richard Strauss’s 
“Salomé.” To the Manhattan repertory he 
also added Massenet’s miracle play, “Jjong- 
leur de Notre Dame,” Saint-Saéns’s “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” Verdi’s “Otello,” Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca” and Jan Blockx’s “Princesse 
d’Auberge,” in a total of some twenty-six 
operas. For the second time Melba re- 
turned, while the new stars were Labia 
and Cavalieri. After three years Ham- 


merstein and his conductor, Campanini, 
parted. Stage Director Coini remained. 

The fourth season, just ended, witnessed 
the first performances of Massenet’s “Hé- 
rodiade,” “Griselidis” and “sapho” and 
Richard Strauss’s “Elektra,” this last with 
the remarkable lyric actress, Mariette Ma- 
zarin, as well as revivals of Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” in French and _ Delibes’s 
“Lakmé.” Again there were twenty-six 
operas. The experiments of “educational 
opera” and “opera comique” were both 
failures. 








Editorial Comment of Leading New York 
Newspapers on the Operatic Situation 








[New York Evening Post.] 


Unquestionably, if other American cities 
besides New York were to have first-class 
opera, the consolidation plan was the only 
one that promised success. It is all very 
well to talk about “ensemble versus stars.” 
The public refuses to attend operatic per- 
formances unless there are two or more 
great “stars” in the cast. * * * The 
value of competition was demonstrated in 
many ways by the Hammerstein episode 
in our operatic annals. At the very outset 
he thrilled his patrons by having choral 
music sung by young, fresh American 
voices that put to shame the old Metro- 
politan’s chorus. To this innovation we 
can trace directly the superb choral per- 
formances at the Metropolitan during the 
last two seasons. The Broadway house 
also had to follow the Manhattan in the 
policy of producing new operas. * * * 
Now that this competition has been 
crushed, will there be a relapse into the 
old slovenly conditions? Not for a year 
or two, at any rate, it is safe to predict; 
so we may face the immediate future cheer- 
fully, yet with a sigh for the past pleas- 
ures provided by the Manhattan Opera 
House. 





[New York Times.] 


His (Hammerstein’s) four years of 
management were marked by lofty aims 
and generally satisfying results. Undoubt- 
edly it is better to have opera on “a paying 
basis,” and there is no reason why the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with its vast 
resources, should not be managed next sea- 
son with a degree of liberality and cathol- 
icity of taste which will atone to the mul- 
titude of operagoers for the absence of Mr. 
Hammerstein. 


[New York Evening Sun.] 


The disappearance of Oscar Hammer- 
stein as a producer of opera may be a good 
thing for the Metropolitan, but it is not a 


good thing for New York. For four years 
the public paid its money and took its 
choice. In the future it will pay its money 
and take what is given to it, like it or 
lump it. 

It is not a pleasant thing to reflect that 
this metropolis may cease to occupy a po- 
sition of pre-eminence as far as the music 
drama is concerned. The magnate of West 
Thirty-fourth street has that $2,000,000 in 
his pocket to console him. His patrons 
have nothing but the thought of cheerful 
yesterdays and to-morrows without confi- 
dence. 


[New York World.] 


The operatic rivalry of the past four 
years has been in the best sense educa- 
tional. It has fostered a popular taste 
and developed a constituency which is 
now far too large for the Metropolitan 
alone. An immediate effect of the merger 
will be to increase the season subscriptions 
and reduce the number of seats obtainable 
by the general public, with the certain 
result of yet worse exactions at the hands 
of agents and speculators. 

In the circumstances it should be entirely 
feasible for the Metropolitan to produce 
opera at the Manhattan and to continue 
the development of the Thirty-fourth street 
house along the lines laid down by Mr. 
Hammerstein. 


[New York Evening Mail.] 


Oscar Hammerstein leaves the field of 
grand opera in this city, and indeed in this 
country, to his great rival, after a four 
years’ career as impresario which has made 
a deep and lasting impression on the mu- 
sical history of the community, and which, 
as a sheer tour de force, has perhaps no 
parallel on this side of the Atlantic. With- 
out the financial and social backing sup- 
posed to be inseparable to such enterprises, 
he built him a fine opera house here, an- 
other in Philadelphia, and in both he gave 


performances that will be distinguished 


memories. 





Comments of Leading Papers Outside of 
New York City 


[Boston Transcript.] 


If the Metropolitan and its subsidiary 
companies only keep the virtues of the 
Manhattan in its best days they will have 
a more substantial and profitable asset than 
all its operas, singers and paraphernalia. 
* * * He (Mr. Hammerstein) touched 
the average American imagination with his 
daring, his. courage, his candor, his humor, 
his good fortune and his ill, his likable and 
his irritating qualities. When it has for- 
gotten the Manhattan Opera House and 
all its services to opera in America it will 
remember Oscar Hammerstein, and with 
many a reminiscent smile. 





[Pittsburg Dispatch.] 


Under the merger and the system of co- 
operation between the opera houses in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston the 
artists will now probably find themselves 
less able to dictate excessive terms in this 
country. Whether or not this will bring a 
corresponding reduction in cost to the oper- 
atic “consumer” and thereby increase the 
range from which audiences are drawn and 
ultimately popularize the art remains to be 
seen. Given here under conditions ap- 
proaching in proportion those under which 
opera is given abroad, there is no reason 
why it should not be as popular in America. 





{Brooklyn Standard Union.] 


The retirement of Oscar Hammerstein 
does not mean that opera will slip back to 
what it was before Hammerstein entered 
the field of opera, The improvements he 
introduced, and the higher standards to 
which he drove the ancient organization by 
his competition, will not be at once lost, 
nor will they ever be entirely lost. 
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MEMPHIS FESTIVAL 
A HUGE SUCCESS 


Brilliant Performance of “Elijah” 
Brings Three-Days Music 
Feast to an End 


Memphis, April 28.—The first Memphis 
Music Festival, which afforded a veritable 
feast of music to Memphians and hundreds 
of visitors from a large territory sur- 
rounding, came to a brilliant close on 
Wednesday evening, April 27. The per- 
formance of the oratorio, “Elijah,” on 
Tuesday evening was a surprising revela- 
tion to many who did not know of the 
splendid work Mr.. Hallam had accom- 
plished in the ten days preceding the per- 
formance. It was around this that the fes- 


tival centered, and the largest crowd of the 
entire series was in attendance. The cho- 
rus sang with fine regard for the text of 
the work, and the ensemble was excellent. 
Marion Green, who sang the part of Elijah, 
was warmly applauded, as was Dan Bed- 
doe, whose rich tenor voice was a source 
of great pleasure upon this occasion and 
also at the matinée concert on Wednesday. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey sang the soprano 
part in a very satisfactory manner. Janet 
Spencer sang with intelligence and clarity. 

The opening concert on Monday night 
had a program of orchestral music and solo 
selections. The orchestra played Beetho- 
ven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3, Wein- 
gartner’s transcription of the “Invitation to 
Dance,” the overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man” and Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” Mr. 
Stock and his men were given a hearty 
welcome by the immense audience, and 
their work evoked enthusiastic applause. 
Tilly Koenen and Bruno Steindel were the 
soloists, and each was given a cordial re- 
ception. Miss Koenen’s superb art and 
voice immediately placed her high in the 
estimation of her hearers, and numerous 
recalls were given, though the singer would 
grant only one encore. That was a repeti- 
tion of Hugo Wolf’s “Er Ist’s.” “Hymns,” 
by Strauss, and “Ah! Perfido,” Beethoven, 
will long be remembered as models in the 
manner of their interpretation. Golterman’s 
‘Cello Concerto in B Minor was the num- 
ber played by Mr. Steindel, who left no 
doubt that he is a master of his instrument. 

Tuesday’s matinée presented the charm- 
ing little Hungarian pianist, Yolanda Méré, 
who played Liszt’s A Flat Major Concerto 
magnificently. Memphis pianists were out 
in full force to hear this artist with so big 
a reputation, and not one was disappointed. 
A portion of the Second Rhapsody was 
given an encore. The orchestra played 
Overture “Solenelle,” Glazounow, and 
Symphony No. 6, “Pathétique,” opus 4, 
Tschaikowsky. 

On Wednesday afternoon a children’s 
chorus of 300 voices, which had been 
trained by Mr. Hallam, sang two groups of 
songs by Verdi, Gounod, Wagner and 
Paine. “The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
the inevitable “Dixie” were sung for en- 
cores amid shouts and cheers. A light or- 
chestral program was played, which in- 
cluded Elgar’s Military March, “Pomp and 
Circumstance”; Overture to “Donna Di- 





ana,” by Von Reznicek; “Nocturne and 
Scherzo,” from “A Midsummer Night’s- 
Dream”; Henry Hadler’s “Culprit Fay” 


and the Rhapsody “Espafia,” by Chabrier. 
Dan Beddoe sang “Lend Me Your Aid,” 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” and Ja- 
net Spencer “O Don Fatale,” from Verdi's 
“Don Carlos.” Miss Spencer’s beautiful 
contralto was heard to good advantage and 
had she been willing she might have sung a 


dozen encores. Mr. Beddoe was equally 
well received. 
Wednesday evening’s program was a 


fitting climax to the festival series. The 
orchestra played better than at any of the 
previous concerts, and presented a program 
that sent every one away in a happy mood, 
though with intense regret that it was the 


last. The orchestral numbers were “Huldi- 
gungsmarsch,” by Wagner; overture to 
“Der Freischiitz,” Weber: overture to 


“Der Improvisator,” d’Albert; “The Bee,” 
Schubert-Stock; “Humoresque,” Dv6rak- 
Stock, and Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 
Liszt. The soloists were Mme. Rider-Kel- 
sey and that king of violinists, Fritz Kreis- 
ler. Mrs. Kelsey sang Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen,” and was compelled to respond 
to an encore, for which she gave Hugo 
Wolf’s “Er Ist.” She was in good form 
and sang with the true singer’s art. 

Mr. Kreisler played Bruch’s Concerto 
No. 1, in G Minor, and Saint-Saéns’s “Ron- 
do Capriccioso.” The greatest demonstra- 
tion of public pleasure and delight came 
after the last notes of the concert had 
sounded from Kreisler’s magic instrument. 
The audience would not rest, but demand- 





ed the appearance of the artist, even after 
he had returned without his instrument, 
and he came back and played again. After 
the “Rondo Capriccioso” Mr. Kreisler gave 
“The Swan,” with accompaniment of the 
harp. 

The festival has been a decided success, 
and its value to the community is already 
being felt. No official statement has been 
given out by the management, but there is 
every reason to believe that the enterprise 
was financially successful. E. T. W. 








SUCCESSFUL BARITONE 
WILL MAKE ANOTHER | 
AMERICAN TOURNEE 














Horatio Connell, Baritone 


Horatio Connell, the bass baritone, who 
is just finishing his first tour of this coun- 
try, has had phenomenal success every- 
where he has sung, both in oratorio and 
concert. Owing to the demand for his 
services throughout the country he has been 
persuaded by his managers, Messrs. Haen- 
sel & Jones, to return to America October 
1 to make another tour of the United 
States and Canada, which will keep him 
busy until May, rorr. 

Mr. Connell is endowed with a bass bari- 
tone voice of peculiarly beautiful timbre, 
full and resonant throughout the whole 
range, from low F to the top F sharp; 
interpretative powers exceeded by few, and 
a piano which is as luscious as it is rare. 
He is equipped in the highest degree for 
an ideal German lieder, ballad and oratorio 
singer. 

He has been acclaimed by the European 
critics one of the finest lieder singers of 
the present day, and has won especial dis- 
tinction by his interpretation of the Brahms 
songs, having studied them with the late 
famous Professor Stockhausen, -who was 
an intimate personal friend of Brahms and 
the creator of most of his songs. 

To hear Mr. Connell declaim the recita- 
tives of the Baal scene in ° Elijah” and 
then contrast his dramatic fire with that 
pure, rich and sympathetic quality whic’ 
he injects into the noble aria, “It Is 
Enough,” makes an impression long to be 
remembered. 


This next tour will take Mr. Connell 
through the Atlantic Coast States, the 
Middle West to the Pacific Coast and 


3ritish Columbia. 





MISS MARSH’S SPRING DATES. 


Pupil of John W. Hall Completes Season 
with Many Engagements 


Lucy Isabel Marsh, soprano, a pupil of 
Tohn Walter Hall, the teacher of Herbert 
Witherspoon and other well-known singers 
now before the public, has had a busy sea- 
son, and to complete it will sing the follow- 
ing engagements: May 5, Williamsport, 
Pa., in solo work and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen”: 
May 9, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; May 17, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., “Creation”: May 24, Schenec- 
tady, Dubois’s “Seven Last Words”; May 
26, Fishkill, N. Y. 

Miss Marsh, in her singing this season, 
has set a high standard for herself, and, 
though young in professional work, is be- 
coming widely known. Her voice, which 
she uses with the ease and intelligence, is 
of beautiful quality, and her musicianshy, 
through her training, is most satisfying. 





OPERA AND ORATORIO 
IN SCHOOL REPERTOIRE 


Difficult Classical Music Mastered by 
New York Children in Regular 
Courses of Instruction 


Few followers of music realize how gen- 
eral and far advanced is the instruction in 
music in the public schools of New York. 
In many of the schools the mastery of 
difficult operatic and oratorio music of late 
has evinced the aptitude of the pupils and 
the success of the courses, which are in 
charge of Dr. Rix, director of music for 
Manhattan, Richmond and the Bronx. All 
the work is done in the regular school 
courses. 

On Saturday evening, April 30, pupils of 
four schools engaged in a singing contest 
at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, each 
school being represented by 100 boy sing- 
ers. The orchestral music was supplied by 
pupils of Public School No. 21. 

At Public School No. 104 an entire opera, 
“Florinda and the Rose,” based on one of 
Grimm’s fairy tales, is in course of re- 
hearsal, the entire cast, principals and a 
chorus of 100, being composed of pupils. 
Public School No. 14 is rehearsing Haydn’s 
“Creation,” and at other schools parts of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” are in the réper- 
toire. The entire cantata, “The Lady of 
Shalott,” was sung recently by pupils of 
Public School No. 9. The difficulties of 
these selections have offered no overwhel- 
ming obstacles in the light of the pupils’ 
enthusiasm for the work. 

That such a selection as the sextet from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” is sung by gram- 
mar school pupils indicates how far the 
progress in musical instruction has ad- 
vanced. Some of the other operatic selec- 
tions now sung by the school children of 
Manhatttan and the Bronx are the “Pil- 
grim’s Chorus” and a “Tyrolese Chorus,” 
by Rossini; the “Rain Song,” from “Mig- 
non,” and “The Psalm,” from Mendels- 
sohn’s setting of the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” One school sings a cycle of songs 
from “Carmen.” 


SHERWOOD IN THE SOUTH 











Noted Pianist, with Virginia Listemann, 
Spent Five Weeks Touring 


Cuicaco, May 2.—William H. Sherwood, 
the American pianist, enjoyed a very suc- 
cessful tour of five weeks through the 
South, the most remarkably remunerative 
as well as artistic Mr. Sherwood has ever 
experienced. Associated with him in this 
tour was Virginia Listerman, the pictur- 
esque cantatrice. The daily papers all along 
the route were most cordial, sympathetic 
and discriminating, and characterized Mr. 
Sherwood’s playing as significantly stamped 
with authority and warmth. 

Mr. Sherwood left last Wednesday for 
Tiffin and Findlay, O., where he and Mr. 
Marcosson gave concerts Thursday and 
Friday. This week he starts on a new tour, 
giving a limited series of recitals before 
Western colleges, playing in the University 
at Lincoln, Neb., and at the Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University. He then calls on colleges, 
where he is a visiting director; the Lex- 
ington College for Young Women, Lex- 
ington, Mo.; Presbyterian College, Milford, 
Tex., and the Daniel Baker College at 
Bronwood, Tex. C. E. N. 


THE BRILLIANT STOJOWSKI. 








Pianist’s Michigan Recitals Add to His 
Many Triumphs 


Granp Rapips, Micu., April 27.—Sigis- 
mond Stojowski, the pianist, scored heav- 
ily at his recitals in Grand Rapids and at 
the Northwestern University on Friday. 
On the first occasion he played at the St. 
Cecilia Building, rendering an exceptionally 
delightful program, composed of Beetho- 
ven’s “Andante in F,” Schumann’s won- 
derful but seldom heard C Major Fantasy, 
three Chopin numbers, his own “Chant 
d’Amour” and a Liszt “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody.” 

His audience greeted him most enthusi- 
astically, and he has seldom played wi 
more poetry and brilliancy. His rendering 
of the Schumann number was full of ro- 
mantic spirit and charm, and, being a Pole, 
he knows how to render Chopin with the 
true rubato, the secret of which only a 
countryman of the composer seems in- 
stinctively to possess. His own was a 
charming composition. There were many 
encores, 





Michael Elliot’s Western Tour 

Michael Elliot, the interpretative dancer, 
who has made such a remarkable impres- 
sion on New York audiences this last sea- 
son, has just started on a Western tour. 
Her schedule includes Cleveland, May 4, 
at Gray’s Armory, and she will dance in a 
number of other cities of the Middle West 
during the month. 


MME. JOMELLI CHARMS 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Prima Donna Compelled to Add 
Numerous Encores in Capital 
and in Richmond, Va. 


Two more triumphs of imposing dimen- 
sions were added to the already notable 
list of Mme. Jomelli’s achievements on 
April 24 and 25, in the cities of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Richmond, Va., respec- 
tively. At the first she was scheduled as 
soloist with the Pittsburg Orchestra, but 
it was not long before her audience forgot 
its symphony concert manners and behavea 
in the most approved matinée song recital 
style, compelling the great singer to grant 
encore after encore and forgetting, ap-’ 
parently, all about the presence of the or- 
chestral players. This was not at all to 
be wondered at, for Mme. Jomelli was in 
her finest voice, and in an air from “1 nais” 
she revealed all of that dramatic spirit and 
vocal beauty that combine to make her 
work incomparable. She responded to the 
applause with Bemberg’s “Wuanson de Bac- 
chante” and sang it exquisitely. Her next 
group of offerings consisted of a number 
of songs by Debussy, Bemperg and Hahn, 
in French; Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
in English, and four German numbers— 
Strauss’s “Zueignung,” a Brahms’s number, 
Loewe’s “Niemand hat’s gessehn” and 
Grieg’s celestial “Solveig’s Song”—the lat- 
ter in particular being received with so 
much applause that she sang an encore, 
Wolf’s “Mausfallen Spruchlein.” Three 
more English numbers, “The Moon Drops 
Low,” “Baby” and “The Cuckoo,” com- 
pleted the memorable program, though as 
a parting offering the soprano also sang 
McDermid’s “Charity,” and “Annie Lau- 
rie. 

At the Richmond concert the prima donna 
again swept the audience off its feet. Fine 
as was the work of the orchestra, it was 
Mme. Jomelli who was responsible for 
more than three-fourths of the tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. Her heaven-sent voice 
rang out gloriously in the “Jerusalem” ob- 
bligato in Gounod’s “Gallia,” and she sang 
the high C’s without the least apparent trace 
of physical effort. She also sang the air 
from “Thais” and Chaminade’s “Chanson 
de Neige,” after which her crystalline tones 
were again heard through the medium of 
songs by Wolf, Strauss, Cadman, Beach 
and Spross. Later she gave the “Inflam- 
matus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 
Had Mme. Jomelli granted her hearers as 
many encores as they seemed to desire 
she might have continued singing through- 
out the night and a goodly portion of the 
following day. 








WEIGESTER’S NEW POST 





Becomes Organist and Choir Director of 
St. Andrew’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church 


Among the notable changes in church 
positions which occurred Sunday was that 
of Robert G. Weigester, who has been or- 
ganist and choir director of the Washing- 
ton Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, but 
who took up his work in a similar capacity 
at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church of Manhat- 
tan May 1. In addition to the present choir 
of soloists he will organize and direct a 
large chorus of mixed voices. 

Mr. Weigester is a man of all-around 
musical ability, and occupies the following 
prominent positions in addition to the one 
already mentioned: Member of the Coun- 
cil of the American Guild of Organists: 
Director of the Brooklyn Chorus (200 
voices), member of the Song Recital Com 
mittee of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, member of advisory board 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and director of the Weigester School of 
Music. His teaching specialty is that of 
voice culture and singing, and many church 
and concert singers of New York and else 
where are coaching with him at the present 
time. 





Victor Herbert Denies a Report 


Victor Herbert, the composer, authorizes 
Musicat America to state that the pub- 
lished report to the effect that he is en- 
gaged in composing a score for the libretto 
of Peter Gibson’s “Freya” is untrue. Mr 
Herbert has devoted most of his time to 
placing the finishing touches on “Natoma,” 
the grand opera which was to have been 
produced at the Manhattan Opera House 
The passing of that institution from the 
operatic field may result in the production 
of Mr. Herbert’s new work at the Metro- 
politan. 
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TART IN PITTSBURG 
PLEADS FOR MUSIC 


Orchestra Basis of All Musical 
Art, He Declares, Advocating 
Its Support 


Pittspurc, May 2.—President William 
H. Taft to-day made a splendid appeal for 
the promotion of music and art in general, 
not only in Pittsburg, but throughout the 
United States, asserting that an orchestra 
is the basis upon which all musical art is 
founded. The President was the principal 
speaker at the Founders’ Day exercises at 
Carnegie Institute, and was prompted to 
make this appeal because of the statement 
that Pittsburg will probably lose one of 
her greatest assets—the Pittsburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The President said that in the old coun- 
tries the people—the common people—love 
art and music, and therefore those who 
have control of the government do not 


hesitate to use the proceeds of taxes to en- 
courage those tastes and to afford the pleas- 
ure and benefit that music and art give to 
the people. 

“In this country,” said the President, “we 
have the idea that there are so many mill- 
ionaires who ought to be and many of 
whom are conscious of the trust that is 
imposed upon them by reason of their 
having so much money, that we look to 
them to furnish the art and the music to 
the people instead of to the public treas- 
ury, and perhaps we can do that; but the 
statement of your secretary about your or- 
chestra indicates to me that either the mill- 
jionaire or the government has something 
to learn in respect to the spread of the art 
of music. I know something about the or- 
chestra, for I think I may say that I occu- 
pied the relation of a brother-in-law to the 
Cincinnati Orchestra for ten years. Mrs. 
Taft was the president of the Orchestra 
Association, and if she had labored as hard 
for the building up of my financial fortune 
as she did for the support of that orches- 
tra I might have been a millionaire myself. 

“But that taught me—for I learned a 
good deal in that ten years, having to at- 
tend every orchestra concert that was given 
—that taught me that we must have some 
source from which to derive funds to sup- 
port such an institution for the promotion 
of the art of music, as an orchestra, which 
is the basis of all musical art. Now, 
abroad the Emperors and the Kings are 
expected from their civil list to support the 
opera, and in connection with that an or- 
chestra. We must not go backward in that 
regard. I don’t know that I can—because 
I am in a responsible position now—advo 
cate the application of public funds to such 
a purpose, but I am bound to say that there 
are a good many purposes to which public 
funds are now devoted that are not either 
so useful or so elevating as an orchestra 
and art in general.” 

In conclusion, the President said that he 
used to be a Philistine, but that he could now 
realize how blind, utterly self-absorbed and 
narrow were those who scouted the idea of 
the usefulness of music because they did 
not understand it and did not enjoy the 
elevation and the exaltation that comes 
from its cultivation. 

The President’s talk was extempora 
neous. The Mendelssohn Male Choir sang 
three selections—Mendelssohn’s “To the 
Sons of Art,” “America” and the “Prayer 
of Thanksgiving,” by Kremser, under the 
able direction of Ernest Lunt. The choir 
scored a triumph. Charles Heinroth, or- 
ganist and director of music of Carnegie 
Institute, played Weber’s overture, “Eu- 
ryanthe” and Elgar’s March, “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” in a manner to win for him 
deserved plaudits. 

The President manifested the greatest 
interest in the program, and what he says, 
it is predicted, will do much to stimulate 
musical interest and taste throughout the 
United States. Count Conrad de Buisseret, 
Minister from Belgium to the United 


States, was the only other speaker. 
zc & 





Norris Pupil’s Organ Recital 


Philip James, a pupil of ‘Homer Norris, 
and organist and choirmaster-elect of St. 
Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, was heard in an 
organ recital there on the evening of April 
28. Mr. James, with great skill, played a 
program consisting of MHollins’s Concert 
Overture, James’s “Pensee d’Automne,” 
Bach’s “Fugue a la Gigue,” Wolstenholme’s 
“Scherzo,” the “Prize Song” from “Meis- 
tersinger”’—this from the full score—and 
Warren's transcription of the “Tannhau- 
ser” overture. 








HOW HOMER NORRIS DEVELOPS A LOVE FOR MUSIC IN 
THE CHILDREN AT ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEW YORK 














Morris Dance, One of Many Folk Dances Given at Féte 


Al St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant 

Square, New York, on _ Saturday 
morning, April 23, an out-door féte, con- 
sisting of a pantomime of “St. George and 
the Dragon,” folk songs and folk dances of 
all nations, was given under the direction 
of Homer Norris, musical director, and 
with the assistance of Harriet Cartwright, 
who had charge of the children’s chorus, 
and Louise Freeland, who wrote the panto- 
mime, 

The fete was a public exhibition of the 
regular work of the Saturday morning 
school of the church, and was significant 
because of the exposition of the revolution 
which is taking place among the children 
of the parish. The school, which is at- 
tended by 500 children, is an effort on the 











part of those in charge of the work to de 
velop in the children an appreciation of 
the beautiful in life, whether it be in music, 
in legend and story, or in the physical side 
of the subject, such as dancing. It is an 
effort to provide relaxation after the hard 
work of the week and to beautify the 
usually too prosaic and sordid life of the 
pupils. 

On this occasion, St. George’s Day, these 
children enacted, with the greatest zest, the 
legend of “St. George and tne Dragon,” 
and applauded the slaying of the monster 
with the greatest zest. 

But the important musical feature of the 
fete was the singing of the different folk 
songs, and it was a lesson to the observers 
to see the enthusiasm with which the Ger- 


Valiant Knights of St. George Slay the Ferocious Dragon 


mans sang the “Wearin’ of the Green,” the 
Italians the German song, and similarly the 
folk songs of all nations. And then, to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra, the chil- 
dren, in conveniently selected groups, 
danced the most characteristic of the vari 
ous folk dances. 

St. George’s has long been noted for its 
choir, and this musical work is but supple- 
mentary. Its value lies in the scope of the 
material studied, in the variety and ar- 
rangement of the material and its univer- 
sality, and in the fact that the work reaches 
such a great number. If America is to be- 
come really musical it will be largely 
through such efforts as these, which reach 
and train the young children, welding the 
various nationalities into one body. 





DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 
HEARD IN NEW ORLEANS 


One of Largest Audiences in Years 
Present at Concert—Saslavsky and 
Paul Kefer Soloists 


New Orveans, April 29.—The Philhar- 
monic Society closed its regular series of 
concerts for this season last Saturday with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Walter Damrosch. One 
of the largest concert audiences of recent 
years almost filled the vast Atheneum. An 
extra orchestral performance, also under 
the society’s auspices, was held in the mati- 
née of the same day, when Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” was played with remarkable effect. 
The soloist of the evening performance was 
Alexander Saslavsky, violinist; that of the 
matinée, Paul Kefer, ’cellist, both of whom 
met with instant favor. 

Apart from the two symphonies—Beetho- 
ven, No. 2, and Tschaikowsky, No. 4— 
which received scholarly readings from Mr. 
Damrosch, the Strauss “Don Juan” and 
Smetana’s “Ultava” seemed to make the 
greatest impression. The Philharmonic So- 
ciety is to be congratulated upon its suc- 
cessful season, which introduced to the 
local public such artists as Tilly Koenen, 
Ferruccio Busoni and Walter Damrosch 
and his orchestra. An additional extra con- 
cert will be given when the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet will be presented on May 7. ra. Re 








Mme. Ziegler Lectures on Schumann 


A discovrse and a recital given up en- 
tirely to the life and works of Robert 
Schumann drew a large and appreciative 
gathering to the New York studios of 
Mme Anna E. Ziegler on the evening of 
April 22. The program was beautifully 
rendered by Misses Raphael, Nagel, Miller, 
Westaway, Cowen and Messrs. Vecchio 
and Seras, and it comprised such favorite 
vocal numbers as “The Lotus Flower,” 
“Nussbaum,” “Du Bist wie eine Blume,” 
“Waldgesprach” and many others. The 
Misses Nagel and Cowen especially de- 
lighted their hearers. The closing offering 
was the “Elfenchor,” sung by six sopranos 
and two contraltos with splendid effect 
\nother feature of the evening was Mme. 
Ziegler’s talk about the composer. She 
held the attention of her audience as none 


but the most expert speakers can, and re- 
lated the facts of the great composer’s 
existence and accomplishments in a man- 
ner that showed her perfect acquaintance 
with her subject. 


$45,000 IN ST. PAUL 


Metropolitan Company’s Receipts for 
Five Notable Performances 


Sr. Paut, April 30—With the close of the 
grand opera season last Saturday, when the 
magic of Geraldine Farrar’s art cast its 
spell over an audience of three thousand 
and held it profoundly fmpressed during a 
wonderful production of “Madama _ But- 
terfly” in the afternoon, and Emmy Des 
tinn, Hermann Jadlowker and others ap- 
peared in Smetana’s tuneful opera, “The 
Bartered Bride,” before another capacity 
audience in the evening. St. Paul came 
to its own as a vital point on the map of 
musical America. Stars, conductors, man 
agers, and public—each and all gave of 
their splendid best in bringing to full frui 
tion the highest expectations of the most 
sanguine promoter. The result was phe- 
nomenal success from every point of view, 
greater, in proportion to the size of the 
city, it is said by prominent visitors and 
travelers, than the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has met with anywhere else. 

The audiences scarcely varied from the 
3.000 mark and hundreds of disappointed 
ones were turned away from the box-office. 
the receipts for the season of five per- 
formances were $45,000. Too much can 
not be said in appreciation of the splendid 
management of Mrs. F. H. Snyder. An- 
dreas Dippel, Max Hirsch and others gave 
emphatic expression to their estimate of 
Mrs. Snyder as a “livé wire” in bringing 
a big undertaking 
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to successful issue 


Chamber Music for Chicago 


Cuicaco, May 2.—The ten concerts of the 
Chicago Chamber Music Society for next 
season will employ the Chicago String 
Quartet, the Kneisel Quartet, the Flonzaley 
Quartet and the Chicago Wood-Wind 
Choir. The executive committee of the 
Chamber Music Society consists of Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas, Mrs. J. J. Glessner and 
Mrs. F. S. Johnson. oie ey 


HELENA LEWYN MAKES 
HER AMERICAN DEBUT 


Young Pianist Plays Under Walter 
Damrosch’s Direction at Houston, 
Tex., Spring Festival 


Houston, Tex., April 26.—Helena Le- 
wyn, the young American pianist who has 
just arrived in this country, after making 
a great success abroad, made her début 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, director, in her home 
town at the local music festival. 

Miss Lewyn made two appearances, at 
both of which the Prince Theater, which 
holds over 2,500 people, was crowded. Her 
program numbers were the Chopin F Minor 
Concerto and “Der Wanderer,” Schubert- 
Liszt, while her encores were the Chopin 
Prelude in C Major and the Schumann 
Novelette in D. 

Miss Lewyn’s appearance on both occa- 
sions was the signal for enthusiastic ap- 
plause, amply justified by her performance. 
She had chosen two widely different works 
for rendition, and in doing so showed the 
breadth of her art. Her technic was amply 
adequate for the demands made upon it, 
and her playing brilliant. That she under- 
stands the tonal possibilities of her instru- 
ment was shown by her fine playing in the 
slow movements. Though young in years, 
Miss Lewyn is a player of dignity and 
power. 


Herbert F. Sprague’s Organ Recital 


Torepo, O., May 1.—The sixth organ re- 
cital given by Herbert F. Sprague, in Trin- 
ity Church, brought forth the following 
progtam: 


Fifth Sonata in C Minor, Alexandre Guilmant; 

Schubert; Spring Song, Macfarlane; 
Horatio Parker; Grand Bridal March, 
Sivrai; Adagio in A Minor, J. Sebas- 
Song of Happiness, Edwin Lemare; 
(from the Fifth Symphonie), Ch. 
Widor 


Serenade, 
Romance, 
Jules de 
tian Bach: 
Toccata 
Marie 


To Manage Edward Bonhote 


Edward Bonhote, the young English bar- 
itone, who appeared twice during the past 
season as soloist with the Philadelphia Ur- 
chestra and has been frequently heard in 
New York and Philadelphia, will be under 
the exclusive management of Eugene Kues- 
ter during the season of 1910-11. 
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THE “WOOLLY WEST'S” 
RESPONSE TO MUSIC 


Maud Powell’s Unique Experience 
in Small Towns in the Rocky 
Mountain Region 


It would be a venturesome artist, indeed, 
who would dare present himself to a New 
York audience to the tune of three dol- 
lars a seat. A beggarly array of empty 
seats would greet him even though he were 
proclaimed as one who had attained the 


summits of his art. 

Is it likely, then, that anyone would dare 
to exact similar prices in a Western town 
of some one or two thousand inhabitants? 
Assuredly not. Yet such is the irony of 
fate, that an experiment which in a large 
city is fatal would be very likely to suc- 
ceed in a “watering tank” in the midst of 
the American desert. Such an assertion 
is not the result of idle or idealistic specu- 
lation. It is the outcome of actual observa- 
tion and experiment, and this on the part 
of so experienced a manager as H. Godfrey 
Turner, who, with Maud Powell, but re- 
cently returned from a phenomenally suc- 
cessful tour through regions hitherto almost 
unexplored by musicians. 

“It is a mistake and an absurd one,” said 
Mr. Turner recently, to a representative of 
Musica AMERICA, “that musicians should 
have to confine themselves to the beaten 
track, visiting only the large cities and 
ignoring those which lie between. These 
are the very places in which people are 
hungry for music—good music, | mean— 
and that they are willing to do anything, 
to pay any price to hear it. Of course, it 
must not be thought that they will one 
and all welcome you with open arms and 
crowded houses; as yet the proportion is 
about equal in that respect. But you must 
see for yourself and you can easily tell 
after one visit whether it will be worth 
your while to stop at that place again on 
your next trip. It cannot be denied that 
the arrangements for dramatic and musical 
functions in these little wayside towns are 
exceedingly crude as yet. 

“We visited one place in Montana where 
there was a really beautiful little new thea- 
ter. The manager paid little attention to 
its appearance, however, and the place was 
hopelessly dirty. There were plenty of 
stage hands—all of whom had to be re- 
membered by the visiting artists—but there 
was not a single man of them willing to 
handle a broom. Miss Powell actually 
ruined one of her gowns in walking across 
the stage. The crowd that filled the place 
was a pretty wild looking one and it did 
not seem as though it were of the kind to 
absorb any amount of aesthetic enjoyment. 

“There was a cowboy, who took a seat 
as near the door as possible so that he 
could get out without making too much 
noise. Well, not only did he stay till the 
very end, but all the rest of that curious 
audience let it be known in a very em- 
phatic way that they had enjoyed them- 
selves more than they had in a good, long 
time. 

“Miss Powell’s programs are the same 
quality for these audiences as for the city 
ones. I have already had requests for 
‘light’ music on the ground that the au- 
dience was to be a ‘society’ one, not a 
‘musical’ one. Nevertheless, we never al- 
low the standard to be lowered for such 
humiliating considerations. 

“The program begins with something 
heavy—a movement of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, for instance—and ends with some 
fireworks of the Wieniawski type. Owing 
to the fact that many persons in these re- 
mote localities own talking-machines, they 
have become familiar with much good 
music and we often have requests for such 
and such a classic that these people have 
learned to love through the medium of the 
phonograph. These are the people who 
are willing to pay almost anything to hear 
an artist like Miss Powell, and in such 














—Photo Kolb Brothers. 


Maud Powell (Fourth from Top) and Her Party in the Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
Which Was Originally Explored by Her Uncle, Major Powell 


cases we can ask prices that would be con- 
sidered prohibitive in this very city, in 
Boston, in Philadelphia, in San Francisco 
or anywhere else. In San Francisco, you 
know, you cannot make a cent if there is 
any other attraction, theatrical or musical, 
occupying attention at the same time. It 
is distinctly a ‘one audience’ town. 

“Some of the musical clubs out West 
are doing much good for the propagation 
of the love for music, but there are also 
many others which are musical only in 
name and which are as good as useless as 
far as art is concerned. Still the general 
outlook is favorable and the possibilities 
for musicians in these little and apparently 
insignificant cities are more than they seem 
at first glance.” 

Mr. Turner spoke with special admira- 
tion of the work of Vladimir Liachowsky, 
Miss Powell’s accompanist. “It is impos- 
sible to travel with any but an accompanist 
of the very highest rank,” he said, “for no 
other could ever undertake successfully 
the difficult piano versions of the orchestral 
portions of concertos—to mention only one 
type of composition. Now it would have 
been quite impossible for us to have pre- 
sented, for instance, that of Tschaikowsky, 
with which we scored so heavily, had it not 
been for the exceptional ability of Mr. 
Liachowsky. Most persons on tours of 
this kind overlook the fact that the accom- 
panist is very often quite as important as 
the soloist, and, therefore, when they reach 
Chicago they make the foolish move of 
engaging an inefficient one. Such a pro- 
ceeding foredooms the artist to failure.” 

During their tour the great violinist and 
her manager visited the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, the scene of famous exploits of 
Miss Powell’s uncle, Major Powell. In 
the appended photographs the little party 
is shown descending the precipitous heights 
on mule back, an adventure which Miss 
Powell enjoyed to the utmost. The con- 
templation of such marvellous sights as 
those of this region, she insists, never fails 
to inspire her with greater artistic impulses 
than she had ever known before. 





A piano recital was given in Attleboro, 
Mass., on April 27 by Raymond Havens, 
under the auspices of the Paderewski Club, 


which is composed of twenty young women. 
Che program consisted of works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Verdi and Baermann. 





Schumann Program in Sacramento, Cal. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 29.—The Satur- 
day Club, now in its seventeenth season, 
gave its 292d recital at the Congregational 
Church recently. The occasion was a Schu- 
mann centenary, and the following pro- 
gram of works by that master was given: 


Piano. “Traumes Wirren,” op. 12, Miss Edna 
Lewis Barnes; Concerto, Allegro affettuoso, op. 54, 
Mrs. Emil Steinman—second iano accompani- 
ment, Mrs. Albert Elkus; Song, “Ich grolle nicht,” 
Miss Mary Adele Case; Piano, Nachtstucke, op. 
23, No. 1, Mrs. Jos. yan; Scenes from “Man- 
fred” (Byron); Analysis, Mrs. Henry White; 
Reader, George Cummings; Sopranos, Mrs. J. A 


Moynihan and Mrs. John Madden; Altos, Mrs. 
Robert oy | and rs. Robert Lloyd; Tenor, 
Frank Ware; Baritone, Robert Lloyd; Basses, Eg- 


bert Brown, H. S. cIntire, Ro 
Mrs. Albert Elkus; Organ, Miss Zuelettia Geery; 
Piano Quartet, Mrs. L. W. Ripley, Miss Edith 
McDonough, Miss Edna Farley, in. Rosa Geiser. 


Fryer; Piano, 





King Edward Hears Tetrazzini 


Lonvon, April 28.—Mme. Tetrazzini made 
her first appearance in the Covent Garden 
grand opera season last night as Gilda, in 
“Rigoletto.” She was given an overwhel- 
ming welcome, and her voice revealed no 
trace of the indisposition that prevented 
her appearance in “Traviata” on the open- 
ing night. The King and the Prince of 
Wales were in the audience. 





Selma Kurz Barred from Russia 

Vienna, April 29.—The prima donna 
Selma Kurz, who was engaged to sing at 
the Imperial Opera House at St. Peters- 
burg, will be unable to fulfil her engage- 
ment because the Russian Consul here has 
refused to visé her passports, on the ground 
that she is of the Jewish faith. The prohi- 
bition against Jews entering Russia has 
heretofore been waived in the case of 
famous artists. 





An organ recital was given at the First 
Baptist Church, Lambertville, N. J., on 
April 27, by Charles Gulick. The program 
comprised works by Bach, Guilmant, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, Widor and Hollins. 


BERLIN THE CITY 
OF OPPORTUNITY 


Action of King Clark in Moving 
There from Paris Regarded 
as Significant 


Paris, April 30.—Frank King Clark, the 
American vocal teacher who has been locat- 
ed in Paris a number of years, and is one 
of the best known'teachers in Europe, is 
about to remove from Paris to Berlin, and 
the musical world is attaching considerable 
significance to the action. It is taken by 
many as an indication of the fact that Ber- 
lin is to replace Paris as the center of mu- 
sical instruction in Europe. Mr. Clark has 
explained his decision in a statement to the 
following effect: 

“My work is to produce singers-for opera 
and concert. France has but a total of some 
twelve or fifteen opera houses, and there 
are more good French singers available 
than there are places for them, to fill in 


their own country. This gives the Ameri- 
can or other foreigner but small chance to 
make a début in France. 

“On the other hand, there are eighty or 
ninety opera houses in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, and the demand for singers 
is constantly as great or greater than the 
supply. There are at present between one 
hundred and one hundred and twenty-five 
American singers on the German operatic 
stage. 

“With the conditions as described it 
seems the part of wisdom and duty, in the 
interests of my pupils, to instruct them in 
the country in which they will most prob- 
ably make their careers. I have a strong 
love for France, but I have been impressed 
with the necessity of this move more and 
more during the last two years. I have 
taken a house in the Kurfiirsten Damm, in 
West Berlin, and shall probably establish 
myself there about the first of July.” 

For many months past musical circles in 
Paris have been quietly discussing the pos- 
sibility of Berlin’s succeeding the French 
capital as the European capital for operatic 
aspirants, and Mr. Clark’s intention, which 
has not until now been known, lends de- 
cided point to the subject. 

With Mr. and Mrs. Clark will go thirty- 
six of their pupils, at least, and probably 
many more. Among the Americans who 
will accompany them are Ruth Lewis, of 
Buffalo, who is to sing at Halle next Win- 
ter; Helen Stanley, of Chicago; Basil Mills- 
paugh, of Chicago, whom Andreas Dippel 
has engaged for the Metropolitan; Ethel 
Whalen, Mrs. Brett, wife of Major Brett, 
U. S. A., and her daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Tyler, and Milton Latham, of New York; 
Mrs. Lillian Tough, of Detroit; Lillian 
Jonasen, of Goldfield, Nev.; Myrtle Mc- 
Aleer, of Pittsburg; Gertrude Morris, of 
Chicago; Mrs. Gibson Williams, of Buf- 
falo; Virginia Shaffer, of Pittsburg; Susan 
Smith, of Portland, Ore.; C. R. Morse, of 
Berkeley, Cal.; Edith Hausling, of New 
York; Sophie Brandt, who created the prin- 
cipal rdle in “The Waltz Dream” in New 
York; Harold Meek, of New York; George 
Rogers, of Salt Lake City; Ruth Kellogg, 
of Buffalo; Margaret Clement and Stella 
Farlow, of Boston; Helen Peters, of Car- 
bondale, Ill.; Lelia Hedges, of San Fran- 
cisco; Florence Jones, of California; Ha- 
zel McCann, of Chicago; Hattie Forsythe, 
of New York; Roberta Graham, Irene 
Baker, of Los Angeles; Margaret Sargent, 
of Boston; Miss Gibson, of Ann Arbor; 
Mrs. E. G. Graham, of San Francisco; 
Mrs. Margaret Chapman, of Louisville, and 
Lola Gramm, of New York. 





The second of a series of musicales to 
be given at the home studio of J. Warren 
Andrews, in Weehawken, N. J., took place 
on the evening of May 5. The program 
consisted of compositions of the late Eu- 
gene Thayer, played by his daughter, Louise 
Friedel Thayer. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


I believe that I have never before mused 
upon the subject of fame. In fact, I do not 
know whether I really am going to do so 
now or not, but my attention has been 
called to this weighty theme, and somehow 
it sticks in my crop. It came about by 
reading over the names of the 206 candi- 
dates for the Hall of Fame, which are to 
he sent by the New York University to the 
electors who are to choose forty names for 
this coveted honor. 

I glanced down the long list and won- 
dered if I should find a musician among 
all these people of note. (This is not a 
joke.) I wondered why Edward Mac- 
Dowell was not there, and then I saw that 
no one was eligible to this honor unless he 
was so fortunate as to have been dead 
ten years. I suppose that by ten years after 
a man is dead the world begins to get 
a pretty fair perspective on him—that is to 
say, unless he is a politician or a trust mag- 
nate who has been very clever about cov- 
ering his tracks. 

There is no concealment about the life 
work of an artist. and with the opportunity 
for ten years’ judgment upon his work, or 
perhaps I had better say ten years’ obser- 
vation of the price which his work com- 
mands, one ought to be able to avoid any 
serious mistake in putting a man on the 
proper height of pedestal. 

I was, however, not wholly disappointed 
in looking down this list, for in this com- 
pany of 206 people music in one instance is 
recognized. My beloved art, I thought, is 
not wholly shut out. The name was Lowell 
Mason, certainly a distinguished man in the 
musical world of America. I began casting 
about in the chambers of my heart (you 
know I have one) to see if there were not 
some ten-years-dead American musician 
who meant more to me than Lowell Mason. 
Lowell Mason gives me a sort of New 
Englandly frigid feeling. I think of educa- 
tion rather than art—teaching, rather than 
glorious song itself. 

Has America’s past, then, no true singer, 
no inspired one whose utterances came 
from his heart, and who has made his ap- 
peal to the whole nation? I listened after 
thus questioning the silence, and echo an- 
swered—Stephen Foster. 

* * * 


If ever there was a man in American 
music whose fame is destined to be undying 
it is the Pittsburg boy who lived his short 
and troubled life and then died an obscure 
death on the Bowery in New York. He 
gave us the “Suwanee River,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Massa’s in the Cold 
Ground,” “Old Dog Tray,” “Camptown 
Races,” “Nellie Bly,” “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming” and a host of other 
songs that perish not. 

I would not have you think that I am 
going around with any grouch because they 
do not put Stephen Foster in the Hall of 
Fame. I think this Hall of Fame business 
is a joke, anyway. In the first place, we all 
know that fame is only a bubble, although, 
it must be admitted, a very pretty bubble. 
Whether it is worth while for a university 
and a solemn board of electors to make all 
this fuss and feathers about a bubble, I 
cannot say. Fame has a way of looking 
after her own children when they are dead. 
I suppose, however, that there is, after all, 
some value in this Hall of Fame notion. 
The publication of so imposing a list of 
famous men, all native products, must un- 
doubtedly be a good advertisement for the 


country. At least let us be frank and ad- 
mit this truth, which is really the bottom 
of the whole matter. It does not do any 
good to the laurel-crowned dead to tell the 
living that they were great, and it brings 


_no particular distinction to the one who 


tells it. But it boosts the country. So I 
say, long live the Hall of Fame! 


* * * 


If the good people who engage in all this 
activity would only devote the same amount 
of energy to hunting out the merit in the 
living and helping the meritorious to get 
their reward in this life I should be much 
more ready to give my distinguished sanc- 
tion to the scheme. 

You will remember what Mr. Dooley said 
—that a library is a place for works of dead 
authors; the live authors stand on the out- 
side and wish they were dead. Now, mind 
you, I don’t think that the fame of living 
men should be touted, but if they are doing 
good and beautiful work, conditions should 
exist by which that good and beautiful work 
should come before the people, and as many 
of the people as possible, in order that the 
fashioner of it should get all there is that 
is legitimately coming to him while he is 
still able to sit up and eat a square meal. 

I suppose that I am about as well known 
as anybody in the world, but I am not 
bothering my head about not being in the 
Hall of Fame. Of course, I have not been 
dead ten years, and the worst of it is I 
cannot die at all; therefore I am perpet- 
ually ineligible; but I think that very re- 
markable fact in itself ought really to en- 
title me to a place in the Hall of Fame. 
But I really do not need it, for as long as 
the human race has weaknesses and foibles 
I will be needed and remembered, and I 
think that will be a good long time. 

SS 


Wilhelm Heinrich, the blind tenor, of 
Boston, has just come into prominence 
through making a balloon ascent at Pitts- 
field, and writing the words and music of 
a song while in the air. The circumstance 
and what Mr. Heinrich had to say about 
it prompt a number of curious reflections. 

In response to questions put to him by a 
correspondent of the New York World 
Mr. Heinrich replied: “What did I do in 
the air? I composed a poem and wrote a 
song. Time was obliterated to me; | de- 
tected the arising of the balloon only by 
the escape of gas. Then it was simply an 
ecstasy. | could not detect the descent at 
all.” 

It must be fine to have a Pegasus that 
goes up and never comes down at all; that 
is, so far as one is aware. Mine is a very 
faithful steed, but he does come down with 
a terrible bump sometimes. 

It is to be understood that the song which 
Mr. Heinrich composed is distinctly mod- 
ern and unquestionably influenced by the 
tendencies of modern France. That is to 
say, it must be “atmospheric.” Under the 
circumstances, how could it be anything 
else? Also, it is understood that the com- 
poser made much use of the Luft-pause. 

These are comprehensible matters, but 
how one can write a song while the sense 
of time is obliterated “gets,” as the saying 
goes, “my goat.” I had a sort of sneaking 
notion that of all things necessary for a 
musical composition time was the most 
fundamental, with the possible exception of 
sound. I would like to hear a timeless 
song; it must correspond, in music, to a 
picture of a black cat in a dark cellar at 
midnight, in art. 

At one point of the flight Charles J. 
Glidden, whose passenger Mr. Heinrich 
was, let down the balloon 3,600 feet in fif- 
teen minutes, without Mr. Heinrich having 
detected the descent. At this point in the 
song, however, the audience cannot be pre- 
vented from experiencing a sinking of the 
heart. So far as I know, the song has not 
yet been named. It might be called “Inspi- 
ration or Hitch Your Pegasus to a 
Balloon.” 

* * * 

I see in the New York Times of a recent 
issue that Mr. and Mrs. Rarick, of Succa- 
sunna, N. J., believe that they have a mu- 
sical prodigy in their little daughter Agnes, 
five years old. Ah! happy belief; may it 
never be shattered. The child, it is said, 
without’ any previous training, played a 
simple duet at a concert in the First Bap- 
tist Church at Dover. We are told also 
that her elder sister, Eda Rarick, “has given 
her all the instruction she ever had, and 
played the upper octaves with her.” _Fur- 
ther still, “it is the plan of the family to 
give the child a musical education.” 

I have been much impressed with this 


item. First, how could this young prodigy 
be without previous training if she had 
been instructed by her sister. Lhis contra- 
diction in terms may possibly be explained 
by her not having had any instruction on 
this particular duet, and yet if she played 
it in church with her sister it is reason- 
able to assume that they tried it on the dog 
before trying it on the public. But what 
interests me particularly is the sister play- 
ing the “upper octaves” with her. You see 
we are not told who played the bass. As 
to giving the child a musical education, I 
scarcely see that she needs it, as she is a 
natural genius. It would be much more to 
the point if the family would give a mu- 
sical education to the reporter who wrote 
the item. 
* * * 

Here is a story from Fresno, Cal., of a 
girl in jail for alleged incorrigibility, who 
sang herself to freedom. Her voice ap- 
pealed so to the assistant district attorney 
(who we thereby see has a soul) that he 
pleaded for her release, which was granted. 
He thinks she will win fame as a prima 
donna. 

How different all this is from the usual 
state of affairs. Most girls who sing ought 
to be put into jail, not taken out of it. 

Your MEPHISTO. 


MISSOURI SOPRANO WINS 
LAURELS IN BELGIUM 








Pauline Donnan, of Joplin, Comes in 
for Recognition Through Her Vocal 
Attainments 





PAULINE DONNAN 


BrusseLs, Betcium, April 20.—Pauline 
Donnan, a coloratura soprano from Joplin, 
Mo., will be heard in Brussels next month 
in a concert with Joska Szigeti, the Hun- 
garian violinist. Miss Donnan studied with 
Jean de Reszke and afterward was the only 
pupil of Mme. Verlet. Her range is to G 
above high C, and she is fully prepared for 
grand opera. Her principal roles are 
Lakmé, Juliette, the Queen in the “Hugue- 
nots,” Manon, Mireille, Philine, Mar- 
guerite and The Queen of the Night in 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” a part which she 
sings in the original key. She is a thor- 
ough musician, a good pianist and strong 
in harmony and counterpoint, which she 
studied with George Arnold, the American 
violinist and composer. 





Tina Lerner in Baltimore Concert 


BALTIMorE, May 2.—The Woman’s Phil- 
harmonic Chorus gave its closing concert 
of the season at Lehmann’s Hall, Tuesday 
evening. The soloists were: Tina Lerner, 
pianist; Margaret E. Dulaney, soprano; 
Lillie C. Burkhart, contralto, and F. H. 
Linhart, viola. Miss Lerner played with 
her usual brilliancy ard received many re- 
calls. The chorus numbers included Schu- 
bert’s “God in Nature,” op. 133; Schu- 
bert’s “Psalm XXIII, and de Fontainelle’s 
“The Legend of Miana.” The concert was 
given under the direction of Joseph Pache. 


FINAL CONCERT OF 
FIEDLER ORCHESTRA 


Director and Retiring Concertmas- 
ter Honored in Boston — Beeth- 
oven’s Ninth Symphony 
the Feature 


Boston, May 1.—The twenty-ninth season 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra came 
to a worthy conclusion when Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony was given an exceptional 
performance at the concerts of April 29 and 
30. These soloists assisted: Mary Hissem 
de Moss, soprano; Margaret Keyes, con- 
trolto; Berrick von Norden, tenor; Fred- 
erick Weld, bass, and the chorus of the 
Cecilia Society sang in the last movement. 
The Ninth Symphony was preceded by the 
first, and Mr. Fiedler was very fortunate in 
his reading of both works. The first sym- 
phony was treated in delightful accordance 
with its spirit and letter. 

The first two movements of the mighty 


work are cosmic. It remained for the 
greatest romanticist of them all to add to 
his universe man and his aspirations. How- 
ever perfect or imperfect the structure, 
there has never been erected a greater 
monument to the Ideal than the choral 
finale. 

Mr. Fiedler was responsible for the great 
and dramatic performance. The orchestra 
played with rare conviction, and this applies 
equally to the chorus. It has been many a 
season since the Cecilia Society has sung 
with such genuine fervor. From the stand- 
point of virtuosity the singing of the very 
difficult music was a joy from the first 
note to the last, and as regards interpre- 
tation it was much more. 

The music for the quartet is no more 
grateful for the executants. These meas- 
ures were conscientiously and artistically 
rendered. Mr. van Norden distinguished 
himself by his execution, his intonation, his 
treatment of taxing phrases. Mrs. de Moss 
is an experienced and well-equipped artist. 
Miss Keyes ccageayed a voice of unusual 
richness and quality and Mr. Weld delivered 
his passages impressively. 

Both the Friday afternoon and the Satur- 
day night audiences gave evidence of their 
appreciation of Mr. Fiedler’s achievements 
in the seasons past in no unmistakable 
manner. When the conductor entered on 
Friday afternoon he was greeted with long- 
sustained applause, and after the concert 
the audience remained for some time to 
emphasize its attitude and to bid farewell 
to Mr. Hess, the concertmiester, who now 
departs for Berlin. 

On Saturday night there was even more 
enthusiasm... After the concert Mr. Fiedler 
bade his men rise with him. Then he led 
Mr. Hess forward several times, and 
finally Mr. Fiedler was bowing as we left 
the hall. 

Before the concert, when Mr. Higginson 
had made the address which he always 
makes to his men at the conclusion of the 
season, Daniel Kuntz, who has been a mem- 
ber of the orchestra since its organization in 
1881, came forward, and with a few appro- 
priate remarks presented Mr. Hess, in the 
name of the orchestra, with a handsome 
gold watch, suitably inscribed. This was 
completely a surprise to Professor Hess, 
who made heartfelt acknowledgment of 
the gift. Mr. Hess sails on the President 
Grant from New York on weer. 
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PHILA. SINGERS IN “BOHEMIAN GIRL” 





Local Operatic Society Gives a Good Account of Itself in Balfe’s 
Opera—Philadelphia and Reading Choral Societies 
Combine in Rendition of “Elijah” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 2.—That grand 
opera has not yet moved “uptown” in the 
wake of the Hammerstein-Stotesbury deal 
was abundantly evident last Thursday 
night, when the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety gave an admirable performance of 
Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl,” at the Academy 
of Music. The production was the third 
and final one of the society’s fourth season, 
and was attended by an audience that al- 
most filled the historical old house. The 


cast included May Ebrey Hotz as Arline; 
Mrs. Russell King Miller as the Queen; 
Joseph S. McGlynn as Thaddeus; Henry 
Hotz as Devilshoof; Frederick J. Balmond 
as Count Arnheim, and H. S. MacWhorter 
as Florestein, 

The production, which was under the mu- 
sical direction of Sigfried Beherns, was 
staged by William Parry, with Stanley Mus- 
champ as chorusmaster and C. Ellwood 
Carpenter as balletmaster. 

Mrs. Hotz was a girlish, graceful figure 
as ‘Arline, and her beautiful and flexible 
soprano voice was heard to splendid ad- 
vantage in this colorature role. Her act- 
ing was natural and winsome, and she won 
the audience upon her first appearance. 
Mrs. Miller scored a pronounced success 
as the Gypsy Queen. With an imposing 
stage presence and authority of manner, 
she realized all the histrionic opportuni- 
ties of the part, while she sang with skill 
and artistic finish in a mezzo-soprano voice 
of unusual power and richness. 

Joseph S. McGlynn in the part of Thad- 
deus, the romantic lover of Arline, made 
his second appearance with the society, hav- 
ing sung the réle of Lionel in “Martha.” 
His sympathetic voice, vibrant and notably 
strong and clear in the upper register, 
showed to marked advantage, especially in 
the difficult duet with Arline and the solo 
numbers, “Then You'll Remember Me” and 
“The Fair Land of Poland.” ‘The latter, 
particularly, delivered with fine dramatic 
effect and artistic phrasing, was enthusias- 
tically encored. Mr. McGlynn throughout 
exhibited a fidelity to the key which must 
have been grateful to many in the audi- 
ence accustomed to lapses in this respect 
in more ambitious productions during the 
past season. 

The Devilshoof of Henry Hotz was an 
effective bit of character acting, the venge- 
ful and erratic but withal good-hearted 
Gypsy being depicted in excellent style, 
while his resonant bass filled all the vocal 
requirements. The chorus and ballet were 
carefully drilled and assisted in giving a 
thoroughly adequate and entirely satisfac- 
tory production of this tuneful and roman- 
tic opera. 

Another important musical event by local 
talent was the presentation of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” at the Academy of 
Music, by the Philadelphia Choral So- 
ciety, assisted by the Church Choral So- 
ciety of Reading. Henry Gordon Thunder, 
conductor of the Choral Society, very ably 
brought out the excellent effects of the cho- 
ruses in his mastery over the two great 
singing bodies, the one from Reading not 
having rehearsed with the organization 
here. The many beautiful solos throughout 
the work were happily entrusted to Helen 
Frame, soprano; Nicholas Douty, tenor; 
Frieda Langendorff, contralto, and Gwilym 
Miles, bass. The auxiliary quartet was com- 
posed of the Misses Ashly and Diehl, Dan- 
iel Miller, tenor, and William Lancaster, 
bass. 

Anna Elizabeth Kelley, contralto, attract- 
ed numerous of her admirers to her fare- 
well concert last week in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford. A _ reception fol- 
lowed, at which many expressed regret that 
Miss Kelley is to retire from public sing- 
ing. The program consisted of selections 
from Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Bizet, 
Schubert and others. Miss Kelley had the 
able assistance of Paul Volkmann, tenor; 
Hedda Van Den Beemt, violinist; Dorothy 
Johnstone Baeseler, harpist, and Henry 
Gruhler,, pianist. 

The Fellowship Club, West Philadelphia’s 
popular male singing organization, was 
greeted by a large audience at the Academy 
of Music last week, at the second private 
concert of its seventh season. The club, 
under the direction of William B. Kessler, 
can well stand comparison with the best in 
the city. The singers were assisted by 


Emily Stuart Kellogg, contralto; Dorothy 
Johnstone Baeseler, harpist, with William 
H. Tumbleston as accompanist. 


The annual concert by the pupils of the 
Leschetizky School of Piano Playing was 
given at the Acorn Club this afternoon. 
Harold Nason, pupil of Leschetizky, di- 
rector of the institution, and William Hat- 
ton Green, assistant director, were in 
charge. The program consisted of a num- 
ber of well-rendered selections. Among 
those who took part was Arthur Howell 
Wilson, a pupil of Mr. Green, who came 
into considerable distinction here last Win- 
ter when he played with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at one of the University of 
Pennsylvania concerts. 

A piano and song recital was given last 
week at Miss Marshall’s School, Oak Lane, 
by Mildred S. Moore, pianist, and Jennie 
Galbraith Kneedler, soprano. Miss Moore 
graduated from the Hyperion School last 
year as a pupil of John W. Pommer, Jr. 
“Robin Red Breast, Pretty Fellow,” a song 
by Mr. Pommer, was one of the principal 
selections. Both artists presented a pro- 
gram that was well rendered and ee 


or 





NEW WORKS BY WOMAN 
HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA 


Compositions by Celeste D. Heckscher 
Performed for Musical Club—Philip 
Goepp’s Opinion 
PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—Philip M. Goepp, 
one of the foremost critics of this city, is 
much interested in the compositions of Ce- 
leste D, Heckscher, which recently had a 
public hearing. Of these works, Mr. Goepp 

says: 

“Tn the mass of modern music, with its 
learned harmonies and elaborate effects, 
one is apt to miss an intrinsic musical 
quality, a clear tonal idea that justifies 
the composition. Of the latter kind seem 
the songs and instrumental pieces of Celeste 
D. Heckscher. One finds in them a broad 
variety of invention; perhaps pre-eminently 
a dashing rhythm and a delicate harmony 
that, mingled with a natural dramatic feel- 
ing, produce charming songs of the Gypsy 
genre (or in Spanish vein)—such as “Gyp- 
sy Lullaby” and “Music of Hungary.” In 
others, like “L’Ange Gardien” and “Pour- 
quoi je t’aime,” there is the French declam- 
atory tradition, blended with more substan- 
tial melody than one often finds in French 
settings. 

“Most of Mrs. Heckscher’s music is in 
lyric bursts and flashes, without the hue 
of reflection. Verve is the distinguishing 
trait, a coursing rhythm and glinting har- 
monies. This is true as well of the piano 
pieces, “Impromptu” and “Valse Boheme,” 
as of the songs. But it is otherwise with 
the Romance for ’cello. Here is a noble 
strain, sustained through a finely contrasted 
episode. 

“That Mrs. Heckscher can develop a 
theme in larger forms is proven in the 
Fantasy, “Forest Ride,” for violin and pi- 
ano. In the first movement is a winning 
tune and rhythm and a brilliant climax, 
naturally wrought from a chain of se- 
quences. The second movement is great- 
ful in its tranquil poise, and the episodic 
figures that lend color and variety. The 
dance of wood nymphs that comes before 
the returning first movement has the char- 
acteristic charm of the composer’s fancy. 








ILLUSTRATE DUNNING SYSTEM 





Seven Pittsburg Teachers Give Interest- 
ing Demonstration of This Method 


PitrspurGc, May 2.—Seven music teachers 
of Greater Pittsburg gave a very interest- 
ing recital in Carnegie Lecture Hall, Sat- 
urday afternoon, massing their pupils for 
the purpose of giving a practical demon- 
stration of what the Dunning system is. 
The children gave examples of sight-read- 
ing, ear-training, time exercise and mu- 
sical historical information. The ‘teachers 
represented by their pupils at the recital 
were Stella Schoenberger, Lily Gittings, 
Matilda Orr Hays, Mary Urem, Katharine 
Price, Winona Hill,’ Isabel Kennedy. All 
of these teachers have their studios in dif- 
ferent parts of Pittsburg except Miss Hill, 
whose studio is in Bellevue. The composi- 
tions which appeared on the program were 
those of Behr, Spindler, Verdi, Mrs. Cros- 
by Adams, Schubert, Read, Burgmueller, 
Streabog, Sinding, Koehling, Mendelssohn. 
Those who took part were Ruth Wills, 


Eleanor Spangler, Walter Millar, Elizabeth 
Hunter, Lois Logan, Lillian Snodgras, Mar- 
garet Sykes, Ruth Allen, Sarah Schoen- 
berger, Isabel Hermann, Jane Main, Kath- 
arine Humphreys, Marion Pendleton, Alice 
Glover, Irene Tannehill, Helen Casey, Ethel 
Hayward, May Belle Hayward, Lansing 
Hayward, Carlotta Irwin, Jeannette Ken- 
nedy, Elizabeth Humphreys, Dorothy Thay- 
er, Louise Kennedy, Jeanette Bear, Mar- 
jorie Wallace, Mary McManus, Susana 
Peebles, Harriet Hill, Richard Swift, Lois 
Netting, all of whom either reside in the 
city or suburbs. 

Sidney M. Hamilton and John Lawrence 
Rodrigues gave a recital at the Rittenhouse 
last Friday night. SC. Ss. 


BAYREUTH ACOUSTICS 
BEST IN WAGNER MUSIC 


Cincinnati Violinist, Who Played in Or- 
chestra There, Points Contrast with 
Chicago Auditorium 


Cuicaco, April 28.—Johannus Miersch, 
the violinist who heads that department in 
the Indianapolis Conservatory of Music, 
has been visiting this city to witness the 
Metropolitan operatic performances. His 
brother is the solo ’cellist of the*orchestra. 
Miersch was particularly interested in the 
performance of “Parsifal,” and commended 
it for the singing and beauty of mise en 
scéne rather than for the orchestration. He 
holds, however, that the orchestra pit of 
opera houses in America invariably puts 
the director of a large orchestra at a dis- 
advantage in scores akin to those of Rich- 
ard Wagner or Richard Strauss. The in- 
strumentalists of percussion and the heavy 
brass, under the vigorous direction of Mr. 
Hertz, were so seriously emphatic, he de- 
clared, as to over-color many of the finer 
phases of the orchestration. 

“T was fortunate enough,” remarked Mr. 
Miersch to the representative of Musica 
America, “to be a member of the orches- 
tra in the Wagner Theater at Bayreuth 
during the seasons of 1886-88-91. I sat 
under the baton of Mottl, whose direction 
of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ was beyond com- 
pare. Later I played under Hans Richter, 
who conducted ‘Der Meistersinger’ mar- 
velously well, but to my mind the late Her- 
man Levy was the master director of Wag- 
nerian music. He seemed to get closer to 
the spirit of the master and its subtle es- 
sence revealed it with a color that was 
wonderful. For a performance like ‘Parsi- 
fal’ we had one hundred and fifty pieces 
in the orchestra, and I can assure you the 
finest nuances and gradations of tone were 
carried out to the audience with delicate as 
well as full valuation. I attribute this 
largely to the peculiar construction of the 
hooded orchestra pit in the Wagner The- 
ater at Bayreuth. Primarily the pit is a 
shell with the apex of the arch extending 
toward the stage, the stage, slightly below 
its crown, revealing probably an opening 
of five feet, through which the music would 
come from the pit. The seating of the in- 
strumentalists was in the form of an 
amphitheater, the first violinist being at 
the top, then grading from second to 
cellist, horns with traps, drum and instru- 
mentalists of percussion at the bottom. The 
effect of this sound coming out into the 
auditorium was perfect in all its propor- 
tion. 

“The acoustics of the Auditorium are 
remarkable, delicate and fine, but I cannot 
say that the work of the orchestra could 
attain perfection located as it is. The drums 
and symbols so beat upon my ears, al- 
though I was seated in the middle of the 
house and on the opposite side of the the- 
ater from them, that it interfered very 
much with my joy in the music.” 

Mr. Miersch further remarked his ad- 
miration of the Bayreuth stage in prefer- 
ence to most other stages in the matter of 
light effects. N. 











Mishkin Studios Get Metropolitan Opera 
House Photography 


According to a contract made last week, 
the. Mishkin Studios, of Fifth avenue, ac- 
quire the photographing privileges of the 
Metropolitan Opera House next’ season. 
The excellent portraits of Mary Garden 
and other artists of the Manhattan Opera 
Company taken by this concern are familiar 
to Musicat AMERIcA readers. 





Morton Adkins Repeats Success 


Morton Adkins, who recently made so 
brilliant a début at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, sang Frederic Ayer’s “Sea Dirge” 
and Arthur Farwell’s “Drake’s Drum” with 
great success for “The Bohemians” in New 
York on Saturday evening, April 30. Mr. 
Adkins is now under the management of 
Loudon Charlton. 


AMPLE SUPPORT FOR 
QPERA IN CHICAGO 


Stock in the Company Oversub- 
scribed and Society’s Interest 
Assured 


Cuicaco, May 2.—The Chicago Grand 
Opera Company is now in active existence, 
having the assurance that the stock of 
$300,000 has all been taken as a guarantee, 
and, in fact, considerably oversubscribed. 
Several men prominently identified with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York have taken stock up to $200,000, while 
the Chicago holdings are now about $325,- 
000. This Chicago body will be independ- 
ent and self-governed. The non-success of 
the first week of the recent Metropolitan 
engagements gave rise to a rumor that not 
only would the Metropolitan engagement 
be curtailed in future, but that the Chi- 


cago opera scherre would be abandoned. 
These rumors were without a basis of fact. 
Harold McCormick, Charles M. Daws and 
other leading financiers have taken up the 
promotion of the company, originally en- 
gineered by John C. Shaffer, and have 
quickly drawn ample financial and_ social 
support. The boxes will all be disposed 
of for the entire season, as well as a goodly 
number of seats on the lower floor. 

The retirement of Oscar Hammerstein 
will give Chicago not only the advantages 
of the services of some of his great sing- 
ers, but will also supply the company with 
the scores and scenery for the complete 
production of a number of novelties that 
have been made under the Hammerstein 
auspices. 

The Auditorium proper will not be dras- 
tically changed. Louis C. Sullivan, who de- 
vised this great interior, perfect in its 
acoustics, will be in charge of the changes 
that will be made. Unfortunately, General 
Manager Andreas Dippel was called abroad 
earlier than he intended to go by the illness 
of his wife, but he left a very able per- 
sonage im command, Bernard Ulrich, who 
has been aetive and successful in further- 
ing the plans in association with the pow- 
ers here. The season of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will open early in Novem- 
ber and continue ten weeks or more. There 
will be five evening performances and a 
matinée every week. Chicagoans will be 
pleased to learn that Leopold Kramer, who 
for twelve years was the concertmeister of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, has been 
engaged in the same capacity for the grand 
opera orchestra under the direction of the 
distinguished Campanini. we 








GINSBERG PUPILS IN RECITAL 





Vocal Students of Well-Known Teacher 
Display Excellent Voices and Method 


In behalf of his pupil, Lottie Zucker, 
a concert was given at the College of 
Music, New York, on the evening of April 
27,.by a number of pupils of Jacob Gins- 
berg, the well-known vocal instructor. The 
participants comprised Helen Ruggles, so- 
prano; Anna Simpson, mezzo-soprano; Ida 
Rausch, contralto; Joseph Aronstein, tenor, 
and Bernado Olshansky, bass-baritone. 
Aside from the singers there were Isaac 
Cohen, violinist, and Israel Josephs, pianist. 
The audience was of large size, and dis- 
played much enthusiasm over the achieve- 
ments of the performers. 

Miss Ruggles displayed a colorature of 
much charm and flexibility, and Miss 
Simpson was heard to considerable advan- 
tage in an air from “Samson and Dalila.” 
One of the sensational features of the eve- 
ning was the singing of the young con- 
tralto, Ida Rausch, who gave Schubert’s 
“Serenade” and “Der Leiermann” with ex- 
traordinary vocal richness and _ intensity 
of emotional expression. Mr. Aronstein 
sang an air from “L’Elisir d’Amore” and 
“La Donna é Mobile” with fine effect, and 
Mr. Olshansky revealed a noble and ad- 
mirably trained voice in “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” and “The Two Grena- 
diers.” Miss Zucker, who may be expected 
to do fine work in the future, was much 
applauded for her rendering of two songs 
by Bohm and Mascheroni. The main fea- 
ture of the concert was the “Rigoletto” 
Quartet, which was rendered by Mmes. 
Ruggles and Simpson and Messrs. Aron- 
stein and Olshansky in a manner which 
would have done credit to an operatic or- 
ganization. 
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MAY GIVE DENVER ITS OWN ORCHESTRA 





Success of Festival Lends Impetus to Movement for Permanent 
Organization and a Committee Is Formed to Secure Funds— 
Busoni, Wullner, Mme. Norelli and Minneapolis Orchestra Furnish 
Leading Features of Festival—Works of a Denver Composer 
Represented—A Notable Chorus in Verdi’s “Requiem” 


Denver, April 22.—Denver’s first big 
music festival has just passed into history. 
Artistically it was, with some minor res- 
ervations, a success. Financially the suc- 
cess was absolute, no part of the guarantee 
fund being called for, and a surplus of 


$2,000 resulting. . 

The festival justified itself by affording 
the opportunity to hear some fine works 
for symphony orchestra, a massive choral 
work, one of the famous piano concertos 
with orchestra and some soloists of note. 
The public proved itself eager to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. But there is 
hoped for a result of far greater impor- 
tance, namely, the establishment of a per- 
manent symphony orchestra here upon a 
financial basis to insure an organization 
worthy of a city that aspires for the best 
in everything. Whether this dream will, be 
realized is not yet evident, though the 
movement has taken definite shape by the 
formation of an organization committee 
which has already made its appeal for a 
subscription fund of $25,000 annually for 





HENRY HOUSELEY 


Director of the Apollo Club, Whose 
Compositions Were Played at the 
Festival 


three years. Men move fast in this West- 
ern country when once they determine to 
do a thing, and I should not be surprised 
to see an orchestra ready for a concert 
series here next Winter. 

The main factor in the three days’ fes- 
tival was the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under direction of Emil Oberhof 
fer, which appeared in each of the five 


programs. While the home strength of this 
orchestra is seventy-six members, only 
fifty-five were brought en tour. Making 


allowances for this relatively small num- 


ber of players, it may be said that the or- 
chestra gave an excellent account of itself. 
Mr. Oberhoffer revealed himself as a con- 
ductor of sound musicianship and poetic 
temperament, plus the disciplinary force 
to make him a leader of men. His read- 
ings were not always traditional, but they 
were always vital. It seemed that his sym- 
pathies are especially with the romantic 
and dramatic creations, and in the five pro- 
grams wherein the orchestra participated 
the name of Beethoven appeared but once, 
for the Andante of the Fifth Symphony, 
while Mozart, Haydn et al. were entirely 
omitted. On the other hand, Wagner was 
drawn upon for the “Tannhauser” over- 
ture, “Meistersinger” Vorspiel and the “Lo- 
hengrin” introduction to Act III, and there 
were works by Berlioz, Liszt, Dvorak, Rim- 
sky- Korsakow, Weber, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg, Schubert, Rossini, Jarnefeldt, Men- 
delssohn, Delibes, Johann Strauss, Schein- 
pflug, Smetana, Ambroise Thomas and our 
own Denver’ master-musician, Henry 
Houseley. The largest orchestral works 
presented in entirety were the Tschaikow- 
sky Symphony No. 6, in B minor (“Pathé- 
tique”) and the Rimsky- Korsakow “Span- 
ish Caprice.” Both were given with true 
feeling for the context and with fine tech- 
nical finish. 

Mr. Oberhoffer’s orchestra nearly always 
sang melody phrases with admirable fer- 
vor and pliability, and he brought out con- 
trasting themes and color effects with great 
vividness—sometimes a bit too obviously, 
but always with purposeful definiteness. 
An interesting novelty was the “Overture 
to a Shakespere Comedy,” by Schein- 
pflug, a brilliant bit of program music which 
has received but two previous hearings in 
America, one by the Boston Symphony and 
another two months ago by the Thomas 
Orchestra in Chicago. 

A feature of particular local interest was 
the performance under the composer’s 
haton of two mood pictures for orchestra 


by Henry Houseley, of this city. These 
numbers—“Elegy” (adagio patetico con 
gran espressione) and “Scherzo” (allegro 


vivace)—were composed by Mr. Houseley 
some seventeen years ago, and then played 
under his direction by a local orchestra. 
3ut they were new to practically the entire 
audience at the Wednesday matinée. The 
“Elegy” is built upon a free, flowing mel- 
ody of real beauty, which is skilfully de- 
veloped and richly scored. The “Scherzo,” 
in effective contrast, is of a happy, rollick- 
ing mood, breathing spontaneous good hu- 
mor. Mr. Houseley uses the idiom of mu- 
sic for his expressive efforts as freely as 
most of us do our mother tongue in speech. 
Hearing these fine examples of orchestral 
writing, one feels that the world has lost 
something because Mr. Houseley has found 
so little leisure in his busy life for creative 
work in the larger forms. The orchestra 
rose to the occasion and gave a highly re- 


sponsive performance, thus earning the 
gratitude of both the composer and the 
audience. 


The most pretentious and, in the light of 
our infrequent opportunities for hearing 
great choral works, the most important 
feature of the entire festival, was the per- 
formance, Wednesday evening, 
“Requiem” by a local chorus of 200 voices, 


of verdi’s’ 
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the Minneapolis Orchestra and _ soloists 
from Chicago, all under direction of Mr. 
Houseley. There has been some criticism 
over the choice of so sombre a work as 
this famous “Requiem” for a festival holi- 
day, and it cannot be denied that even so 
admirable a performance as that of 
Wednesday evening puts a rather severe 
strain upon all save lovers of serious cho- 
ral music. Mr. Houseley’s object was to 
afford this public an opportunity to hear 
a work not previously performed here, and 
one of sufficient dignity to justify the em- 
ployment of his splendid choral forces and 
the effort of its preparation. I doubt if 
the “Requiem” has often been sung better 
than we heard it Wednesday night. Many 
of the best soloists of the city were among 
the choristers, and there were both fine 


quality and volume of tone, combined with 
true intonation and pliable response to the 
will of a conductor whose talent for cho- 
ral direction closely approaches positive 
genius, Particularly beautiful were the 
sustained piano passages. 

The orchestra, while not sufficiently re- 
hearsed for the best possible results, gave 
good support. The soloists, save only Mrs. 
Tewksbury, whose lovely, full-toned so- 
prano was most grateful, were shamefully 
inadequate. Mr. Duggan, the tenor, is one 
of the most distressing examples of a 
singer with a “method” that I have ever 
heard. He seems so concerned with “hood- 
ing’ every tone in the nasal cavity that he 
has no resources left for expressive pur- 
poses. Mr. Middleton, the bass, who had 

[Continued on page 28] 
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MAUD ALLAN WINS 
LOS ANGELES FAVOR 


Excellent Orchestral Concerts Given 
in Connection with Her 
Dances 


Los AnGeE.eEs, April 18.—It rested with a 
dancer to do Los Angeles a large musical 
favor this last week. Things have been 
rather barren in a musical way lately, as 
the symphony season has closed and the 
importation of Eastern artists has nearly 
come to an end for the current season. 

But the Maud Allan management insist- 
ed on having a large orchestra for her five 
performances at the Auditorium, and was 
easily accommodated by Director Hamil- 
ton, who put as many as possible of his 
Symphony Orchestra men at work and 
dragooned others from the various theater 
orchestras. The result was an orchestra of 
forty-five players, who put forth an excel- 
lent series of programs, going as deeply 
into music as Mendelssohn overtures and 
Wagnerian selections. 

So a blind man might have gone to “see 
Maud Allan dance and come away happy— 
from what he heard. Incidentally, the Bap- 
tist church which controls the Auditorium, 
and held services there twelve hours after 
the dancer’s “Salomé” performance, must 
have encountered rather a gay atmosphere. 

In local musical affairs of the last week 
the concert by the Orpheus Club was easily 
in the lead. This body of young men, un- 
der the leadership of Joseph Dupuy, is 
climbing to the top among local singing 
societies. Originally a handful, it now 
numbers about fifty picked voices, and 
does what the older society, the Ellis, can- 
not do, and that is sing its entire programs 
without notes. 

It took another step in advance beyond 
the older club this time in giving its con- 
cert in the Auditorium, which, in spite of 
its large capacity, was well filled. The prin- 
cipal number was the Mosenthal setting of 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” a work of no small 
length or difficulty. The shading was done 
with precision and discretion, under Mr. 
Dupuy’s accurate baton. 

At this concert Mrs. W. A. Banks, so- 
prano, proved a singer of decided merit 
and good schooling. Lester Donahue, an 
eighteen-year-old pianist, played a Brahms 
“Ballade,” “Theme and Variations” by 
Paderewski and the Mendelssohn-Liszt 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” transcription. 
He is an unassuming lad, and captivated 
his auditors by his skill and unaffectedness 
of manner. 

Mme. Adenée displayed a phenomenally 
high voice at a recital at Simpson Audito- 
rium this week. Her songs included the 
warhorses of high sopranos, the Proch’s 
“Air and Variations”; Arditi’s “Se Saran 
Rose” and other things that demand alti- 
tudinous tones. She is a singer of height 
rather than of tonal beauty. 

Several of the Los Angeles churches 
have had streaks of economy lately—and, 
of course, economy in a church always 
means “get a cheaper choir.” Among these 
are Christ’s Church, one of the millionaire 
churches of this city, and Westlake Meth- 
odist Church, not a ‘millionaire’s, but pos- 
sibly in the ‘hundred-thousand limit, The 
Christ Church quartet has been generally 
regarded as the best in Los Angeles, and 
it is a pity that it should be disbanded. 
Its members were Mrs. Wankowski, Miss 
Richards, J. D. \walker and W. J. Chick. 

W. F. G. 


” 





Carrefio’s Praise for Mr. Becker 


Gustav L. Becker, the piano teacher, of 
Steinway Hall, No. 109 East Fourteenth 
street, New York, has received a letter 
from Teresa Carrefio, written just prior 
to her departure for Australia, in which 
the famous pianist takes occasion to praise 
the teacher and his methods. Expressing 
her regret at not being able to see Mr. 


Becker before her departure, she wrote: 
“It would have been a true pleasure to 
me to express to you my admiration of 
your work and to wish you personally the 
great success with it which you so thor- 
oughly deserve.” 
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PROF. LUTHER H. SYKES 


Lakewood Music Supervisor, Choral and 
Orchestral Leader, who Has Ac- 
cepted Brooklyn Position 


Professor Luther H. Sykes, a resident of 
Lakewood, N. J., for the last eighteen 
years, and for nine years in charge of the 
music of the public schools of that city, 
has accepted a position as supervisor of 
music in the Brooklyn public schools, hav- 
ing passed the New York examination for 
the position with high honors. In addition 
to his duties in the Lakewood schools Mr. 
Sykes for the last two seasons has had 
charge of the vested choir of All Saints’ 
Memorial Church of Lakewood, which is 
attended by a large number of the wealthy 
residents, including Mrs. George Gould. 
Mr. Sykes was for four years leader of 
the orchestra of the Laurel House and 
Laurel-in-the-Pines, and has played at the 
Palmer House and Oak Court. For the 
last ten seasons he has also been in charge 
of the music at the Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pa., and for one season furnishec 
the music for the Country Club, of which 
George Gould is the president. 


FOR FLORIDIA’S OPERA 








J. H. Duffy, Former Baritone, Engaged 
to Sing Tenor Ré6le in Cincinnati 


Franz X. Arens received a dispatch from 
Cincinnati last week, stating that John H. 
Duffy has been engaged for Pietro Flo- 
ridia’s opera, which will be produced in 
Cincinnati next Autumn. 

Mr. Duffy for many years was a well- 
known baritone; under the guidance of 
F. X. Arens he has now developed into a 
full-fledged tenor. He made his début on 
the occasion of the last Sunday night's 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
taking the tenor role in Julian Edwards's 
“Lazarus.” 

This is the second pupil of the Arens 
Vocal Studio engaged for Floridia’s opera, 
the other one being Edna Blanche Sho- 
walter, soprano, 





Concert of Original Compositions 


A concert of original compositions was 
given by the students of Prof. Riibner’s 
classes at Columbia University, in the au- 
ditorium of Horace Mann School, on May 
3. Among those whose works were pre- 
sented were A. R. Tyler, Alma 
Powell, H. Fuchs, F. Bellinger, E. 
enfeld and E. B. Tewkesbury. 


Breit- 


STRAUSS CONDUCTS 
BARLY TONE POEMS 


Blatant Parts Not Emphasized in 
His Reading Before London 
Audience 


Lonpon, April 16.—Richard Strauss con- 
ducted his “Don Juan” and “Tod und 
Verklarung” Saturday at the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony concert. The famous composer 
also gave a beautiful reading of Mozart's 
“Jupiter” Symphony, this work coming be- 
tween the two modern compositions. Dr. 
Strauss brought out all the beauty of his 
early tone poems, and did not insist on the 
blatant parts as much as one has been 
accustomed to expect. The audience was 
enthusiastic. 

Ernest Schelling accomplished the note- 
worthy feat of holding a Queen’s Hall 
audience with an entire Chopin program 
Tuesday. The hall mentioned is very spa- 
cious, and a one-composer program is a 
rather severe test. Mr. Schelling emerged 
from it victoriously. 

Grace Eisler, a Leschetizky pupil, joined 
Mr. Denis Byndow-Ayres in a pianoforte- 
vocal recital at Afolian Hall. Miss Eisler 
has a good technic and the usual Lesche- 
tizky style. The singer was an energetic if 
not quite satisfactory tenor. 

At their last concert of the 
London Choral Society, under Mr. Fagge, 
brought forward Bach’s wonderful “Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew.” ihe so- 
loists did their work conscientiously, as did 
the chorus. The performance as a result 
was fair. 

An interesting concert to commemorate 
the centenary of Robert Schumann’s birth 
was arranged by the Classical Concert So- 
ciety. Five pianists appeared, all former 
pupils of “me. Schumann. They were 
Mrs. Carl Derenburg, Fanny Davies, Ma- 
thilde Verne, Leonard Borwick and John 
St. Oswald Dykes. Among the singers 
were Gervase Elwes and George Henschel. 

Prince Tschagadaeff conducted a Russian 
Balalaika Orchestra at Queen’s Hall yes- 
terday. The program was light and pleas- 
ing. It may be mentioned that the Bala- 
laika was formerly an instrument some- 
thing like a mandolin, used by Russian 
peasants, but which has now developed into 
an interesting member of the stringed 
class, though not introduced into regular 
orchestras. 

Richard Buhlig was in fine form at his 
recital yesterday, which was devoted to the 
modern French school. Some critics seem 
to think he is not a real Debussy player, as 
his temperament is perhaps a little North 
ern, but his rendering of César Franck’s 
works is always highly interesting. 

Ellison Van Hoose, the American tenor, 
will sing the title role of Massenet's “Wer- 
ther” in Thomas Beecham’s Spring season 
at His Majesty’s Theater. Mme. Keman, 
the American soprano, will give her first 
recital Tuesday next. Susan Strong will 
make her reappearance in May at a wag- 
ner concert, at which Arthur Nikisch wil! 
have charge of the orchestra. The Amert- 
can singer has been doing good work in 
the provinces this Winter. 

EMERSON W HITHORNE. 
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Encourages (!) American 
Students 


How Paris 


One thing that must be keenly felt 
by Americans studying music in Paris, 
and who, for years, have spent their 
money and time there, is the chauvin- 
istic attitude of the French toward Amer- 
ican singers. There are, it seems, 3,000 
American music students in Paris—you 
can count on three fingers those in that 
number who will ever really “arrive.” 
In many cases their people are slaving 
at home to meet constant demands for 
more money; yet those students have no 
more chance of a Paris engagement than 
an icicle in regions ultratropical. At the 


Paris Conservatoire, a most excellent in 
situation, they bind native pupils, on 
conclusion of study, for years of appear- 
ances at French opera houses. In Paris 
there are the Grand Opera, the Opera 
Comique and the Lyrique, all signing 
them for engagements; from these they 
are, in turn, sublet to such outlying the- 
aters as those of Bordeaux, Lyons and 
elsewhere in the provinces. The French 
do not want the money to go out of the 


country. And still the cry is: Go to 
Paris to study! Go to Paris to study!— 
Ainslee’s. 





CARL BURRIAN IN DRESDEN 





His First Appearance Since American 
Visit Made in “Carmen” 


DrespeN, April 18.—Carl Burrian made 
his rentrée at the Royal Opera, after his 
American visit, as Don Jose, in “Carmen,” 
with Fraulein von der Osten as Carmen. 
The popular singers received ovations. Mr. 
Burrian was in splendid form, and the 
soprano, who had just recovered from an 
illness of several weeks, sang and acted 
with all her wonted artistry. Her second 
triumph was scored as Tatyana in “Eugen 
Onegin,” and her third in “La Boheme” 
as Musetta, Minnie Nast appearing as 
Mimi. She has few rivals in the part. 
It is rumored that Verdi’s “Otello” and a 
new opera by Karl von Kaskel will soon 
be heard in Dresden. 

The last concert of the Vincentius Virein 
was marked by the appearance of a num- 
ber of distinguished stars. Among them 
were Eva von der Osten, Carl Burrian, 
Fraulein Siems, Plaschke, Sithard, Henri 
Petri, G. Wille, Schuch, Jr., and others. 
Some members of the Royal Orchestra 
played the seldom-heard Octet of Mendels- 
sohn in splendid fashion. The remainder 
of the program was given over to various 
new compositions by Zdenka h—a 
splendid lied, “Tragédie,” to Heine’s words 
being one—Hoffmeister, and Macon, all of 


them sung by Burrian: several sacred 
songs by Dvorak sung by Plaschke; and 
some rather insignificant compositions of 


Dohnanyi. 


KINGS’ BROOKLYN CONCERT 





Violinist, Pianist and String Quartet in 
Pleasant Program 


A chamber music concert by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Grafing King and the King String 
Quartet was given April 21 in the --usic 
Hall of the Brooklyn Academy, and was 
well attended. The program included a 
violin sonata, op. 21, Gade; quartet, op. 75 
Bazzini; Nocturne, op. 27, and Polonaise, 
ov. 53, Chopin; “Evening Song” and Ro- 
manza, Robert Thallon; Andante, op. 11, 
Tschaikowsky ; Bohemian Folk Songs, Vasa 
Svk: “Meditation,” Massenet; Rondo Ca- 
priccio, Saint-Saéns. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. King won high favor 
with the audience. Mr. King produces a 
heartifvl tone from the violin, and his wife 
has ample technic at the piano. The King 
Quartet played with exactness and good 
intonation, but with perhaps too much at- 
tention to pianissimo playing, giving an 
effect of lack of force. lhat they can play 
with fire and accent was proven in the 
Bohemian Folk Songs. May Thornton Mc- 
Dermott was a thoroughiy satisfactory ac- 
companist in the music by the late Robert 
Thallon, of -whom she was a pupil. Mr. 
King concluded the concert with a fine per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Ca- 
priccio, H, B. D. 





Festival of an Ohio University 


Tirrin, O., May 2.—The annual music 
festival of Heidelberg was held Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Handel's “Messiah” was 
oratorio 


sung Tresday evening by the 

class, assisted by the following soloists: 
Mrs. John T. Read, soprano; Mrs. Dolores 
Keedy-Maxwell, contralto; Niels Hou- 
gaard Nielsen, tenor, and John T. Read, 
basso. The following afternoon an artists’ 


concert was given by the four soloists, and 
in the evening a recital by William H. 
Sherwood, pianist, and Sol Marcosson, vio 
linist. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Melba Makes Rentree in London with a Concert in Albert Hall 
—Gabriel Pierne Recognized as Edouard Colonne’s Suc- 
cessor—Loyal German Undertakes to Picture in Tone ‘The 
Desires and Will of Kaiser Wilhelm II—Aino Ackte Defends 
Systematic Publicity for Artists—-Germany Afflicted by Cen- 
tenary Madness—London Critic Protests Against Undue 
Length of Modern Symphonic Compositions—A Cathedral 
Organ in Conflict with Wash-Day 








BY way of taking up the thread of her 
vocal discourse where she left it be- 
fore sailing for Australia, Nellie Melba 
gives a concert this Saturday afternoon in 
Albert Hall, where she sang her farewell to 
London in November, 1908. Her program 
includes the “Vissi d’Arte,” from Puccini’s 
“Tosca,” Massenet’s “Sevillana” and that 
tried and trusty warhorse of the colora- 
tura soprano, Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the 
Gentle Lark.” The London Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Landon Ronald, and 
Wilhelm Backhaus, the Anglo-German 
pianist, in whom Melba has long been in- 
terested, are associated with the Australian 
diva in her “home-again” concert. Next 
week she reapppears at Covent Garden. 
x * * 


RRARELY has a public been so unanimous 
in approving the appointment of a 
successor to a conductor long held in the 
highest esteem as in the case of the nat- 
ural succession of Gabriel Pierné to the 
desk left vacant by Edouard Colonne’s 
death. Though the final word has not yet 
been spoken, it is generally agreed that 
formal appointment is due the composer, 
who has substituted for Colonne at the 
majority of this season’s concerts in Paris. 
Vincent d’Indy was one of the men sug- 
gested by interested friends, but he refused 
to allow his name to be put forward as a 
candidate for the position, and other prom- 
inent conductors have followed his ex- 
ample. The composer of “The Chiidren’s 
Crusade” is a favorite with both colleagues 
and public. 
- wm 

NSPIRED, it may be, by the example «~ 

Beethoven and Richard Strauss in un- 
dertaking a tonal portrait of some great 
personality, a German composer named 
Scheidemann has produced an alleged com- 
position entitled “The Desires and \W ill of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II,” the avowed object of 
which is to give musical expression to the 
Emperor’s share in the making of German 
history. 

The work opens with the German Na- 
tional Anthem, which is intended to bring 
before the hearers an idea of the present 
Kaiser, though, as the Musical News ob- 
servantly notes, it is not quite clear why it 
should not suggest just as well Frederick 
the Great or Wilhelm I, or even bismarck 
or Moltke. Schumann’s First Novelette is 
then utilized to define the Emperor as the 
“Ruler of a Military Nation,” but this 
again would seem a rather arbitrary appli- 
cation of the material. However, although 
the ruler of a military nation, he is also a 
consistent guardian of peace, and so, with 
infinite resource, Herr Scheidemann seeks 
to represent this aspect of his illustrious 
subject by means of two Beethoven so- 
natas, the “Waldstein” and opus 81. 

It is a truism that really great music al- 
ways reveals new features to the earnest 
student. This loyal composer has also dis 
covered in these two sonatas material that 
appropriately alludes to the celebrated visit 
of the Kaiser to Palestine, as well as his 
constant care for the welfare of his people. 
“It seems to us,” says the journal already 
quoted, “that the composer has missed an 
application of the second of the sonatas 
to the dismissal of Bismarck by his impe- 
rial master. Thus the ‘Lebewohl’ is plainly 
the congé; the slow movement typifies t! e 
feelings of the fallen statesman, and the 
last movement may be taken to represent 
his retirement to his country seat.” 

The composer has not forgotten that the 
German nation is not one big, happy fam- 
ily: it numbers many Social Democrats and 
other discontented people, so with mar 
velous subtlety he suggests this fact by 
passages of discord. “If modern music is, 
as is claimed, a reflex of the conditions of 
modern life, and if this theory be sound, 
there must be a parlous amount of Social- 
ism about!” However that may be, it is 
Satisfactory to know that the Kaiser 


achieves a final victory over all his foes in 
a few triumphant passages, while the finale 
illustrates Bismarck’s boast that Germans 
fear God and nothing else—“not even ridi- 
cule,” adds the wunsparing commentator, 
who thinks that with a little ingenuity the 


should be rejected and condemned. An ar- 
tist sings neither better nor worse because 
he is talked about more frequently and 
with more interest than other people. In 
this sense publicity is futile, but it must be 
remembered that the artist belongs to the 
public and lives from the interest it takes 
in his gifts. Yes, we live on the public, 
materially and even ideally; for us the 
essential thing is to strike and hold the at- 
tention of our audiences, which is not al- 
ways very easy to do. Whether for good 
or ill, the important thing is that they talk 
about us, that they don’t ignore our ex- 
istence even when we are far away. There 
are many artists who make réclame in pro- 
claiming everywhere that they detest pub- 
licity. | follow the opposite course—I cry 
with all my strength, ‘Vive la réclame!” 
Marie Gutheil-Schroder, the Munich con- 
tralto, modestly admits that she is of the 


old-fashioned sort. She thinks that. per- 
sonal reserve and isolation are necessary 
for the ripening of one’s art. “1 am even 


opposed to that kind of criticism which is 
transparent ‘puthng,’ and for this reason 

















FRANCESCO PAULO TOSTI \ 


__ The composer of “Good-bye” and other songs with the element of popularity 
with the English-speaking public of a decade ago has been a resident of London 


for so many years that he is now looked upon almost as an 
Last year he was dubbed Sir Francesco Paulo Tosti. He 


English composer. 
still composes songs, 


but he has never duplicated the popular success of his “Good-bye.” 





music might be made to typify the Kaiser’s 
views on art in general. 
. 6.2 
HE first performance of Umberto Gior- 
dano’s latest work, “These Mariano,” 
has just been given in Palermo. The nov- 
elty, if Palermo reviewers may be regarded 
as authoritative, contains more of the ele- 
ments of enduring popularity than most of 
the composer’s other operas. Chief among 
these are “Andrea Chenier,” “Siberia,” 
“Fedora” and “Marcella”—all but the last 
have been heard in New York. 
x * * 
ro enterprising Munich paper recently 
requested several of the most con- 

spicuous artists in the concert and opera 
world to discuss the value of the press 
agent as an institution. Aino Ackté, the 
Finnish soprano, was frank in her con- 
fession : 

“There is a kind of réclame that can in- 
jure the artist and make him an object of 
ridicule, but I don’t think that all réclame 


I consider it ill-judged to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of critics with the hope of in- 
fluencing their opinion.” 

Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, when 
asked for her opinion, wrote: “Publicit: 
is the daily bread of the artist. Every 
exaggeration is an evil, every omission a 
still greater evil. A happy medium gilded 


over in a seemly manner is desirable.” 
* * = 


CENTENARY-MADNESS is a mental 

and emotional disorder that is running 
amuck this year in Europe, notably in Ger- 
many. Arrangements have now been made 
by German enthusiasts to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of Norbert Burg- 
mihler, who was born in Diisseldorf in 
May, 1810, and died in Aix-la-Chapelle at 
the age of twenty-six years. He had been 
a pupil of Spohr and Hauptmann, and, al- 
though his career was brought to an early 
termination by his dissipation, he left a 
number of compositions that were after 
ward praised by Schumann. His range of 


works embraced symphonies, overtures, 
string quartets, concertos for piano and for 
violin, and songs. 


* * * 
A CATHEDRAL organ in conflict with 
wash-day! In Bangor, Wales, the 
town fathers recently diverted the supply 
of water that works the engine of the blow- 
ing apparatus at the cathedral, and now 
the pressure is so light that the engine de- 
clines to work, especially on Mondays, 
when the washerwomen of the town are 
busy. The cathedral authorities have com- 
plained to the Corporation, and the inhab- 
itants, throwing long-accepted adages to 
the winds, are trying to decide for them- 
selves as to the relative merits of cleanli- 
ness and godliness. 
* * * 
ONDON has been interested this Spring 
in Her Residentie Orkest, a visiting 
orchestra from The Hague, which, under 
the baton of Dr. Henri Viotta, has given 
a series of concerts in Queen’s Hall. The 
conductor threw some light on musical con- 
ditions in Holland, and especially his home 
city, in an interview published in the Lon- 
don Standard a few days since. His or- 
chestra is made up of students, ex-students 
and professors of The Hague Conserva- 
toire, of which he is director. 

“But Holland is still young in music,” 
he explained. “She has no _ permanent 
opera, and until I came on the scene she 
had no established orchestral organization. 
There has been a great awakening within 
recent years. The Hague Conservatoire 
alone has 400 students. Besides, Amster- 
dam has in its Wagner Society, an associa 
tion such as no other city in the world can 
boast. It is not a money-making concern— 
in fact, not a ticket could be bought for 
any of the performances, even bv royalty. 
Like most opera ventures, the society is 
run entirely by subscriptions collected with 
the object of giving certain fixed perform- 
ances. Thus a few years ago we de 
to give ‘Parsifal’ in defiance of Bayreuth. 
Like New York, we founda that the proh* 
bition was not legal, certainly not inter 
national. Since then all of Wagner’s works 
have been given, and lately also ‘Salomé’ 
and ‘Elektra.’ The idea has been discussed 
of establishing a permanent opera, with 
‘Parsifal’ as the chief attraction. But I 
don’t know that we are ripe for it yet.” 

* * * 

[LANO-PLAYING contests as a proof of 

physical endurance crop out here and 
there with more or less regularity, bu* 
there is an element of novelty, however 
freakish, in the record established in Liver- 
pool the other day by a singing suburhban— 
the adjective is used out of courtesy rather 
than conviction. A man already past the 
allotted threescore years and ten gave a 
birthday party, at which, for the entertain- 
ment of his relatives and friends, he sang 
seventy-two songs, one for each year o1 
his life. The “feat” occupied six hours, 
with necessarwv intervals for rest. 

As the outcome of a suggestion that he 
had exhausted himself, the veteran birth- 
day-child invited his friends for another 
evening, when he sang one hundred songs, 
“and demonstrated that his staying powers 
were better than those of some of his chal- 
lengers,” as the Daily Telegraph observes. 
On this occasion he began singing at a 
quarter to seven and finished at half-past 
one in the morning, his continuance per- 
formance lasting nearly seven _ hours. 
Should this mode of entertaining become 
general with septuagenarian hosts, the pos- 
sibilities paralyze the imagination. 

. es <6 

LONDON critic has lifted up his voice 

in protest against the mania rampant 
among present-day composers for uncon- 
scionable diffuseness in their works. Since 
the days of Beethoven, he reminds us in 
Truth, a symphonic work that lasts less 
than an hour has become a rarity. Brahms 
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is a symphonist of frightful prolixity. 
Tschaikowskv seemed to be incapable of 
writing concise music, and, coming down 
to contemporaries, we have _ Richard 
Strauss, after commencing with laudable 
moderation, giving us “Ein Helenleben” 
and the “Sinfonia domestica,” which truly 
exceed the limits of human patience. 

One or two of Gustav .mahler’s sym- 
phonies, he continues, occupy an hour and 
a half, Paderewski’s symphony consumes 
almost an hour, and Busoni’s piano con- 
certo is quite as long. It is ditficult to un- 
derstand why modern composers make 
such exorbitant demands upon the patience 
of their audiences. If Mozart had the fac- 
ulty of saying all that his heart dictated to 
him when he wrote his “Jupiter” or his 
Symphony in B Minor without exceeding 
a half-hour, why do our modern compos- 
ers, who are no Mozarts, find it impossible 
to write a symphony that is not twice or 
thrice as long? Le Ménestrel applauds the 
Englishman’s protest, but doubts that it 
will have the desired effect upon the tonal 
garrulousness of the modern school, whose 
representatives affect abhorrence for any- 
thing that could be construed as “making 
concessions to the public.” 

* * * 


POR several years Minnie Tracey has held 

a position peculiarly her own in the 
concert world of Paris. Until quite re- 
cently she was content to confine her at- 
tention to the art of the song-recitalist, 
but a few months ago her aspirations took 
the turn that seems inevitable to American 
sopranos, and she made her trial flights in 
opera in the South of France and Switzer- 
land. Now she has ventured a début in 
opera in Paris, apparently with results that 
may encourage her to persist in her new 
career. Selika, in Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
caine,” was the rdle she chose for her first 
appearance at the Gaité-Lyrique, under the 
Isola Brothers’ auspices. 

At the Opéra a contralto named Charny, 
discovered by Camille Saint-Saéns in Al- 
giers, has been introduced as Dalila by the 
directors, who are about to give their own 
tenor discovery, M. Granal, his first stage 
experience as Rhadames. Director Carré, 
of the Opéra Comique, has accepted a new 
ballet for production, entitled “Couleur-du- 
Feu.” The widow of Catulle Mendés is 
the author of the book, while D. E. Ingel- 
brecht is responsible for the music. 

* * * 


CORRESPONDENCE editors of English 

periodicals devoted to the music world 
have a busy time of it. In King Edward’s 
country, when a music teacher is perplexed 
as to what course of treatment to adopt 


that suggests itself is to write to one of 
the papers for advice. Thus a Londoner 
has applied to the Musical Herald for ad- 
vice as to how a violin pupil may be cured 
of “inattention, carelessness, general slack- 
ness and want of ambition” and a tendency 
to neglect her practice for pleasure and 
social engagements. “Personally,” adds the 
distressed teacher, “I consider a good shak- 
ing the best treatment.” 

The correspondence editor is of a differ- 
ent opinion. He suggests three alternatives: 
“Persuade her to prepare for an examina- 
tion. If she has a friend who plays the 
piano fairly well, get a number of attrac- 
tive duets for violin and piano, Induce her 
to join a suitable orchestra.” ‘| he question 
as to what must be done in case the re- 
fractory pupil should refuse to consider 
any of these suggestions is left unsolved. 

* * * 


THE most extreme examples of Italian 

realism in opera have now been 
eclipsed, if report speaks true, by a one- 
act novelty entitled “Calendimaggio,” by a 
young composer named Pietri, who appar- 
ently hopes to scramble out of obscurity by 
out-Heroding Herod. In adopting the fa- 
miliar formula of commencing with a se- 
duction and ending with a murder, with 
innumerable melodramatic thrills thrown 
in between, he has followed illustrious ex- 
amples, but seems to have gone them all 
one better in the exuberance and violence 
with which he has colored the exaggera- 
tions of a sensational libretto. 

At the premiére in Florence the leading 
female rdle was created by Tina Desana, 
who enjoyed a little vogue all her own dur- 
ing a New York engagement of the Abram- 
son Opera Company two years ago. 

* * * 


PUCCINI may. now learn by personal ex- 
perience the advertising value of the 
denunciation of an opera because of its 
alleged immorality. The directors of the 
lyceums in the Russian towns of Molitopol 
and Simferopol have forbidden the stu- 
dents to attend performances of “Tosca,” 
on the ground that it is “scandalous and 
immoral”! At their request the municipal 
authorities have instructed the police to 
prevent all students from entering the the- 
ater, using force if necessary. J. L. H. 





Recital of Claude Warford’s Pupil 


A piano recital was given on April 29 by 
Madeline Heyder at the studio of her 
teacher, Claude Warford, in New York. Mr. 
Warford also contributed several songs to 
the program. Miss Heyder won consider- 


numbers by MacDowell, Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Rachmaninoff, Liszt, and especially in 
three of Grieg’s “Lyrical Pieces.” Mr. War- 
ford, who was in his best voice, gave much 
pleasure by his singing of groups of songs 
by Schubert, Schumann, Tours, Aylward 
and Lehmann. 


THIRD AMERICAN MUSIC 
SOCIETY CONCERT 








Successful Event, Presenting Chamber 
Music Works and Songs by 
American Composers 


The third and last concert of the year of 
the New York Center of the American 
Music Society was given at Mendelssohn 
Hall Friday evening, April 29. The assist- 
ing artists were Harriette Cropper John- 
ston, soprano; the Tollefsen Trio, Mme. 
Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, piano; Carl 
H. Tollefsen, violin; Vladimir Dubinsky, 
‘cello, and Arthur Bergh, accompanist. 

The-+ program was as follows: Songs— 
Harriet Ware, “Boat Song”; John Beach, 
“Song of the Lilac”; Frederic Ayres, “Hes- 
per’; Chester Ide, “Names”; Howard 
Brockway, Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
op. 9, in G Minor; Allegro Risoluto, An- 
dante-Allegro Scherzando, Allegro; Henry 
F, Gilbert, Celtic Study No. 1, Faery Song, 


Salammbo’s Invocation to Tanith; Arthur 
Foote, Trio No. 2, for Piano, Violin and 
Cello, op. 65, in B Flat Major; Allegro 


giocoso, Tranquillo, Allegro molto. 

The first group of songs was of a rather 
light and delicate order, although each of 
the four was a work of distinction. Miss 
Ware’s “Boat Song” already enjoys a wide 
popularity. The “Song of Lilac” is fluent 
and poetic, and Frederic Ayres’s “Hesper” 
has the rare quality of poetry which this 
composer imparts to all of his works. The 
Ide song is a spirited and clever work in 
wakz time. 

Mrs. Johnston is a singer of great nat- 
ural gifts. Her voice is of much clear 
beauty and is best in its middle and upper 
register. All of her interpretations were 
thoughtful and intelligent. Her enuncia- 
tion, although at times exceedingly clear, 
is in general in keeping with the standards 
of enunciation of the day, which are none 
too high. She made a very pleasing im- 
pression upon the audience. 

Howard Brockway’s sonata is a very de- 
lightful work. Both the first and last move- 
ments are bright and spirited, and are well 


to a considerably greater height than the 
other two, both in its melodic conceptions 
and in its informing spirit. Melodically it 
is of great clarity and beauty, and the 
same may be said of its harmonic struc- 
ture. This sonata is a work that, without 
being unnecessarily pretentious, accom- 
plishes all that it sets out to do, and pre- 
sents itself as complete and convincing. It 
was played with much sympathy by Mr. 
and Mrs. Tollefsen, Mr. Tollefsen’s clear 
tone and delicate phrasing and Mrs. Tollef- 
sen’s temperamental qualities contributing 
to a performance which was responded to 
with enthusiasm by the audience. 

The rich and poetic quality of Henry F. 
Gilbert’s songs made an instantaneous ap- 
peal. The Celtic Study No. 1 and the 
Faery Song are two of the results of Mr. 
Gilbert’s dipping into the “Irish literary re- 
vival” and the field of Celtic folksong. The 
melodies, however, are wholly original. 
Both are remarkably poetic works, the first 
in its blending of heroic ruggedness with 
the most delicate flavor of poetry, and the 
second in its breezy dance rhythm and its 
undercurrent of somber mystery. Salamm- 
bo’s aria, text from Flaubert’s novel, made 
a big impression. Its coloring is rich in 
Orientalism. In response to enthusiastic 
applause Mrs. Johnston repeated the Faery 
Song as an encore. 

The Foote Trio, through several per- 
formances in the last two years, has be- 
come very favorably known, although not 
sufficiently well known. The first move- 
ment has much spirit and musical impulse 
and a charming second theme that one 
would like to hear more of in the develop- 
ment. But in the second movement the 
composer rises to a greater height. This 
movement is warmly melodious and has a 
very impressive moment near its close, 
where the movement changes to the nature 
of something like a solemn march, produc- 
ing an effect of much poetic dignity. It 
received an excellent rendering at the hands 
of the Tollefsen Trio, and Mr. Dubinsky’s 
broad and beautiful tone was heard to good 
advantage. 





Mme. Langendorff’s Scranton Recital 


Scranton, Pa., April 26.—A song recital 
was given last night by Frieda Langen- 
dorff, the contralto, in Conservatory Hall, 
which stirred the audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. The listeners were made up 
mostly of music students and musical en- 
thusiasts, whose verdict of decided approval 
was obtained in the opening number. Both 
as to excellency of voice and superior in- 
terpretation Mme. Langendorff ranks with 
the most noted artists who have visited this 











with an obstreperous pupil, the first step able applause by her splendid playing of developed, and the middle movement rises city. J. A. P. 
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Than Atherton Smith, 





BEST PARIS TEACHERS NON-PARISIANS 


No Singing Masters More Successful There Than Anglo-Saxons, 

and of These None Is More Respected Among Serious Workers 
the Scotchman—Francis_ Richter’s 
Departure from Paris—A Concert by a Buffalo Girl ' 








Paris, April 15.—In spite of all that is 
said against American students coming to 
Paris to study with American teachers, one 
is strongly inclined to believe, after long 
residence in Paris and careful considera- 
tion of the situation, that the Anglo-Saxons 
—at least, let us say, the foreigners—are 
the best teachers of singing here. It is 
difficult to find a reason why. Perhaps one 


might venture the opinion that French dic 
tion is not conducive to depth of tone; and 
naturally a French master would train a 
voice more or less according to the de- 
mands of the language most sung. 

At any rate, there are new successes here 
every year of Anglo-Saxon teachers, al- 
though it seems that “standing room only” 
must soon be all that is left for the next 
to arrive. Among the newcomers, compar- 
atively speaking, although already quite 
established in one of the charming “quar- 
ter” studios, is Atherton Smith, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. Mr. Smith has been here a 
year and a half, and the chances are he will 
be here many more, for he has made him- 
self liked and respected as a serious work- 


eight years Mr. Smith has been appearing 
throughout Great Britain in oratorio, con- 
cert and recital, having been soloist with 
all the big choral and orchestral societies, 
extending his tours sometimes to Belgium, 
Switzerland and France.. He owes his mu- 
sical training to three masters—Buohy, of 
Paris and Sir Charles Santley and Ran- 
degger, of London. 

In his teaching, Mr. Smith directs his 
great effort to voice production and lieder. 
In this he stands perhaps as a bit of a re- 
actionary in an atmosphere that fairly reeks 
of “opera.” A full répertoire of lieder 
well interpreted, well sung, well felt, is in 
his opinion as high an artistic equipment 
as a singer can possess, and it is to this end 
and this art, in part neglected, that he 
trains his pupils. 

The natural artist in Atherton Smith has 
found expression, too, in his painting. His 
work has twice been accepted by the Salon 
des Artists Francais, which is to open this 
year, the first week in May. tis “Il meure 
du Déjeuner,” which has just been hung 
there, was painted last Summer in the 
North of France. 


For the portrait reproduced Mr. Smith 
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Atherton Smith. From a Painting in the Paris Salon 


er among serious workers. Mr. Smith is 
both a singer who teaches and a teacher 
who sings. It is not easy to say which he 
is first, for he does both well. His voice 
is a baritone of very delightful quality, and 
he sings with taste and heart and finish. 
Indeed, he could not sing in any other way, 
for he is a musician. For about seven or 


sat to a young Canadian, John Russell, of 
Hamilton, Ont., whose work stands espe 
cially well among the younger painters... It 
was exhibited in the Salon of last year. 
i & 

Sailing for America on the President 
Grant last Sunday was a young American 
musician with a record of many European 








A Group of Musical Notabilities Photographed for “Musical America” in the Garden 


of Frank G. Dossert in Paris. 


From Left to Right: Miss Leonard, the Ameri- 


can Teacher; Marcel Rogers, Tenor; Frank G. Dossert, Teacher and Composer; 
Lucy Prendergast, Soprano; Dorothy Toye, the American Girl with the “Jekyll 
and Hyde” Voice (Soprano and Tenor), and Francis Richter, the Blind Ameri- 


can Pianist (in the Foreground) 


successes. He is }rancis Richter, the 
pianist. Mr. Richter returns, after a num- 
ber of years abroad, for an American tour. 
During the past year he has had his resi- 
dence in Paris, although he has spent some 
time in London also, where he was very 
cordially received in recital and salon work. 
He gave his big recital in Paris a month 
or two ago, and he has played often at the 
home of Henry Eames, with whom he has 
been working. Besides this, he has played 
twice at the Blind Institute with enormous 
success, and was engaged for a perform- 
ance at its big annual conclave before an 
audience of some 800 people for the Ioth 
of this month, but his decision to sail at 
once has interfered with these plans. He 
gives up also an engagement to play at the 
Lyceum Club next month and a hearing 
before the directors of the Lamoureux 
Concerts which was arranged by Mme. 
Lamoureux, who is much interested in the 
young musician. 

Mr. Richter has been considera) \ 
on account of his approaching departure 
among his musical friends, of whom he has 
made many in this year in Paris. Mrs. 
Rogers, 8 bis, Rue Campagne Premiere, 
will give a farewell reception for him to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Richter is taking with him perhaps 
as interesting a library of braille music as 
exists in America. 

i 

A great many musicians were present at 
the concert last Thursday in Salles des 
Agriculteurs of Eleanor Ehlers, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Miss Ehlers is a gifted pupil of the 
Polish master, Zielinski. [his was her first 
concert in Paris, and she handled a dishcult 
program in a thoroughly musical way. She 
has very recently arrived here, yet she has 


already played at one of the concerts of 
the American Church, Ave de |’Alma, and 
in the salon of Mrs, Frank Mason, wife of 
our American Consul, 

Louise LLEWELLYN. 


Practical Piano Instruction for Ameri- 
cans in Berlin 


Bertin, April 16.—American piano stu- 
dents in Berlin are showing their appre- 
ciation of what is of practical value to 
them, by the interest they are taking in the 
normal classes of Howard Wells, the 
well-known  Leschetizky representative. 
This idea of “teaching pupils how to teach” 
is a new one here, but has created wide- 
spread interest and enthusiasm. 

When a student returns to America from 
his study abroad he too often loses sight 
of the preparatory training that is neces- 
sary and gives his pupils the same work 
that he himself was doing in his advanced 
stages. The normal training of Mr. Wells 
is intended to give pupils the benefit of 
years of experience and save the young 
teacher and his pupils from wasting time 
and energy in experimental work. The 
course includes the preparatory technic of 
the Leschetizky School, ear-training, key- 
board harmony and musical analysis. After 
going through this work Mr. Wells ‘teaches 
a pupil before the class as a practical dem- 
onstration of these points, affording the 
most valuable and practical training that 
a young teacher could have. 


Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth” will be given for 
the first time with scenic equipment in 
ferlin this Summer as a feature of the 
Gura Opera Season, 
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BAR LADIES’ HATS AT 
ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Philadelphia Committee Decides 
Only Women Over Forty Should 
Be Allowed to Retain Headgear 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—The sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Women’s Committee 
and its auxiliary of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra was held here last week, at the 
Acorn Club. A suggestion was made to 
lessen the hat annoyance at the concerts 
next season. Miss Frances Wister, gen- 
eral secretary of the Guarantee Committee, 


declared : 
“To merely mention hats is really enough, 
for everybody knows what tremendous 


size they have attained this season and 
how impossible it is to see anything over 
those vast brims.” 

One of the audience remarked that the 
evil might be lessened by printing a notice 
to the effect that all ladies over forty be 
permitted to retain their headgear. 

“That undoubtedly would solve the prob- 
lem,” acknowledged the speaker, amid gen- 
eral applause. Previous to the meeting, a 
private session of the directors was held 
and the following officers were re-elected 
for the coming year: Mrs. J. Dallas Dixon, 
president; Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall, first 
vice-president ; Mrs. Thomas Skelton Har- 
rison, second vice-president; Miss Ethel 
Parrish, recording secretary; Mrs. William 
W. Arnett, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Alfred Reginald Allen, treasurer; Miss 
Frances A. Wister, general secretary ‘ior 
the Guarantee Fund. 

Reports read showed that the art students 
of many institutions had been enabled last 
season to attend the orchestra concerts 
through the reduction of the prices of a 
stipulated number of seats. The Guarantee 
Committee’s report stated that the Ham- 
merstein opera on Saturday evenings had 
lessened the orchestra attendance and 
caused a noticeable dwindling of the pat- 
ronage. It was thought that the plans of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company may im- 
prove the orchestra attendance next sea- 
son, as no performances of opera have so 
far been listed for Saturday evenings or 
Friday afternoons. Ss & & 








Miss Besthoff Sings at American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music 


Mabel Besthoff, a promising young pupil 
of Miss Ditto, was heard in an excellent 
piano recital at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York, on April 20. 
She was assisted by Bess Stephens Lang- 
ham, contralto, a pupil of McCall Lang- 
ham. Miss Besthoff was much applauded 
for her rendering of works by Rameau, 
Schytte, Mozart, Rossi, Chopin, Bach, Scar- 
latti and MacDowell, and the vocal num- 
bers, which were admirably sung, com- 
prised songs by Rossi, Secchi, Massenet, 
Harris and Mager. 





Boston Girl Makes Triumphant Début 
in Florence, Italy 


Boston, April 30.—Newspapers and let- 
ters from Italy, just received in Boston, 
contain glowing accounts of the début in 
Florence, as Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,” of 
Maud C. Bagley, of this city, known to the 
stage as Maud Thecla and in private life 
Mme. Gaston Meyer. Mme. Thecla is a 


MUSICAL 
pupil of Jean de Reszke, Verques and 
Emma Nevada. One Florence critic re- 
marks upon her “handsome stage pres- 
ence and powerful voice of remarkable 
range, which she uses with considerable 
skill.” “Mme. Thecla’s impersonation of 


the loving and faithful Elizabeth was both 
gracious and tender,’ says another, “and 
she was a very striking and queenly figure 
on the stage. Her voice is of very beauti- 
ful, warm quality, powerful and resonant, 
qualities which are strikingly evident in 
the upper register.” 


BIRMINGHAM’S FESTIVAL 








Damrosch Orchestra and Soloists De- 
light Audiences—Chorus Compli- 
mented 





Mrs. T. H. Aldrich, Jr., of Birmingham, 
Who Played at the Festival in That 


City 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 25.—Birming- 
ham was awakened from her musical 


apathy last week by the advent of the Dam- 
rosch Symphony Orchestra and its delight- 
ful soloists, Mme. Anderson, Mme. Ne- 
vada Van der Veer, Reed Miller and Mar- 
cus Kellerman. The programs were most 
engaging, and suited all tastes. The Festi- 
val Chorus was especially complimented 
by Mr. Damrosch, as also the Treble Clef 
Club, and especially Mrs. T. H. Auarich, 
Jr., who on the opening night played the 
Weber Concertstiicke with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Mrs. Aldrich’s rendition of 
the number was masterly, and birmingham 
exhibited a great deal of pride in the own- 
ership of such talent. 

Reed Miller received an ovation. He 
made Birmingham his home for a number 
of years, and his coming is always looked 
forward to with interest, and many social 
affairs are planned in his honor. 


a Be Ge 





Felix Weingartner, director of the Vi- 
enna Court Opera, is suing Dr. Richard 
Batka, the Vienna critic, for libel. 
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GRIEG’S ORIGINALITY 








Regarding Grieg’s originality, which has 
been discussed in recent numbers of Mu- 
sIcAL AMERICA, the Rochester Post-Express 
of April 25 has an admirable editorial from 


which a few paragraphs are herewith 
quoted : 
Every pianist who loves individuality 


turns with enthusiastic affection to the 
compositions of Edvard Grieg. His work 
came upon Europe—jaded by overmuch 
Kapellmeister music—with as fresh a 
charm as, at an earlier day, .did the 


mazurkas of Chopin. In both cases the 
originality of the composer is strongly 
tinged by the race spirit. * * * Yet 
Grieg is not more Norwegian than Bee- 
thoven is German. The genius of the Ger- 
man Volkslied penetrates Beethoven 
through and through; it inspires his highest 
utterances. The great choral climax of the 
Ninth Symphony; what is it but a glorified 
folk-song? When Mr. Huneker called 
Grieg’s music “map music,” he apparently 
did not realize that the clever saying in- 
ferentially damned Shakespeare for being 
English and Homer for being Greek. If 


nationalism is a sin, then the greatest com- 
posers and authors are in the same plight 
with Grieg; for Grieg is not more defi- 
nitively a Scandinavian than Homer is a 
Grecian or Shakespeare an Englishman. 
* * * A few Norwegian folk-songs 
Grieg confessedly arranged; but he invari- 
ably admitted their origin in the title. It is 
true that the folk-song flavor runs through 
Grieg’s music; but the malicious sub-infer- 
ence of some of the composer’s detractors, 
that he does not imagine melodies of his 
own, is utterly without foundation in fact. 
If Grieg is an appropriator of the fruit of 
other men’s brains, let the men who make 
the accusation give us chapter and verse. 
But they cannot do so. They might as 
well accuse Moliére of plagarism because 
he laid Plautus and Lope de Vega and 
many another beside under contribution; 
or Shakespeare because he transmuted the 
silver of Boccaccio into gold; or Milton be- 
cause he got the inspiration for his 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” from old 
Thomas Burton. All that Grieg got from 
the instinctive singers of Norway was their 
musical habit of thought—their use of an- 
cient tonality and the characteristic national 
rhythm of Norway. 





“SAMSON AND DELILAH” SUNG 





Schubert Society of Newark Performs 
Ably Under Director Russell 


Newark, N. J., April 30—With Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, contralto, and Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, among the soloists, and Louis 
Arthur Russell as conductor, there never 
was a moment’s doubt of the success of 
the performance of Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
and Dalila” by the Schubert Oratorio So- 
ciety on Friday evening of last week. | 
Krueger Auditorium was filled to over- 
flowing with the largest audience that has 
attended a Schubert entertainment in 
nearly ten years. 


The famous diva was Dalila, of course, 
and Mr. Beddoe was Samson. The role 
of the High Priest was undertaken by 


Frederick Wheeler, baritone, of New York, 
and those of Abimelech and the old Hebrew 
by Harry Truax, baritone, of this city. The 
choral body, augmented for this occasion, 
numbered 125 singers, and it had the as- 
sistance of an orchestra of forty musicians 
from New York and this city. 

Conductor Russell kept his forces well 
together, the chorus under his direction 
having made gratifying progress in fluency 
and precision of singing. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s noble voice and Mr. Beddoe’s mel- 
lifluous and powerful tenor lent great dis- 
tinction to the performance, and the other 
soloists acquitted themselves well. 





An Enjoyable Detroit Concert 


Detroit, May 2.—An enjoyable concert 
was recently given at the residence of Dean 
Jenkins by Clyde A. Nichols, tenor, who 
sang numbers by d’Hardelot and Manney; 
Emma MacDonald, ’cellist, who played 
numbers by Popper and Huber, and Anna 
Louise Gillies, an exceptionally gifted so- 
prano, who was much applauded for her 
rendering of songs by Ronald, Leoni, Dv6é- 
rak and Lehmann. 


INEZ HARRISON’S RECITAL 





Boston Contralto and Nativa Mande- 
ville Give Enjoyable Program 


Boston, May 2.—Inez Harrison, contral- 
to, assisted by Nativa Mandeville, soprano, 
gave a program of songs last Wednesday 
afternoon at the studio of her teacher, 
Anna Miller Wood, in the Pierce Building. 
There was a large, appreciative audience. 
[he program was as follows: 

Miss 
“Dance Song,” 
English Air; 
“The Pretty Creature,” 
from La _ Gioconda, 


“Caro mio ben,” Giordano; 
“Drink to Me Only,” Old 
Old Scotch Air; 
“Voce di Donne,’ 
“Good Night,” 


Harrison, 
Handel; 
*Loch Lomond,” 
Storace; 
Ponchelli; 


Rubinstein; “The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” Franz; 
“Serenade”’ and “Die Mainacht,’’ Brahms; “Fru- 
lingsnacht,””’ Schumann; “The Blackbird,’ Harris; 
“The Wood-Pigeon,” Lehmann; “Gae to Sleep,” 
Fisher; “Song of Four Seasons,’”’ Foote; Miss 
Mandeville, ‘“‘Chantez, riez, dormez,’’ Gounod; 
“Depuis le jour,” from Louise, Charpentier; 


“Chanson Provengale,” dell’ Aqua. 


Miss Harrison has been studying for sev- 
eral seasons with Miss Wood, and displays 
exceptional technical ability. The program 
she gave was similar to one she will give 
in a public recital in Pawtucket, R. L., this 
week, 

Miss Mandeville’s voice is high and bril- 
liant, and she also is one of miss Wood's 
very successful pupils. Both artists were 
successful in their songs and arias, and 
were warmly applauded. D. 





Original Compositions at Studio Recital 


At the recent American song recital in 
the studio of Eugene Heffley, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, songs by Mary Living- 
stone Chase, Mary Allen Brown, Marion 
Eugenie Bauer and Angela Diller were 
sung, in each case being accompanied by 
the composer. The artists were Cora Su- 


ters, soprano; Elizabeth King, mezzo-so- 
prano; Grace Ewing, contralto; Frederick 
Weld, baritone, and Kenneth Bingham, 
baritone. 
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MANAGER CHARLTON 
LISTS NEW ARTISTS 


Mmes. Langendorff, Rider-Kelsey, 
Alda, and Mr. Witherspoon 
Among the Additions 


Loudon Charlton’s plans for next season, 
while not yet completed, already have pro- 
gressed to a point that promises an ex- 
ceptionally busy Many 
have been made to his list of artists, while 
most of the of the past season 
have been retained. 

Mme. Sembrich, whose tour this season 
has taken her the width and breadth of 
the country, 
return engagements in the larger cities of 
the East and Middle West and visit several 
places that could not be included in this 
Gadski has so ar- 


season. additions 


“top-liners” 


returns in October to sing 


year’s itinerary. Mme. 
ranged her operatic bookings that she wil 
be free for an extended tour early in the 
season. She will go to the Pacific Coast. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, the English contral- 
to, will spend January, February and 
America. Mme. Alda, for the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House, will concertize at such times as her 


March in 
past two years of the 


operatic engagements in Boston and Chi- 
cago permit. Other prima donnas who 
will be heard in concert are: Mme. Frieda 
Langendorff, contralto; Mme. Niessen- 
Stone, mezzo-soprano; Mme. Corinne Ri- 
der-Kelsey, soprano, and Mme. Mary His- 
sem de Moss, soprano. 

Of the male artists on the Charlton 
list, that ever-popular singer Vavid Bisp- 
ham probably deserves first mention. Mr. 
Bispham, as usual, has a number of novel- 
ties to offer, among them readings of 
“Macbeth” and “L’Arlesienne,”’ the latter 
a play of Daudet with incidental music by 
Bizet. A series of special orchestral con- 
certs is planned by Mr. Bispham. 

Herbert Witherspoon, the well-known 
basso, will be heard in concert and orato- 
rio during the month of October, prior to 
his return to the Metropolitan, where his 
fiftieth appearance last season made him a 
pronounced favorite. 

George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, whose 
annual Carnegie Hall recitals have become 
a regular feature of the metropolitan mu- 
sical season, will make a concert tour that 
will include all sections of the country; 
while Claude Cunningham, Francis Rogers 
and Morton Adkins—the last named a com- 
paratively new singer, of whom Mr. Charl 
ton expects big things—will compete for 
baritone honors. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, whose rise to 
worldwide recognition has been nothing 
short of phenomenal, will come to the 
United States earlier than usual and re- 
main until the season's close, and even then 
the time will be insufficient to fill all the 
dates available. A series of three concerts 
will be given in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago and several other cities, in addition 
to the places visited on the regular tour. 

Another chamber-music organization of 
which much is expected is the Beebe-D« 
thier combination, whose Sonata Recitals 
have been received with great favor in the 








PRINCIPALS IN THE PITTSBURG FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA TOUR 








From a Snapshot Taken for 
Festival Orchestra—From Left to 


Kohler, Concert-Master and Violin Soloist; 


lin Lawson, Tenor 


“Musical America” 


Right: 


in Washington Last Week, During the Southern Tour of the Pittsburg 
Frank W. Ruddy, Manager of the Tour; 
Alice Merritt-Cochrane, Soprano; Lillia Snelling, Contralto, and Dr. Frank- 


Frank Croxton, Basso; Franz 





East. Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and Edouard 
Dethier, violinist, will |e heard both jointly 
and individually. Another violinist of note 
is Theodore Spiering. 

he latest feather in the Charlton man- 
agerial cap is the acquisition of the | 
harmonic Orchestra, under the famous Gus 
tav Mahler. This time-honored organi- 
zation will give sixteen pairs of concerts 
in Carnegie Hall, to fall on Tuesday eve 
nings and Friday afternoons respectivel 
and a supplementary series of subscription 
concerts on Sunday afternoons. In addi 
tion to this increased activity, the orches 
tra will be heard in cities tributary to 
New York. 

There will be several additions to this ex- 
tended list to be announced within a few 
days, among them being two pianists of 
international fame and another singer 
whose operatic achievements have been a 
feature of the past season at the Metro 
politan Opera House. 


Marcella Cowen’s Song Recital 


The second annual song recital of Mar- 
cella Cowen was given at the studios of 
Anna FE. Ziegler, in New York, on April 
29. The program consisted of songs by 
Handel, Gounod, Tschaikowsky, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Massenet, Ware and 
Woodman. 


J. Steiner, the eminent German lieder 
singer, has been singing with considerable 
success in Italy, and is now fm Vienna. 


A MUCH-LAUDED BOOK 





Taylor’s “Psychology of Singing” Ex- 
cites Critics to Enthusiasm 


The Summer is a good time to formulate 
ideas for use in the following season, and 
in view of the many conflicting ideas con- 
cerning the voice, it might make for some 
unity of understanding, or at least for a 
rational basis for the inevitable discus- 
sions of next year, if teachers would spend 
a part of their Summers studying some of 
the best literature concerning the training 
of the voice 

In this connection it is worth while men- 
tioning some of the comment which has 
been made upon David C. Taylor’s “Psy- 
chology of Singing,” which was reviewed 
in MusicaL AMERICA on its appearance. If 
but one-half of what has since been said 
about it is true, the book has an assured 
and important future. 

Henry T. Finck, of the New York 
Evening Post, has said that this work may 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in 
vocal instruction. Ernst Wolff, in Die 
Musik, has said that it will speedily put an 
end to the dreadful confusion of modern 
methods, if only enough singing teachers 
will seriously apply themselves to studying 
it. Richard Aldrich, of the New York 
Times, calls the book revolutionary. W. 
J. Henderson, of the New York Sun, says 
the teachers of singing will have to read 
“The Psychology of Singing” whether they 


a recital at 


like it or not, and he further calls it one 
of the most original and stimulating books 
ever written on the art of singing. The 
New York Evening Mail says that Mr. 
laylor is the first to be able to show physi- 
ologically why current methods of voice 
training are ruining the voice. 

ven the writers who call the book dar- 
ing, disturbing, and sweeping, commend it 
to all who sing, or want to sing, or teach 
singing. Daniel Gregory Mason refers to 
the chapters devoted to the causes and 
effects of throat stiffening as perhaps the 
most absorbing in the book. As Mr. Tay- 
lor proves his right to speak upon the sub 
ject by the first part of the book, in which 
he treats exhaustively of methods of sing- 
ing, past and present, his conclusions as 
a keen observer and thinker upon the sub- 
ject will be worthy of consideration by all 


Rose Bryant a Soloist 

Rose Bryant, contralto, was soloist at 
tolian Hall, New York, April 
23, singing “Men cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
from “Samson et Delila,” and German's 
“Who'll Buy My Lavender?” She was 
in beautiful voice and was cordially ap- 
plauded. 





Macmillen Engaged by Minneapolis Or- 
chestra 
MINNEAPOLIS, May 1.—Francis Macmil 
len has been engaged by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra as one of its soloists 
for next season, 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 








Esther Singleton’s “Guide to Modern 
Opera”* is a sequel to her older volume, 
“A Guide to the Opera,” which found con- 
siderable favor among those operagoers 
anxious to shirk the burden of reading 
through an entire libretto. The operas con- 
sidered in the new volume include those 
which have become favorites at the Man- 
hattan and Metropolitan houses during re- 
cent years, and also a number of those 
which failed to secure any firm hold on the 
affections of New Yorkers. Miss uingle- 
ton treats them in the same way as she diu 
the older work, telling the stories in de- 
tail, but in this ease refraining from even 
such comment as to the quality of the 
music as she formerly indulged in. Instead 
she has headed every successive chapter 
with a few comments of some sympathetic 
critic, so that the uninformed reader can- 
not but believe that everything discussed 
is a masterwork. The list includes such 





* “A Guide to Modern Opera.” we Sin- 
gleton. Cloth, 220 pages. Dodd, ead & Co., 
New York, 1909. 


operas as “Bartered Bride,” “Eugen One- 
gin,” “Parsifal,” “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Thais,” “Princesse d’Auberge,” “Louise,” 
“Le Jongleur,” “Tiefland,” “Le Villi, “Sa- 
lomé” and “Elektra.” The first chapter of 
the book is devoted to a discussion of some 
of Wagner’s reforms and a few facts re- 
garding Strauss and Debussy. 

Three works of considerable interest to 
those concerned with the vocal instruction 
of children are Walter Aiken’s “Melody 
Studies for Primary Grades,” Arthur J. 
Abbott’s “Individual Singing Exercises” 
and Odoardo Barri’s cantata for unchanged 
voices, “The Flower Queen.” The first two 
offer many simple and helpful vocal exer- 
cises for beginners. The cantata is excel- 
lent in its way, being characterized by 
pleasing but simple melodies, and an ab- 
sence of complex accompaniments. It is 
written for soprano, mezzo-soprano, con- 
tralto and a chorus. Each of these works 
is published by the American Book Com- 


pany. 








A BRILLIANT ’CELLO EFFECT 





Eight Instruments Utilized for Faure 
Elegie in Boston Concert 


Boston, April 26.—A program of marked 
excellence was given by twenty of the ad- 
vanced students in the ensemble classes of 
Josef Adamowski, the distinguished ‘cellist, 
in Jordan Hall last evening. The program 
and those who took part follows: 

Brahm’s First Movement of Trio in C minor, 
Mrs. Genevieve Baker, Benjamin Posner and _ Vir- 
ginia Stickney; Dvérak’s Second and First Move- 
ments of String Quartet in F major, Vaughn Ham- 
ilton, Josephine T. Durrell, Carrie Aiton and Miss 
Stickney; Saint- Saéns’s Second and First Move- 
ments of Pianoforte Trio in F major, Lee M. Pat- 
tison, Misses Durrell and Stickney; Schumann’s 
Scherzo from Pianoforte Trio in D minor, Eva St. 
Claire Hebb, Miss Durrell and Mildred Ridley; 
Faure’s Elegie for Violoncello and Pianoforte, 
Miss Stickney, Fred L. Doten, Helen J. Moor- 
house, F. Stanley Tower, Ora T. Larthard, Abra- 
ham _ Torgove, Miss Ridley and Irving Snow; 
Chopin’s First Movement of Pianoforte Trio in 
G minor, Edith Chapman, Helen Parkhurst and 
Miss Ridley; Saint-Saénms Andante and Scherzo 
from Pianoforte Puartet in B flat major, Augusta 
Gentsch, Ellen S. Stites, Miss Aiton and Miss 
Stickney. 

The novelty of the program was the 
Fauré Elegie, which was performed by 
eight ‘cellos and pianoforte. It is safe to 
say that nothing of this nature was ever 
attempted before in Boston, and the effect 
of the eight instruments, played in unison, 
was singularly interesting and effective. 
The entire program was of uniform artistic 
my in performance. The Saint-Saéns 

rio and the Quartet by the same com- 
poser were deserving of special mention for 
excellent interpretation, beautiful ensemble 
and purity of tone. Another concert by the 
ensemble classes will occur before the close 
of the Spring season. The playing by the 
pupils reflects distinct credit upon their 
able instructor. 





Mrs. Edmund Severn’s Success with 
Her Pupils 
Mrs. Edmund Severn, the New York 


vocal and piano teacher, has been having 
one of her busiest seasons, and will be kept 
in the city the greater part of the Summer 
owing to the large number of pupils from 
out of town, who have booked with her. 
On Tuesday, April 19, a pupils’ musicale 
was given at the Severn Studios, No. 131 
West Fifty-sixth street, when a brilliant 
coloratura singer was introduced in the 
person of Lillian Weis, who sang the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” with re- 
markable ease and skill, causing a decided 
sensation. Alice Browne, from Holyoke, 
Mass., made a fine impression as a pianist, 
giving a charming rendering of Friml’s 
Concert Waltz. Others who took part were 


Hattie Sonthal, pianist; Gretchen Emkes, 
soprano; Elsa Weaver and Gerald Reidy, 
violinists. The affair closed with a_per- 
formance of Leoni’s song cycle, “Fairy 


Dreams,” with Prudence Gruelle, soprano; 
Ida Scott Ryan, contralto; Sam G. Martin, 
tenor, and Robert S. Dalenz, bass. 





An Italian Tenor’s Success 


Mirzan, April 14.—Carl Mardi-Bémer, a 
youthful | tenor of great promise, has met 
with extraordinary success at Molfetta in 
on ‘Barbiere di Siviglia” and “La Sonnam- 
ula.’ 


BUFFALO’S FESTIVAL 





A More Ambitious Program Even Than 
That of Last Year 


BurFaLo, May 2.—Plans made by the di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic Society for 
the second Buffalo May Festival, to be held 
under the auspices of- the society May 12 
to 14, in Convention Hall, indicated that 
the festival will be on a larger scale and of 
oo impressive character than that of last 
May. 

More soloists have been engaged, and 
they are of even wider reputation and abil- 
ity, the Theodore Thomas Orchestra will 
come with a stronger force of players, 
and the Buffalo }h..harmonic Chorus, un- 
der Mr. Webster, will show in its improved 
tonal quality and greater artistic finish the 
advantage of longer association and prac- 
tice. 

This chorus proved its powers last May 
by its fine performance of the difficult El- 
gar work, “The Dream of Gerontius.” In 
the coming festival it will sing Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” César Franck’s “Psalm 
149,” and “The Swan and the Skylark,” by 
A. Goring-Thomas, as well as choruses by 
Lassen, Wagner, Cui, Tanieff and Gold- 
mark, 

On the third festival night, May 14, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink will be the star. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey will be featured. Associated 
with Mrs. Rider-Kelsey in the quartets of 
the choral compositions will be Margaret 
Keyes, Dan Beddoe and Herbert ,\, ither- 
spoon. 


Christine Miller’s Success in the Bach B 
Minor Mass 


Christine Miller’s singing of the con- 
tralto part in the Bach B Minor Mass 
with the Chicago Apollo Club on March 
21 received considerable praise from all 
who heard her. It was her fourth con- 
secutive engagement with that promi- 
nent organization. She sang with beau- 
tiful and soulful tone and a most perfect 
control of her splendid vocal resources, 
winning much applause after every num- 
ber. Her interpretation of the ‘Agnus 
Dei” was marked by great emotional im- 
pressiveness, and the “Qui Sedes” was 
highly satisfying. This marked the sec- 
ond occasion that Miss Miller has sung 
this difficult work with the Apollo Club. 





Roosevelt at Paris Opera 


Paris, April 25.—A gala performance of 
“Samson et Dalila” was given to-night at 


the Opéra in honor of Theodore Roose- 
velt. “Salomé” had originally been se- 
lected for to- night’s offering, and the 
change to Saint-Saéns’s opera was made 
at the former President’s request. The 


audience cheered the guest of honor tu- 
multuously when he appeared in Presi- 
dent Falliére’s box. 





American Musicians Return from Berlin 


Archibald Charles Jackson, baritone, and 
Edmund Sereno Ender, organist, two 
Americans whose success in Germany has 
been recorded in the Berlin correspondence 
to Musical. AMERICA, arrived from Europe 
on April 28 They will both locate in 
America to teach and concertize. 
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BROOKLYN APOLLO 
CLUB IN CONCERT 


Florence Hinkle Wins New Laurel 
as Soloist with Director Brewer’s 
Chorus 





Choral organizations that can be de- 
pended upon to fill an auditorium of the 
size of the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
are certainly few and far between. One 
of these most exceptional organizations is 
the Apollo Club, of which John Hyatt 
Brewer is conductor, and which, with the 
co-operation of such soloists as Florence 
Hinkle, Adah Campbell Hussey, and the 
members of the Kaltenborn String Quartet, 
contrived to fill that house from floor to 
ceiling on the evening of April 27. 

The audience was fully rewarded, more- 
over, for the members of the club sang an 
excellent program in stirring fashion. Of 
course it needed a litthe warming up be- 
fore the singers gave of their best; 
choruses, like operatic artists are never 
at their finest from the very outset. But 
after the first or second number the en- 
thusiasm and spirit with which everything 
was disposed of was electrical. The or- 
ganization disclosed a tonal quality of ex- 
treme beauty and solidity, perfect precision, 
and accurate intonation and its phrasing 
was all that could be desired. Chadwick’s 
“Serenade,” MacDowell’s “War Song” and 
Brambach’s “Evening on the Rhine” were 
done in model fashion. In the latter num- 
ber the accompaniment was finely played 
by the members of the Kaltenborn Quar- 
tet, a piano and an organ. The audience 
expressed its satisfaction in no uncertain 
manner. 

The work of Miss Hinkle was one of the 
features of the evening. Her crystalline 
voicé was at its best, and in a duo from 
“Lakmé” and another from “Madame But- 
terfly,” her voice blended most beautifully 
with that of Miss Hussey. Miss Hinkle 
sang in addition to this a number of love 
songs in so delightful a manner that she 
was forced to grant several encores at 
their close. She was fairly deluged with 
applause and received many floral offerings. 





Palgrave Turner, the English contralto, 
has been re-engaged for Liza Lehmann’s 
second American tour next Autumn, 








Fair Hungarian Pianist Who 
Will Make America Her Home 
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Yolanda Méré, Whose Marriage During Her First American Tour Has Resulted in 
Her Adoption of America as Her Homeland 


OLANDA MERO’S recent marriage to 
Hermann Irion, of Steinway & Sons, 

and the success of her first tour in Amer- 
ica, are the contributing factors which 
have resulted in her decision to make her 
home in New York in the future. When 
Miss Méré came here from Europe last 
Fall she had little intention of remaining 
longer than the one season for which she 
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Schumann Cycle, ‘‘Frauenliebe und 
Leben” a Feature of Inter- 
esting Program 


Matja von Niessen-Stone, the well-known 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
was ‘heard in an enjoyable song recital at 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
on Wednesday evening of last week. The 
singer’s program was arranged with ex- 
ceptional skill, the melodious composers— 
Schubert, Franz and Schumann—occupying 


the first half of the program, the moderns, 
Brahms, Strauss and Wolf the latter half. 
The audience was very large and the artist 
received many flowers after her rendering 
of the Schumann cycle “Frauenliebe und 
Leben.” 

Throughout the evening she was in 
splendid voice, and here delivery of such 
wonderful masterpieces as Schubert’s 
“Gretchen am Spinnrad,” Franz’s “Stille 
Sicherheit” and Schumann’s “Er der Herr- 
lichste von Allen” was something not 
soon to be forgotten. The ecstasy and 
passion of Schumann’s greatest cycle has 
seldom been depicted in a more striking 
manner, and its continuity of spirit was 
happily preserved by the absence of ap- 
plause between the various numbers. 
“Gretchen am Spinnrad,” as Mme. von 
Niessen-Stone sang it, was another splendid 
example of refined vocalism combined with 
intensity of emotional expression. 

The accompaniments were splendidly 
played by Florence McMillan, who dis- 
played pianistic abilities of the highest 
type and yet always succeeded in preserv- 
ing the proper balance between the singer 
and herself. Miss McMuiuilan fully realizes 
Schubert’s ideal of an accompanist as “an 
artist who seems to make his work one 
with that of the vocalist.” 





Michael Press, the violinist, who heads 
the Russian Trio of Berlin, recently won a 
prize of $1,125 in a violin-playing competi- 
tion in Moscow, 


had been engaged to appear in concerts 
and recitals. But the romance which re- 
sulted in her wedding and the cordial 
reception which her fine artistic work has 
aroused throughout the country have as- 
sured her permanent residence here. Miss 
Méro will make a tour limited to twenty- 
five concerts next season. 








To Retire After Quarter Century with 
Metropolitan 


After a service at the Metropolitan Opera 
House that has covered more than twenty- 
five years—ever since the theater was 
opened, in fact—Max Hirsch, who has had 
charge of the company’s road tours this 
year, will retire at the end of the season. 
Mr. Hirsch is personally acquainted with 
all the subscribers to the opera house, it 
is said, and is known by sight to more 
theatergoers than any other man in his line 
of business. It has generally been his duty 
to make announcements 01 changes in casts 
from the stage when members of the com- 
pany were indisposed and unable to sing. 
The abandonment of road tours is given as 
the reason for his retirement. 





Isidore Luckstone Sails 

Isidore Luckstone, the eminent vocal 
teacher, sailed for Paris last week aboard 
the Cincinnati, to remain in the French 
metropolis until October. A number of his 
pupils now appearing in opera abroad wiil 
continue their work with him during the 
Summer, and his class will also include 
many newcomers. Just before he sailed 
Mr. Luckstone received good news from 
his pupil, Cecilia Winter, who has been 
coaching under Lombardi in Florence. 
Miss Winter has been engaged for opera, 
and she was highly commended by Lom- 
bardi on her excellent voice production. 
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It is now stated that Gustav Mahler will 
conduct at the new Grosse Oper to be 
built in Berlin, before and after his New 
York season. 
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THE OPERATIC UPHEAVAL 


The news that Oscar Hammerstein has quit the grand 
opera field and has turned over his Philadelphia opera 
house, his contracts with artists and general operatic 
equipment to the Metropolitan Company and the allied 
interests of the latter institution, comes as a complete 
surprise to the musical world. 

This decision paves the way for a complete upheaval 
in American operatic conditions, the significance of 
which may only be prophesied at this time. 

It amounts practically to this: The Metropolitan 
Company, with its branches in Philadelphia, Boston 
and Chicago, will control absolutely the American 
operatic situation. With Mr. Hammerstein eliminated 
from the field, and his entire resources turned over to 
those interests which have hitherto competed with him, 
the operatic menu for the American public will be pre- 
pared exclusively by the gentlemen who are mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. The competition 
possible will come from a _ source hinted at in 
Musicat AMERICA last week, when the statement 
was made that a opera company will be 
installed in a Broadway theater, forming the nucleus 
for an institution to be opened near the New Theater. 

There is widespread regret over Mr. Hammerstein’s 
departure from the field in which he has so distin- 
guished himself, and in musical circles the feeling pre- 
vails that the new merger, which eliminates competi- 
tion, will hardly operate in the best interests of operatic 
art in this country. 

Such fears, however, have little justification. It has 
been proved beyond a doubt that grand opera is not a 
money-making business. Certainly, the men who now 
constitute the directorate of the merger are not enter- 
ing into this combination with any idea of adding to 


only 


new 


the millions they already possess. 

A “trust” in the opera world is not to be viewed in 
the same light as a “trust” in the world of commerce. 

These gentlemen—all of them successful 
men—believe that New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia should have grand opera seasons. They 
can see no reason why such an undertaking should 
spell “bankruptcy.” They know that the only way to 
accomplish this is to pool their interests, and so arrange 
the plans for each city that there will be no needless 
conflict—that the highest standard of opera may be 
enjoyed, not merely in one opera house, but wherever 
conditions make operatic productions possible. 

That the exactions of some of his leading artists had 
much to do with Mr. Hammerstein’s unexpected down- 
fall is apparent. So long as these singers were in a 
position to bargain with the opposition it was an uphill 
fight for him. He realized that competition of that sort 
was disastrous to a man who relied only upon his own 
ingenuity in fighting the unlimited financial resources 
of the opposition. 

Whatever is to be gained through the new combina- 


business 


tion, one is loath to see the passing from the operatic 
field of that picturesque, indomitable character, who, 
coming to this country as a cigarmaker’s apprentice, 
succeeded in startling the entire world by converting 
New York into the operatic center of all nations. The 
service which Oscar Hammerstein has done for the 
musical education of New York is not to be passed overt 
lightly. His seriousness of purpose, his high ideals, his 
unique methods, his delectable philosophy and keen 
wit have won him popular favor from the day he de- 
cided that New York was big enough for two opera 
houses. 

How characteristic is his parting shot in the war 
which now, apparently, comes to an end! “I am sorry. 
but I’m glad!” he cabled from Paris when the news of 
the deal reached him. 

The entrance into the arena of E. T. Stotesbury adds 
still further interest to the situation. This Philadel- 
phia capitalist, who now becomes a member of the 
New York Company’s board of directors, has solved the 
problem of providing the Quaker City with an amount 
and quality of grand opera consistent with its require- 
ments. His official statement, printed in the news 
supplement of Musicat AMERICA last week, stamps him 
as one who thoroughly understands this need, and is, 
at the same time, ready and capable of satisfying it. 

No comment on the significant transaction is com- 
plete without some reference to the genius of Otto H. 
Kahn, the leading spirit in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s board of directors, and under whose auspices 
the deal was finally closed. Mr. Kahn now adds to’ his 
duties an interest in the Philadelphia, Boston and Chi- 
cago companies, all of which will profit by his wide 
experience and progressive spirit. 

The announcement that William G. Guard, Mr. 
Hammerstein’s press representative, is to go over to the 
Metropolitan meets with the favor of all New York 
newspaper men. Mr. Guard’s characteristic courtesy, 
loyalty to his chief, and the intelligent manner in which 
he has filled the exacting duties of his position, make 
him an ideal man for this work. 





“POIA” AND THE TIME-SERVERS 
The New York Sun and the New York World of 


April 26 have printed dispatches regarding the unwar- 
ranted attack made by the German press upon Arthur 
Nevin's opera, “Poia,” recently produced at the Royal 
Opera House in Berlin. The general antagonism to 
what is regarded as the Americanization of the German 
operatic stage seems to have focused not only in the 
expressions of the Berlin critics, but in the news 
columns of the Berlin press as well. At the time that 
“Poia” was first accepted by the authorities at the 
Berlin Opera House the acceptance was denied by the 
Lokal Anszeiger, which paper was subsequently com- 
pelled to invent an excuse for its statement. The same 
paper, acting upon the opportunity of the change in 
date of some forthcoming performances of “Poia,” an- 
nounced that the withdrawn. The 
authorities of the Royal Opera House promptly issued 
a flat denial of the report, and again the Lokal Anzeiger 


opera had been 


prepared a lame excuse. 

It has been generally supposed that musical criticism 
had reached a high state of excellence in Berlin, but 
the present event brings the intelligence of the Berlin 
Poia” is the first opera of its 
There is 


“e 


critics into question. 
composer, and it is said to have its defects. 
no question, however, but that it has its good points; 
and the bitter and concerted denunciation of the opera: 
by the German press is regarded by all impartial on- 
lookers as wholly unwarranted and as a mere attempt 
to keep America out of the German operatic world. 
Such an attitude on the part of the Berlin critics is 
time-serving of the cheapest sort, and the Germans need 
not look further than their own Schopenhauer to learn 
how unworthy of intelligent men is their position. 
Time-serving of this sort never won any point worth 
winning in the world. If “Poia” is bad, it will die 
quickly enough; if its good qualities are such as to 
prevail 
against it more than temporarily, and such vilification 
will not only not hurt the opera or its composer, but 


prejudiced and time- 


insure it life, no amount of vilification will 


it will do much to lower the 
serving critics in their own eyes and the world’s. 
Nothing is more certain than that the international 
interest in art is growing at an extraordinarily rapid 
rate at the present time. It is a movement not to be 
checked by any group of prejudiced critics. 
could possibly come from a fair weighing of the merits 
and defects of “Poia” in Berlin. Nothing better could 
happen to Germany in its art than to be hospitable to 
anything which might broaden its artistic vision. In 


Only good 


attempting to exclude American artistic influence from 
Germany, even at this yotthful period of American art, 
the Berlin journals are injuring German interests. 





It is a scientific fact that a force deflected from its 
customary channel will, if unimpaired by external in- 


fluences, produce an equal effect in the new direction 
it takes. Any one who sees a Latin Quarter tile, a fat 
cigar and two million dollars coming his way is there- 
fore warned.to look out fer himself. 





What’s the matter with some philanthropist offering 
prizes for the discovery of Norwegian folksongs in 
Grieg’s compositions. First prize, a copy of Henry T. 
Finck’s “Grieg and His Music.” Second prize, a copy 
of Henry Gilbert’s “Pirate Song’—‘“Fifteen Men on a 
Dead Man’s Chest.” 





The rumor is denied that Oscar Hammerstein will 
devote the proceeds of the sale of his operatic interests 
to prizes for operas by American composers. 





Mr. Hammerstein’s board of managers will also 


abandon the operatic field in New York. 





The King is dead! Long live the King! 








PERSONALITIES 


























Cecil Fanning (on the Right) on the Campus at Den- 
ison University, with H. B. Turpin (Center) 
Cecil Fanning, the baritone who is as popular so- 


cially as he is musically, is one of the few singers in 
America who can boast of having their teachers as 


permanent accompanists. Harry Turpin, formerly the 
leading teacher in Columbus, O., discovered and made 
Cecil Fanning the singer he is to-day. Since his début 
on the concert stage, Mr. Fanning has had no other 
accompanist than Mr. Turpin and the artistic results 
have proved this a happy combination. 


Henschel.—A daughter was born to George Henschel, 
the baritone, in London, April 18, and named Georgina, 
after her distinguished father. 


Macmillen—A painting of Francis Macmillen by 
Maurice Wagemans, the great Belgian artist, hangs in 
the Brussels Royal Art Gallery. It was purchased by 
the governors for 18,000 francs. 


Lambert—Alexander Lambert, the pianist, is an ex- 
ception from the usual run of musicians, in that he has 
accumulated a fortune during’ his professional career. 
His Summer home at Lake Hopatcong is one-of the 
most beautiful at that exclusive resecrt. 


Finck—Henry T. Finck, the eminent music critic of 
the Evening Post, is a ‘cellist of great ability. Mr. 
Finck recalls with considerable humor how, during his 
freshman year at Harvard, he was in the habit of 
amusing himself by substituting in one of the theater 
orchestras in Boston for his instructor, Wulf Fries, 
whenever the latter was otherwise engaged. 


Renaud—Before he sailed for Europe, Maurice 
Renaud, the French baritone of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, gave it out that he intended to 
spend part of this Summer writing the book of a lyric 
drama, embodying a role such as he himself would like 
to sing. He did not state who was going to write the 


music. 


Slezak—Leo Slezak, the giant tenor of the Metropol- 
itan, is a very domestic man. He declares he knows 
“nothing of what is popularly termed ‘society.’” His 
interests outside of the opera house lie entirely in his 
own household, where, with his wife and two children, 
he spends his entire time. 


Borchard—Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist, 
who will tour America next season, was born at Havre, 
France, in 1882, and received his earliest musical educa- 
tion from a Bordeaux teacher, M. G. Sarreau. When 
only seventeen years of age he went to Paris and was 
admitted to the Conservatoire in 1903, after having 
gained the “first prize.” After a short course of work 
in Germany he gave his first series of Berlin recitals 
during March and April, 1908. He played in all the 
great German music centers, leaving particularly deep 
impressions at Dresden, Hanover and Copenhagen. In 
June, 1908, after having played in private for Queen 
Alexandra of England, Her Majesty advised him to 
give public recitals in London, graciously offering to 
extend her personal patronage. The first of these 
London recitals will take place next month. 
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CONCERTS OF LATE 
SBASON IN VIENNA 


‘German Requiem” Sung as Me- 
morial Service—Doings of 
American Artists 


Vienna, April 17.—A few concerts of 
extraordinary interest occur usually during 
the closing weeks of each season in Vi- 
enna, This year the Brahms “Ein Deutsches 
Requiem,” which was given last night at 
the Grosser Musikverein Hall, took a 
prominent place among these closing con- 
certs. The concert was in the form of a 
memorial to the late Mayor of Vienna, 
Dr. Karl Lueger, in whose honor the 
podium was draped in black and adorned 
with palms and a bust of the Mayor. 

The “German Requiem” was sung by the 
choruses of the Vienna Singing Academy 
and the Singing Society of Railway Off- 
cials, with Berta Kiurina, from the Royal 
Court Opera, and Hjalmar Arlberg as so- 


‘ loists; the orchestra of the Konzert Verein, 


with Professor @@mrg Valker at the organ 
as accompanist, #%4 Richard Ww ickenhau- 
ser as director. w «, 

The performance as a whole was not 
satisfactory, owing largely to the fact that 
the chorus was not everywhere equal to 
the task before it. The attack was inexact 
and the body of sound was poor in quality 
and unable to compete with the splendid 
accompaniment given by the Konzert Ve- 
rein Orchestra. 

A redeeming feature was the singing of 
Frau Kiurina, who, in the fifth number of 
the Requiem, had an opportunity to ex- 
hibit a fineness in interpretation and a vel- 
vety tone quality which were refreshing 
after the singing of the other soloist of 
the evening. 

William Miller finished his series of 
“guest” appearances at the Royal Court 
Opera this past week, singing on Monday 
evening in “Tannhauser,” and on Wednes- 
day Don José in “Carmen,” the latter one 
of his best réles. The many-sidedness of 
this American tenor’s repertory has been 
very favorably remarked in Vienna. Miller 
now goes to Diisseldorf for concert en- 
gagements and to finish out his contract at 
the City Opera in that place, returning to 
Vienna next September to begin his regular 
engagement at the Royal Court Opera. 

Yvonne de Tréville, who made such pro 
nounced successes this season and last at 
the Vienna Opera, has been recuperating 
from her many engagements on a cruise 
in the Adriatic lasting two weeks. She is 
now at Mostar, up among the mountains 
of Herzegowina, but will return shortly to 
civilization for further appearances in 
opera in Budapest, Vienna and elsewhere. 

Vernon Stiles will leave the Vienna 
Opera next season and go to Riga, where 
he has been engaged for a term of years 
as “Helden” tenor. 1 

Eduard Schiitt, the composer, is again in 
Vienna after a Winter season spent in 
Meran, Paris, Berlin and his birthplace, St 
Petersburg. 

Selma Kurz, the Vienna coloratura so 
prano, encountered difficulties on her re- 
cent tour into Russia. The Russian officials 
attempted to hinder her entry into the 
country on account of her religious 
belief. The matter was finally straightened 
out and the tour continued, with the sing- 
er’s usual great success, according to all 
accounts. 

On Tuesday last a body of musicians 
from the Court Opera Orchestra, headed 
by Karl Poill, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, presented three seldom _ heard 
chamber music compositions at the Grosser 
Musikverein Hall. The works given were 
Sextet (“Souvenir de 


Florence”), the Beethoven Septet and the 
Schubert Octet. 

“Der Musikant,” a new comic opera by 
Julius Bittner, a Vienna composer, was 
successfully launched ‘on Tuesday at the 
Royal Court Opera. Mr. Bittner, who 
writes his own librettos, is finding in- 
creased recognition as an opera composer 
in Vienna. EpWIN 4LLUGHES. 





PLEIADES CLUB’S SEASON 


Many Musical Celebrities Entertained at 
the Twenty-four Dinners 


The Pleiades Club celebrated the clos- 
ing of the regular season on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 1, by a dinner at the Hotel Sa- 
voy, New York. 

This celebrated Bohemian club closes at 
this time its sixteenth year. The club gave 
twenty-four dinners during the season in 
honor of some distinguished representative 
of music, art, literature and drama. 

Over three hundred guests were enter- 
tained this season, and, as might have been 
expected, the representatives of music 
predominated, followed by those represent- 
ing drama and then literature and art in 
this order. 

Some of the music guests during the sea- 
son now being brought to a close were 
Mme. Pasquali, Mme. Mariska Aldrich, 
Mme. Marguerite Sylva, Jeanne Jomelli, 
Regina Vicarino, Louise Ormsby, Shanna 
Cumming, George Rogovoy, Herbert Wat- 
erous, Leo Tecktonius, Mary Cawein, 
Paulo Gruppe, Joseph Weiss, Frances Hew- 
ett Bowne, Edith Bradford, U. S. Kerr, 
Hugh Allan, Alex Saslovsky, Raeffelo de 
la Marca, Isa Latish, Frederick Wheeler, 
Victor Maurel, Frederick Gunster, Paul 
Dufault, John Finnegan, Percy Hemus, 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, Giancinta de 
la Rocca, Charles Gilbert Spross and H. 
Leroy. 

At the last dinner, at which Dixie Hines, 
the president of the club, was the toast- 
master, seven distinguished representatives 
of the allied arts were guests of honor— 


Mme. Gerville-Réache, Orville Harrold, 
Vera Courteney, Mme. Nazimova, Ben 
Greet, Elsa Barker, Peter Newell and 


E. W. Deming. 























A New Cartoon of Paderewski Which Is 
Having a Wide Circulation in Europe 


Marcus Kellerman a Favorite in the 
South 


On tour with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Marcus Kellerman is 
winning new laurels and receiving the 
highest praise from public and critics in 
all the places where he has been heard 











In all probability the year I910 
will, with the more universal adop- 
tion of the Pianola, witness the vic- 
tory of one of the strongest educa- 
tional forces in music; and, since 
this artistic revolution cannot be long 
delayed, we musicians in Great Brit- 
ain and the Colonies should be grate- 
fully alive to the fact that the Or- 
chestrelle Co. (the London branch of 
the AZolian Co.) have formulated a 
system of musical instruction that 
will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the masses. 

It cannot be too widely known that 
the Company have been for some 
time past preparing and publishing a 
series of Popular Courses in Musical 
Appreciation and Libraries of Musi- 
cal Classics, which include many 
of the great masterpieces: Sym- 
phonies, Overtures, Concertos, So- 


natas, Operas, and _ miscellaneous 
pieces, accompanied by annotated 
scores and music rolls, specially 
edited for educational purposes by 
expert musicians. These courses 


have long since been used in Amer- 
ica, and their unqualified success has 
been proved by the fact that over 
one hundred and thirty of the prin- 
cipal colleges and schools on the 
other side of the Atlantic, including 
such world-famed institutions as 
Harvard, Columbia University and 
Vassar, have adopted the Pianola as 
an indispensable aid to the school 
curriculum. 

They are prepared under the edi- 
torial supervision of Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette, Staff Lecturer for the 
American University Extension So- 









The Pianoa, the Future Educational 
Force in Music. 


By HENRY J. WOOD 
Conductor of Queen’s Hall Orchestra, London 


(To be continued.) 


There is but one Pianola made only by THE AE@LIAN COMPANY 

















ciety, and Carroll Brent Chilton, Lec- 
turer for the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, and for the 
Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of the South. 

_ This being the case in America, it 
is interesting to see where we stand 
in England as regards the employ- 
ment of one of the most remarkable 
and helpful inventions of this in- 
genious age. I think it may be said 
that, while the Pianola is making 
considerable way in this country as 
an interpretative means whereby the 
unskilled music lover may enjoy lis- 
tening to every kind of music in his 
own home, it is still almost entirely 
ignored as an educational power. 

I myself have some occasion to 
realize the value and benefit of the 
Pianola to the London musical pub- 
lic, for a good many of the individ- 
uals composing our audiences at 
Queen’s Hall are acquiring by its 
means a closer acquaintance with the 
great orchestral masterpieces. 

By degrees the already consider- 
able number of amateurs who have 
taken up the instrument will, as it 
were, leaven the whole body of con- 
cert-goers, so that we may reason- 
ably hope for the time when the ma- 
jority of our audiences will, thanks 
to the Pianola, go to a concert pre- 
pared to listen to the programme in 
a spirit Of intelligent appreciation, 
bred of a close intimacy with works 
they are about to hear. This should 
soon be possible, since the library 
published by the Orchestrelle Com- 
pany already numbers over 16,000 
compositions, 




















































since leaving New York early in April. 
He has sung almost daily in works like 
“Eugen Onegin,” “Walpurgisnacht,” 
“Elijah,” where the baritone carries the 
main burden, or as soloist in Wagnerian 
programs. Newspaper reports from 
Washington, Charlottesville, Savannah, 
Augusta, Jacksonville, Spartanburg, Bir- 
mingham and other places have ac- 
claimed Mr. Kellerman as one of the 
greatest baritones who has ever visited 
the South. 

The success which Mr. Kellerman met 
at his first appearance last August, at 
the Schumann-Heink concert at Ocean 
Grove and which resulted in his deter- 
mination to give up his contract with the 
Berlin Opera, which has two more years 
to run, has been repeated at every ap- 
pearance during the season. An exten- 
sive recital tour, beginning early next 
year, is now being booked by Eugene 
Kuester, under whose management Mr. 
Kellerman continues. 

Gaelic Society’s Music Festival 
revival of the lan- 
Ireland, the Gaelic 


To encourage the 
guage and music of 


Society of New York held its thirty- 
first annual musical festival in Car 
negie Hall, April 24. William Me 


Adoo was a principal speaker. sallads 
and melodies of Ireland were rendered by 
Marie Narelle and Inez Barbour, sopranos; 
Mrs. Helen O'Donnell, contralto; Gertrude 


Robinson, harpist; Hazel Caird, violinist; 


William Ludwig, baritone, and Edward 


©’ Mahony, bass. 


NEW “SALOME” IN PARIS 


Antoine Mariotte’s Opera Praised for 
Its Originality 


Paris, April 23.—Antoine Mariotte’s 
opera, “Salomé,” was presented for the 
first time in Paris last night at the Lyrique, 
and made a favorable impression. Com- 
parisons with the more famous music- 
drama by Strauss were inevitably suggest- 
ed, and it is to be said in Mariotte’s favor 
that his work is not imitative, but bears 
the stamp of original inspiration. His 
music has more simplicity and greater color 
and warmth than that of the German com- 
poser. Wagner’s influence is discernible in 
his work, though not sufficiently so to rob 
it of independence. This version of the 
Biblical story will still be running when 
the Strauss drama is brought forward at 
the National Opera next month. 

The title role in Mariotte’s work was 
taken by Mme. Bréval, who was warmly 
praised for her interpretation. She does 
not dance the dance of the seven veils, but 
leaves that to a dancing specialist. 


Geraldine Farrar will sing at the Berlin 
Royal Opera for six weeks next Fall, after 
an absence of two years. 
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Jorome H. Remicks Go. 


Music Publishers 
131 West 4ist Street NEW YORK 


We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 


LIBRARY EDITION J 


which is *A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers: 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 
“O Fair; O Pure!” 
“Nubian Girl’s Song,” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 
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Dutch ’Cellist 
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Season 1910-11 


Soloist with Concert Di 
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Management, GEO. M. ROBINSON 
1 Madison Avenue New York 


EDWARD BONHOTE 


BARITONE 
Address: 402 W. 148th St., New York "Phone 608 Audubon 
Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra 
Exclusive Management, EUCENE KUESTER 
25 W. 42d St. New York *Phone 3789 Bryant 





























| MARK TWAIN’S ASSOCIATIONS WITH MUSIC 








Although Mark Twain himself made no 
claim of being musical, he was the father 
of two musically gifted daughters and al- 
ways encouraged their talents in this di- 
rection. Jean, his youngest daughter, who 
met so tragic a death last year, showed no 
taste for this form of art, but the oldest 
daughter, Susy, a girl of exceedingly deli- 
cate sensibilities, had developed into a 
singer of remarkable attainments when she 
was taken away, and Clara, now Mrs. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, was a proficient pianist be- 
fore she made her appearance on the con- 
cert stage as a singer. 

It is remarkable, writes Max Smith in 
the New York Press, that the interesting 
biographical sketches of the great humor- 
ist printed since his death tell so little of 
the years he spent in Hartford, Conn.— 
years that probably were among the hap- 
piest in his life. There Samuel Clemens 
and his family occupied one of the hand- 
somest dwellings in the capital city. Al- 
most within a stone’s throw, past Mark 
Twain’s barn, is Charles Dudley Warner’s 
home, and a little further along, in the 
same direction, that of the essayist’s 
brother George, whose wife is a sister of 
William Gillette. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
lived close by, and during the closing years 
of Mark Twain’s Hartford residence Rich- 
ard Burton, poet, became a member of a 
literary colony which forms a landmark in 
the history of New England. 

Literary though it was in character, this 
colony of Hartford had a strong musical 
influence in Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner. 
In the Warner home Susy and Clara Clem- 
ens got their first musical impressions, and 
among those delightful surroundings their 
taste for good music was formed and fos- 
tered. Concerts in Hartford were few at 
that time. The treasures of orchestral, 
vocal and chamber music were shut off 
from those who could not bring them to 
hearing at home. One evening every week 
Mrs. Warner devoted to music, playing the 
piano alone or with Eugene L. Meyer, of 
New York, a pioneer teacher in Hartford. 
Mark Twain himself was not a regular 
visitor to Mrs. Warner’s musicales, al- 
though he dropped in occasionally; but 
Susy and Clara Clemens often went there 
to hear music that ranged from Bach to 
Wagner and Liszt. 

Susy Clemens formed a strong attach- 
ment for Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner. 
She was a remarkable girl, this daughter 
of Mark Twain. Genius she had, without 
the physical and nervous strength to sup- 
port it. Early in life she turned toward 
music as a means of emotional expression, 
and her interest in this form of art was 
inspired by Mrs. Warner. Like her sister 
Clara, she took up piano playing at first. 
Her vocal powers she developed only when 
well on in her twenties; yet Susy had a 
special fondness for singing, even as a 
child, and persons who recall her youthful 
efforts remember how she sang with a vio- 
lent tremolo, eager to infuse as much feel- 
ing into her voice as possible. During the 
years they spent abroad, after leaving their 
Hartford home, never to open it again, 
Susy and Clara devoted themselves in all 


seriousness to music. While studying the 
piano with Leschetizky, Clara made the 
acquaintance of her future husband, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, a fellow-pupil of the famous 
Vienna teacher. Susy now discovered that 
nature had given her a voice, and began to 
prepare herself for a public career; but she 
was never to reveal her powers here, ex- 
cept to intimate friends. As her voice could 
not bear the stress of her feelings in girl- 
hood, so her high-strung nerves could not 
suppport the strain of her emotions in 
womanhood when she opened her heart to 
music. 

Few persons suspected that Clara Clem- 
ens’s musical talents also had blossomed 
into song until she stepped into public life 
here in America as a contralto. So ambi- 
tious was she to succeed alone and unaided 
that she instructed her manager, Loudon 
Charlton, not to advertise the fact that she 
was Mark Twain’s daughter. iwice Miss 
Clemens made public apppearances in New 
York. In Mendelssohn Hall last year she 
gave a recital, at which her father was a 
conspicuous listener, The white-haired 
author had a seat almost in the center of 
the house—on the middle aisle. Next to 
him sat an elderly woman, who had brought 
a bouquet of flowers for Miss Clemens. An 
usher, rushing up the aisle, his arms full of 
roses, failed to observe the outstretched 
hand of Mark Twain’s neighbor, and, de- 
positing his burden on the platform, left 
the room quickly. Without a moment's 
hesitation Mark Twain got up and carried 
the proffered flowers to where the others 
lay. Miss Clemens already had retired to 
the artists’ room by this time, and when 
she returned to bow her thanks for a veri- 
table storm of applause she discovered to 
her amazement that this demonstration was 
for her veteran father, as he walked, with 
characteristic languor, smiling good-hu- 
moredly, back to his seat. 

How many members of that Hartford 
literary colony have passed away! ..arriet 
Beecher Stowe, who used to stroll in and 
out of her neighbors’ homes, was the first 
to go. Charles Dudley Warner, too, has 
departed. Of Mark Twain’s family, Clara 
alone is left, and her Hartford affiliations 
now are few. George Warner and his wife 
pass most of their time in the North Caro- 
lina camp of William Gillette. nly the 
widow of Charles Dudley Warner, faith- 
ful to her husband’s home under the wide- 
spreading trees of Forest street, lives still 
in those old haunts, keeps alive her interest 
in music and takes as active a part in the 
musical life of her city as ever in the days 
when Susy and Clara Clemens listened to 
her playing of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Liszt. A few weeks ago this remark- 
able woman gave a concert under the aus- 
pices of the Hartford School of Music, the 
third of its kind. Invitations were issued, 
and about 125 persons were present, taxing 
the capacity of the room. Mrs. Warner 
played the first and second movements of 
the Sonata in B Flat Minor, the Impromptu 
in G Flat Major, the Prelude in F Sharp 
Major, the Mazurka, opus 24, No. 4; opus 
50, No. 3, and opus 56, No. 1, and the 
Waltz in A Flat Major. 





Ovide Musin Commends the Playing of 
Florence Austin 


Ovide Musin, violinist and virtuoso, the 
teacher of Florence Austin, who recently 
gave a successful recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall, has expressed his pleasure in his 
pupil’s work in the following letter to Miss 
Austin: “You played excellently last night 
and I was proud of you. There was noth- 
ing to criticise in your playing, big tone, 
perfect intonation, amazing technic and 
beautiful expression. All the powers that 
make a great virtuoso you possess to a very 
high degree, and I consider you the leading 
woman violinist now before the public.” 





This Summer’s Munich Festival 


The Munich music festivals are already 
being advertised in the Viennese papers, 
and doubtless in those of other cities as 
well. Many musicians and several organi- 
zations from Vienna will take part in the 
different cycles. Ferdinand Léwe, director 
of the Vienna Konzert Verein Orchestra, 
will conduct the Robert Schumann memo- 
rial festival, in which Mme. Charles Cahier 
and the Vienna @ capella chorus will also 
take part. Léwe will also direct the con- 
certs of the Beethoven-Brahms-Bruckner 
cycles, as he did last Summer. On Septem- 
ber 9 Franz Schalk, of the Vienna Court 


Opera, will direct the singing society if the 
Vienna “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” 
in Beethoven’s Solemn Mass. For the 
Richard Strauss festival the operas “Feu- 
ersnot,” “Salomé” and “Elektra” are an- 
nounced. These performances take place 
between the 23d and 28th of June. In the 
same week there will be three concerts by 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, de- 
voted entirely to Strauss’s works, also 
chamber music and lieder concerts, in 
which the Americans, Maud Fay and Edith 
Walker, and numerous other artists of 
reputation will take part, including the 
members of the Rosé Quartet, from Vien- 
na. The directors of the Strauss festival 
will be Mottl, von Schuch and Strauss 
himself. To close the series of festivals 
there will be a performance on September 
12 of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, under the 
yersonal leadership of the composer. Visitors 
to Munich this Summer will surely find a 
rich musical feast awaiting them, what with 
the above list of concerts and operas and 
the regular Mozart and Wagner festivals. 





Wassily Safonoff closed his season a few 
days ago in Kiev. He has appeared as a 
prima donna conductor in England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia and Scandinavia since 
last Fall. He has now joined his family in 
Russia. 
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BEING PROPOSED TO BY SIAM’S KING 


The Funniest Experience Mme. Jomelli Ever Had—Singing to 
the Convicts at Sing Sing Her Saddest—Incidents of 
an Eventful Trip in the Orient. 








Mme. Jomelli laughed. “The funniest 
and the saddest experiences I have had! 
What an original idea for an interview!” 
And she laughed again. 








Jeanne Jomelli, Caught by the Camera 
Man on Broadway 


Charming singer though she is, Mme. 
Jomelli laughs even more charmingly. It is 
the merriest, the most vivacious laugh that 
ever fell on mortal ears. Crystalline, rip- 
pling, whole-souled, it is irresistible, inde- 
scribable, and makes the grouchiest pes- 
simist forget his imaginary ills. And 
yet there is something in _ her laugh, per- 
haps in its rich, sympathetic tone, that 
makes one feel that tears lie just beneath 
the contagious merriment, that suggests 
that mirth and sadness are closely akin. 


“Let’s begin with my saddest experience. 
Without a doubt that was when I sang for 
the prisoners in Sing Sing. I have friends 
who are intimately acquainted with Maud 
Ballington Booth, who calls the prisoners 
‘her boys,’ and the former Warden of the 
prison, and through them I sang for these 
unfortunate men. I have sung there several 
times, and I shall sing there again. I 
usually try to be there at Thanksgiving 
Time; it’s so little that those poor men 
have to be thankful for! 

“When I sing they all assemble in the 
chapel, a sombre, silent, gray-clad, sinister 
audience—an audience the very sight of 
which makes the heart heavy. It has all 
been very touching, and every time I am 
there I am sick, I am nervous, disheart- 
ened for days afterward, but I love to 
bring a little sunshine into their lives. 

“I always sing something that they 
know, and the last time, among other 
things, I sang the ‘Holy City,’ and when I 
reached the chorus I held up my hands and 
made them sing. When they finished they 
were so wrought up that they were hyster- 
ical. Some cheered, some yelled like wild 
beasts, some cried and all were pathetically 
moved. Why, one of them came to me and 
said: ‘I am willing to stay here, Madam, 
if you wiil ouly let me touch your hand 
and if you will promise to come again.’ 

“My accompaniments were played by an 
inmate of the prison—a forger, a man 
whom all would know if I were to men- 
tion his name, and he played wonderfully 
well. Then they have a paper there, pub- 
lished and edited by the prisoners, which 
is called the Star of Hope, and they touched 
me very much by giving me the same name. 

“Poor men! They have so little pleasure, 
and they live entirely on the remembrance 
of episodes like this. It must be terrible to 
be so hungry for glimpses of the outside 
world! 

“But what surprised me most was the 
statement that so many of those men were 
there for bigamy, and that this crime 
brought the greatest number to the prison. 
Why, I believe that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred are there for having too 
many wives! So you see we women are, 
in a way, the cause of it all! 

“And now to the other side of the pic- 
ture. I believe I am the only prima donna 
in America who has had proposals of mar- 











—Photo by Mishkin. 


MME. JOMELLI IN HER NEW YORK STUDIO 


riage from a real, live King and a sure- 
enough Sultan! 

“On my travels just before I came to 
America I visited Siam, and there sang 
before the King. He was pleased with my 
singing, and said it was charming (ne was 
well educated and had perfect manners!), 
but he thought I would be more beautiful 
if I followed the custom of the country 
and blacked my teeth. So to please him | 
blacked one tiny little tooth right here in 
the center” (and she pointed out the 
tooth), “and I really think that that was 
the reason he wanted to marry me. At 
least he proposed, but, as you see, I de- 
clined the honor. 

“Perhaps it was because the Queen, one 
of his numerous wives, and who came to 
the concert, looked so ridiculous. She had 
on (what do you call them—trousers?)— 
yes, trousers, with some sort of drapery 
around her waist, a bodice of bright blue, 
from which her coal-black neck and shoul- 
ders protruded grotesquely; she was load- 
ed with magnificent jewels, had short hair 
and jet-black teeth, and when she laughed, 
which she did frequently, for she was a 
most good-humored personage, the effect 
of her black teeth, with the yawning cav- 
ern of red behind, was startling. 


“On that trip I visited Siam, Ceylon, 
Java, China, Japan, Sumatra, and in Singa- 
pore I had my second romantic adventure. 
There I met the Sultan of Johore, a good- 
looking, English-educated young man, and 
a great flirt, by the way, who had the 
unique attraction of a diamond set right 
in one of his upper teeth! While I was 
there he sent his carriage for me every 
day, and usually came himself with it, un- 
til I discouraged him by sending word that 
I could enjoy the use of the carriage as 
well without his presence, 

“On that tour I made lots of money. 
You see, I was a Dutch girl, and, though 
[ had no manager and no intention of sing- 
ing, wherever I went they persuaded me to 
give a concert. Everybody was so friendly 
and they have so few good concerts that | 
often made $3,000 in a single concert. 

“In my travels I picked up many of these 
curios you see here, many of them worth 
hundreds of dollars in America, but which 
[ purchased for merely nominal sums. It 
was most interesting, and I always | 
back to that tour with regret that it is 
over. Some day, if my opera and concert 
engagements will permit, I mean to go 
again!” 


A. L, J. 





Emma W. Hodgkinson’s Activities 


At the Soirée Musicale, at Carnegie 
Hall, on April 23, Emma Walton Hodkin- 
son sang several coloratura arias with 
warmth and brilliant effect. She introduced 
a pupil, Hugo Oliver, who has a tenor 
voice which promises well for an oper- 
atic career. Miss Hodkinson’s two little 
protegées, Hazel Carpenter, pianist, pupil 
of Carl Fique, and Marie Deutscher, vio- 
linist, pupil of Ovide Musin, were heard 
to advantage in works taxing both artistic 
and technical powers. These children are 
but fourteen years old, and are pursuing 
serious musical studies aside from their 
regular school work. 

The Baron Irsay de Irsa played in splen- 
did form Chopin’s Scherzo, Etude and Ber- 
ceuse. Harry Howe Whittaker accompa- 
nied the various singers on the program. 

Mr. Whittaker will play the organ num- 
bers on Miss Hodkinson’s program, to be 





given at the forthcoming convention of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse. At this concert Pro- 
fessor William Berwald, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will conduct a large chorus of 
women’s voices in the Chambered Nauti- 
lus, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and the 
New York String Quartet will give one of 
Mrs. Barbour’s compositions for two vio- 
lins, viola, ’cello, bass and harp. This pro- 
gram devoted to American women com- 
posers, promises to be one of the most 
interesting events of the convention. 


Anderton-Small Recital 

Harry Anderton, pianist, a pupil of E. 
M. Bowman, and William Small, violinist, 
a pupil of Herwegh Von Ende, were heard 
in a delightful recital at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, Paterson, N. J., recently. Mr. Small 
and Mr. Anderton united in a splendid 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Minor, for which they received much ap- 
plause. Mr. Anderton then gave Cnhopin’s 
Sonata in B Flat Minor and a group of 
shorter numbers by the same composer, 
some others by Schumann and several Rus- 


sian pieces. He performed them with great 
beauty of tone and much technical finish. 
Mr. Small showed himself to be possessed 
of all the qualifications of an excellent 
violinist in his rendering of numbers by 
Vieuxtemps, Ries and Gossec. 





Emilie Herzog, for many years the lead- 
ing coloratura soprano at the Berlin Royal 
Opera, is retiring from the opera stage. 
She recently sang her farewell to Zurich, 
of which city she is a native. Frieda Hem- 
pel has her place in the Berlin company. 
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Dear Muir: 


give me to exercise my art. 


What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
cabinet. I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 


WHAT DALMORES SAYS: 


I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, pleasant time in your little 
I am deeply grateful for all your care, skill and attention, and the freedom you 
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CHARLES DALMORES. 
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FINAL CONCERTS BY 
SALT LAKE CITY TALENT 


Local Musicians Winning Recognition 
in Paris—Vacation Plans Being 
Made for the Summer 


Sart Lake City, Utan, April 25.—With 
the approach of warm weather many of 
the better-known artists are beginning to 
make their plans for vacation, and the mu- 
sical colony will be deprived of the asso- 
ciation with a large number during the 
Summer. 

The daily organ recitals at the TT ber- 
nacle continre to be in favor, and each re- 
cital during the last week was attended hy 
a large crowd. The recitals are given by 
courtesy of the first presidency of the 
Mormon Church, that tovrists may have an 


opportunity to hear the organ. The re- 
formers fer this week will be Professor 
J. J. McClellan, organist, and Tracy Y. 
Cannon and Edward P. Kimbau, assistants. 


The Commercial Club musical, given at 
the old home of that. organization last 
Tuesday night, was the big musical event 
of the last week. The program re 
great credit upon the members of the com- 
mittee having the arrange‘nents in charge. 
These committeemen were J. J. McClellan, 
W. H. Shearman, L. H. Farding, J. H. 
Anson and Clarence I. Smullyan. The Or- 
pheus Club sane the choral numbers, as- 
sisted by Frederic Smith, Maggie Tout and 
the Salt Lake Quintet Club. J. J. . 
lan was accompanist for the soloists; A. H. 
Peabody acted as director for the Orpheus 
Club, and Dr. W. C. Ebaugh was pianist. 

Recent communications from wtah’s mu- 
sical students in Paris tell of encouraging 
progress. Eva Crawford, who is studying 
under the violinist, Marcell Schiley, has 
evidenced exceptional talent. Ella Neilson 
is making gratifying progress on the piano 
under Henry Eames, and is soon to appear 
in public recital. M. Georise, Chef de 
Chaur at the Opéra Comique, is delighted 
with Hazel Barnes, contralto. At a recent 
private recital, attended by prominent mu- 
sicians, she was given a hearty reception. 
Edna Evans, soprano, has made much im- 
provement, and is now preparing a réper- 
toire. Her voice is developing into a dra- 
matic soprano, and she is already working 
on “Faust,” “Lohengrin” and other operas. 

All of the young students are about to 
make a trip through Germany and Switzer- 
land, incidentally to see the great Passion 
Play at O erammergau. 

The music section of the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Clrb gave its closing program in the 
old clubhouse Thursday afternoon before 
a crowded attendance. 

One of the interesting musical events of 
the week was the recital given Tuesday 
evening, April 19, by Mrs. Alberta Der- 
sham, to introduce her pupil, Marie War- 
burton, who is a talented young pianist of 
more than ordinary ability. Assisting in 
the program was A. J. Kisselburg, a 

in a &. 





SPALDING ACCLAIMED 


Plays Three Concertos with Lamoureux 
Orchestra in Paris 

Albert Spalding, who triumphed in Rus- 

sia with the famous Sympl.ony Orchestras ; 

in Berlin with the Philharmonic Orches- 

tra, and in a series of concerts with the 


important musical associations of France 
and Italy, has just created a sensation in 
Paris as soloist with the Lamoureux Or- 


chestra, under the direction of Camille Che- 
billard. 

The eminent violinist accomplished the 
stupendous task of playing three great con- 
certos, by Beethoven, Saint-Saéns and 
Tschaikowsky, chef d’evvres of the three 
contemporary schools of mvsic; and his 
tone was so beautiful, his interpretation 
se artistic, that the audience, the élite of 
the Parisian musical world, gave an ova- 
tion such as has rarely been equaled and 
never surpassed. 


French critics declare Spalding’s work 
colossal, and say he is one of the greatest 
violinists in the world. 


Anton M: askoff, the young violinist and 
protegée of Grieg, who has been engaged 
to play with Richter at Covent Garden and 
Queen's Hall next season, has also been 
engaged to play next season with the Liver- 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Henry 
conductor. 


pool 


Wood, 


AMERICAN GIRL PIANIST 
GIVES BERLIN CONCERT 





Alice Eldridge’s Rendering of César 
Franck Composition Proves Her 
Artistic Qualifications 


Bertin, April 15.—A young American 
pianist, Alice G. Eldridge, gave a concert 
on Friday evening with the assistance of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. To all ap- 
pearances Miss Eldridge was suffering from 
stage-fright. Her playing of the Beet- 
hoven Concerto No. 3, in C Minor, bore 
neither the stamp of individuality nor ma- 
turity, but was rather that of the conscien- 
tious pupil faithfully carrying out the ad- 
vices of ber teacher. What an agreeable 
surprise, therefore, was her rendition of 
the beautiful variations symphoniques of 
César Franck! Not that she mastered this 
composition in all its phases, but her per- 
formance as a whole gave ample proof 
that she is qualified to appear in a public 
concert. Miss Eldridge possesses a pro- 
novnced talent which needs only to be 
brought under complete control. Her touch 
is exquisite, her technic exceedingly well 
developed, and her polyphonic treatment of 
a composition evinces a thorough musical 
understanding. 

On Saturday afternoon the matinée mu- 
sicale, for the benefit of the American 
Church in Berlin, took place in the Adlon 
Hotel. As was to be expected, the attend- 
ance was large, international and _ select. 
Tke matinée, which was given under the 
avspices of the American Embassy, proved 
to be more of a chamber music concert 
than a salon musicale. Soloists of repute 
had been engaged and the program was 
chosen with artistic care and understand- 
ing. Frieda Hempel, the colorature prima- 
dorna of the Berlin Royal Opera, sang the 
Gilda aria from “Rigoletto,” songs by 
Bach, Rubinstein and’ Philipp, and the 
“Villanelle” of Dell’ Acqua with astonish- 
ing vocal dexterity. Amy Hare, pianist, 
played Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” with a 
suprerre command of dynamics and man- 
ual technic, and, as ever, evincing her 
artistic sense by her ingenious interpreta- 
tion. Herr Beyer-Hané, the ’cellist, played 
Popper’s “Widmung” and the Rondo of 
Boccherini with poetical sentiment and 
melodic effectiveness. Louis Persinger, the 
American violinist, gave an artistic rendi- 
tion of the Rhapsodie Piemontaise of 
Sinigaglia. O. P. J. 


A BOSTON PUPILS’ RECITAL 








Child Garden Music School to Send Out 
Numerous Teachers 


Boston, May 2.—Pupils of the Child 
Garden Music School, Josephine A. Jones, 
principal, gave a recital in rciuntington 
Chambers Hall recently, The program 
opened with a duet, and included class 
work and exercises showing ear training, 
and also a number of solos. The com- 
mencement exercises of the school will take 
place May 28, and there are two more re- 
citals before the end of the season. Agnes 
Carlson, one of the pupils in the school 
who will receive a fourth grade diploma 
this year, will give a recital June 4. 

There have been an unusually large num- 
ber of pupils in the normal department, 
conducted by Miss Jones in connection with 
the Chid Garden School, and a number 
of tesclers who have finished the course 
will take tp the work of teaching in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country. Among 
the pupils in this department to receive a 
diploma this Spring is Gladys Gale, of 
Berre, Vt. Miss Gale has completed a 
two years’ course, and already has. a good 
class of kindergarten pupils. 

Miss Jones will begin her Summer nor- 
mal classes the third week in June, and 
from present indications she will have an 
unusually large class. Miss Jones spent 
the entire Summer last year in Europe, anc 
plans to go for a three or four months’ 
stay next year. og a 


Music and Tableaux for Charity 


Music, dancing and tableaux called 
“Memories of Famous Pictures” furnished 
an entertainment at the Waldorf, New 
York, April 28, for the benefit of the fresh 
air fund of the Church of the Ascension. 
[he music was given by Harold A. Fix, 
pianist, and Arthur Severn, ‘cellist. 





The National Institute . 
of Music 


offers exceptional advantages In all 
branches of music study, under a fac- 
ulty unsurpassed for its excellence, 
and which includes Herman Epstein, 
Theo. Van Yorx, Gustave Borde, Oli- 
ver T. Holden, Jessie Ollivier Taylor, 
Maximilian Pilzer, Davol Sanders, R. 
J. Winterbottom, Arnold Janser, A. 
L. Judson and the Director, Myron A. 
Bickford. 

Pupils are accepted in all grades 
and special attention is given to be- 
ginners in all departments. 

For booklet and full information ap- 


ply to 
39 East 30th Street, New York City 


The John E, Pinkham Musical Bureau 
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MR. CLARENCE EDDY, Organist 
MISS LUCY MARSH, Soprano 
MRS. CLARENCE EDDY, Contralto 
MR. CLIFFORD WILEY, Baritone 
_MR. DON CARLOS BUELL, Tenor | 
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Used and endorsed by YSAYE and 
all great artists as the best 
in the world. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 
Violinmaker, Repairer and Importer 
205 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a Pupil of His Father 





SEMBRICRH’S MEMORIES OF LAMPERTI 


The Famous Singing Teacher with Whom Died the Traditions 
of the Old Art of Bel Canto—His Methods of Instruction 
and His Jealous Resentment of References to Sembrich as 








Giovanni Baptista Lamperti, who died 
the other day in Berlin at the age of sixty- 
nine, was the most famous singing teacher 
of his school, aad with him died the tra- 
ditions of the old art of bel canto that had 
been handed down through generations. 
His father, Francesco Lamperti, was even 
a more famous teacher than his son, al- 
though they both had the same theories, 
and until the of each became too 
large for one country to hold them, both 
taught in Milan. Mme. Sembrich was in a 
way the pupil of both Lampertis, although 
her musical training was mainly the result 
of her early studies with the younger Lam- 
perti. It was, in fact, after her career as a 
singer had begun that she took some in- 
struction from Francesco. 

Mme. Sembrich received her 
from the son when Giovanni was in Milan. 
He and his father had separated and lived 
in different parts of the city. It was 
through the advice of a Russian singer 
whom she had met in Vienna that Mme. 


Sembrich, who until that time had been 
studying with Rokitansky there, decided to 
go to the son rather than the father. 

“When I went to Milan in 1876,’ Mme. 
Sembrich said the other day, “Lamperti 
seemed to take great interest in me, and 
promised to help me if I would only have 
confidence in him and work hard. He gave 
me unusual opportunities. | had no regu- 
lar hours of study with him. | spent all my 
day from eleven o’clock in his studio. He 
would give me a little time here and there, 
let me listen to his instruction of his other 
pupils, and then, at the piano, impress 
upon me the faults and excellencies of 
some of the pupils he had been teaching. 
All this was, of course, of the greatest 
value to me as a student. 

“Lamperti always taught at the piano. 
He would play the scales with one hand, 
while with the other he would show tle 
pupil how the throat, the chest and tie 
parts of the body used in singing shouid 
be properly held and controlled. In _ the 
placing of the voice he was incomparable. 
He knew, too, as none other the traditio 
of the old Italian arias and the manner 
in which they should be delivered. Of 
course, he did not attempt to keep pace 
with the advance of musical taste. He was, 
for instance, entirely indifferent to the 
lied, and lieder singing did not make the 
least impression on him. He preferred to 
remain as the great exponent of Italian 
singing, and in that field he was long the 
most famous in the world, and his reputa- 
tion was deserved.” 

After Mme. Sembrich went to Dresden 
to sing in the opera there and had made 
her great reputation as a singer, Lamperti 
moved to Dresden and when, a few years 
ago, Mme. Sembrich went to Berlin, he 
also moved there. His book on the art of 
singing is dedicated to her. 

In spite of their long friendship, there 
was a brief interval in which her old teach- 
er and the famous prima donna were not 
on good terms. This was due to a differ- 
ence that arose between them as to the 
right of the senior Lamperti to claim her 
as his pupil. The younger Lamperti de- 


fame 


instruction 


manded of Mme. Sembrich that she deny 
ever having taken any lessons from his 
father. It was obviously impossible to do 
anything of the kind, since she had, in 
fact, received instruction also from Fran- 
cesco Lamperti, although she always repre- 
sented herself as a pupil of the younger 
teacher only. 

‘The Summer before my son was born,” 
Mme. Sembrich explained the other day, “I 
took a cottage on Lake Como. I discov- 
ered that the elder Lamperti was living iri 
the adjoining house. Naturally, he came to 
call on me, and we often talked of our art 
and the end was that I studied with him 
during the few months that we were there 
together. But I never regarded myself as 
any other than the pupil of the younger 
Lamperti. His death has removed the last 


se 





Mme. Sembrich, or, as She Was Then 
Called, Proxeda Kochanska, When 
She Went to Lamperti in Milan 
(1877) 


of the great European teachers of the old 
style of singing who are still young enough 
to be of any real use to their pupils. When 
I get to Paris one of the first things I am 
going to do is to look up some good teach- 
er for the numerous American girls who 
come to me and ask where they shall go 
to study when they go abroad. In the past 


[ could always send them to my old 
teacher.” 
May Scheider, the New York girl who 


has been so successful in Germany and is 
now the first soprano at Zurich, is the last 
of the American girls whom Mme. Sem- 
brich sent to Professor Lamperti. During 
recent years he had received very few 
pupils, confining his classes to those who 
seemed to have marked talent. 





An Arizona Choral Concert 
Puanrx, Ariz., April 30.—The Phoenix 
Choral Society gave the “Messe Solen- 
nelle” of Gounod, and the “Stabat Mater” 
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of Rossini before a good-sized audience 
recently. The society is under the able 
direction of Dufferin Rutherford, and 
showed marked improvement over previ- 
ous occasions in regard to attack, shading 


and the like. The soloists were all mem- 
bers of Mr. Rutherford’s class. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Hullett, Louise Murphy and Miss 
Johnson were worthy of much praise, and 
the difficult task of both soloist and di- 
rector which fell to Mr. Rutherford was 


done in splendid fashion. 





‘““ENCORE” FOR MILWAUKEE 


Visit of Metropolitan Opera Company 
in 1911 Arranged For 

Mi_waukeg, April 27.—Immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the engagement of the 
Metropolitan Opera Companv, the local 
syndicate which had charge of the book- 
ing conferred with Max Hirsch, manager 
of the company, and arrangements 
made for the company’s appearances in 
IQII. 

The company brought its engagement 
here to a conclusion in a blaze of glory 
with a superb production of “Tannhauser.” 
Alfred Hertz was again director, 
reception accorded him by the large audi- 
ence represented to a great degree the 
popularity he had already won through his 
previous reading of “Lohengrin.” 

Venus was sung by Jane Noria, whose 
beautiful, clear voice and enchanting ap- 
pearance lent perfection to the opening act. 
Tannhauser was sung by Carl Jorn, a tenor 
of vitality and mental grasp. The part of 
Wolfram was sung by Walter Soomer, one 
of the finest basses ever heard here in 
opera. Johanna Gadski appeared as Eliza- 
beth with pronounced success, 

A fine production of Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel und Gretel,” followed by “Pagli- 
acci,” was given at the matinee perform- 
ance in the afternoon of the closing day of 
the engagement. Hinsel was sung by Marie 
Mattfield and Gretel by Bella Alten, two 
vivacious actresses with very excellent 
voices. “Pagliacci” was given under the 
direction of Egisto Tango, and the part of 
Canio was sung ideally by Riccardo Mar- 
tin. The Nedda of Vera Courtenay was 
charming, and her emotional passages were 
given with much strength. John Forsell’s 
Tonio was well received. M. N. S. 


were 


A Compliannt from Fiedler 


BALTIMORE, April 23.—lhe members of 
the Baltimore Oratorio Society are highly 
elated over a letter from Max .iecaler, 
director of the Boston Symphony wrecnes 
tra, to Conductor Joseph Pache, concern 
ing the performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, which was given at the Lyric 
by the Oratorio Society and the Orchestra 
February 22. 

“I shall never forget our 
chestral rehearsal — how 
sounded and with what joy, 
thusiasm everybody sang!” wrote Mr. 
Fiedler. “This impression was even sur- 
passed by the concert itself, really aston- 
ishing after the big strain that had been 
put upon those excellent ladies and gentle- 


morning or- 
splendidly _ it 
zeal and en 


men. I look forward to next season and 

to a ‘da capo’ of this gigantic work, with 

the kind assistance of your ‘bully’ chorus.” 
W. J. 


and the 


BUSONI'S FAREWELL 
RECITAL IN AMERICA 


Brooklyn Audience Has Privilege 
of Hearing Him Give His Last 
Program of This Season 


more favored 
than their kinsmen across the river. enjoyed 


Brooklyn music lovers, 


the privilege of being the last ones to revel 
in the magical art of Busoni, before his de- 
parture for Europe, and accordingly packed 
their Academy of Music from floor to ceil- 
ing on Thursday evening of last week. 

Of course, the great pianist has a num- 
ber of devotees in Manhattan whose ardor 
is not to be dampened even by the prospect 
“tube” or across the 
bridge, and they, too, helped fill the audi- 
torium and add their tribute of enthusiasm 
to that of the Brooklynites. The concert 
was under the auspices of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The pianist played a varied program, 
which contained many attractive features, 
even though there were one or two things 
which some persons might have been just 
as satisfied to have seen replaced by some- 


of a trip through the 


thing different. One of these was _ the 
Brahms “Paganini Variations,” which few 
concertgoers can really be said to have 


taken affectionately to their hearts. But it 
was a striking tribute to the player’s won- 
derful interpretation of the work that it 
was received with an outburst of applause 
unmistakable in import. To make an unin- 
teresting composition sound interesting is 
surely one of the highest manifestations 
of interpretative genius. 

Beethoven's “\\aldstein” Sonata, played 
with tremendous uplift and impressiveness ° 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Scherzo, & Sharp 
Minor and E Minor “Nocturnes” and A 
lat Polonaise, rendered with wonderful 
poetic charm, and Schubert's “Erlking” in 
the Liszt arrangement, constituted the sec 
ond division of his program, the third and 
last being given over to splendidly bril- 


liant performances of Schumann's abege” 
Variations, Liszt’s “Campanella” and _ his 
Sixth Rhapsody. After the stunning per- 


formance of this closing number the ap- 
plause was not to be quieted until the player 
had given two encores. These consisted of 
Chopin's “Butterfly” étude and also the 
Study in Thirds, both of which he played 
entrancingly, and which formed a fitting 
conclusion to this memorable recital. 


Huss Pupils to Give Recital 

and Mrs. Henry Holden 
in a recital in Car- 
Hall, New York, 


Pupils of Mr. 
Huss will be heard 
negie Chamber Music 
on May 9, assisted by a number of or- 
chestral players from the Philharmonic 
Society. The program will consist of a 
movement of Chopin’s F Minor Con- 
certo, another of his E Minor Concertos, 
and portions of piano concertos by 
Tschaikowsky, Schumann, Grieg and 
Mendelssohn. In addition there will be 


shorter piano pieces by Grieg, Chopin. 
Huss, and songs by Schubert, Bach 
Huss, Bauer and Beach. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





Henry T. Finck Adds Another Chapter 
to the Grieg Controversy 


New York, April 30, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 

In your issue of April 16 Mr. Loeffler is 
cited as having made the astonishing asser- 
tion that ever since looking through a 
volume of 700 Norwegian folk tunes he 
has not been able to find a piece by Grieg 
which he could not duplicate on some page 
of that book. 

This is an extremely serious charge to 
make on the part of a composer of Mr. 
Loeffler’s prominence. It is his duty either 
to substantiate it or to apologize and con- 
fess frankly that he spoke foolishly and 
unjustly. I challenged him in your columns 
to name even one such tune borrowed by 
Grieg, except in those of his volumes which 
by their titles clearly indicate that the melo- 
dies used are Norse folk tunes and not 
his own. 

He has not done so, but his friend, Henry 
F. Gilbert, has come to the rescue. He re- 
lates in your last issue the thrilling tale of 
how he and Mr, Loeffler, at a recent per- 
formance of Lalo’s “Rhapsodie Norvégi- 
enne,” heard the trumpets hurl out the 
theme of Grieg’s “On the Mountains,” 
which theme, according to Mr. Apthorp, is 
a Scandinavian dance tune. 

Quite so; but since it occurs in an opus 
number entitled “Aus dem Volksleben” it 
does not form an exception to my state- 
ment. But while I cannot yet promise to 
write that footnote, I am obliged to Mr. 
Gilbert for calling my attention to the fact 
that neither in “Songs and Song Writers” 
nor in “Grieg and His Music” did I give a 
complete list of the opus numbers in which 
Grieg deliberately and confessedly used 
folk tunes. I named only six, whereas there 
are ten—op. 17, 19, 24, 20, 30, 35, 63, 64, 
66, 72. All these, with the exception of op. 
64, indicate their source unmistakably by 
their title. 

My inaccuracy in this matter does not, 
however, affect my argument in the least. 
What I claim is that Grieg’s works are di- 
vided clearly into two classes, as indicated 
by their titles—those in which he uses Nor- 
wegian folk tunes (harmonizing them in 
his own highly original manner) and those 
in which the melodies, as well as the har- 
monies, are his own. To the former class 
belong ten opus numbers, to the latter class 
sixty-four. é 

Among these sixty-four collections and 
scores there are at least three hundred 
melodies—the melodies of 156 songs, of 
most of the piano pieces, of the “Peer 
Gynt” and other scores, the sonatas, etc.— 
which are as absolutely Grieg’s own as 
any of the melodies of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert or Chopin are their own, and 
equally beautiful—infinitely more beautiful 
than most of the Norwegian folk songs. 

In view of this fact, what could be more 
cruelly unjust than Mr. Loeffler’s insinua- 
tion, and Mr. Victor Herbert’s amazing as- 
sertion, that if there had been no Norse 
folk tunes there would have been no Grieg? 
There would have been less “local color” 
in some of his works, but, as a matter of 
fact, Grieg did more to create Norwegian 
local color than all the folk songs com- 
bined. 

What puzzles me particularly is the per- 
verse persistence with which professional 
musicians pounce upon Grieg as a product 
of popular song. As a matter of fact he 
kept his own things and what he borrowed 
much more carefully apart than most of 
the great masters. Take Haydn as an in- 
stance, and read what Mr. Hadord says 
about him in Vol. V, p. 80, of the Oxford 
History of Music: “The whole country- 
side was full of the folk songs which he 
had loved from his childhood. Half 
unconsciously he began to weave them into 
the texture of his composition, borrowing 
here a phrase, there a strain, there an en- 
tire melody, and gradually fashioning his 
own tunes on these native models. PF 
They find their way into everything—quar- 
tets, concertos, divertimenti, even hymns 
and masses.” 

Now, Grieg did infinitely less of this sort 
of thing than Haydn, yet he is belittled by 
professionals (most of whom do not know 
more than five per cent. of his music), 
while Haydn is exalted to the skies! 

Henry T. FIncx. 





Music and “Patriotism” 


Eureka Sprincs, Ark., April 24, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 


When I read the letter of “A music 
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CHILSON-OHRMAN = 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 1 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 


Lover,” published on April 2, I thought 
something was going to come of it. That 
I was right I see to-day by your report of 
the stir it made in Pittsburg and probably 
elsewhere, too. 

Now, whether this letter was aimed at 
Mr. Paur personally or not is of but little 
essential importance. The tone of it rather 
implies that it was calculated to inaugurate 
a campaign against foreign musicians in 
general. 

I wish to say that this would be a great 
and deplorable blunder. While it is certain- 
ly possible in some places to prepare a good 
concert, orchestra performance or even a 
creditable opera performance without the 
aid of foreign “celebrities,” it must be 
owned that at the time being the musical 
art in this country has not yet in general 
reached such a point of development that 
it can afford to do without the healthy 
stimulus of the older countries whence it 
has come and still keeps on coming. 

The writer of that letter may be a music 
lover in a way and also think himself a 
very good patriot, but in this case his pa- 
triotism carries him too far. 

Nationality and politics should have 
nothing to do with art. It is not so impor- 
tant that a musician have American ideas 
or ideals and be an American citizen as 
that he be an artist in his profession. If, 
all other things being equal, you have the 
choice between a native and a foreign ar- 
tist, engage, of course, the native. 

In Europe they are not narrow-minded. 
They take good artists where they can find 
them for their art’s sake. Anybody who 
reads Musicat America attentively must 
notice how many Americans make a suc- 
cess over there and find engagements. This 
certainly does not mean that Europe could 
not get along without these non-citizens, 
but in Europe the opera stage and the or- 
chestras are cosmopolitan, and nobody ever 
thinks of taking offence at this, provided 
the music be superior. 

If this patriot would only stop to think 
what would happen to this country if all 
the foreign singers, instrumentalists, teach- 
ers and other artists touring the United 
States or residing here, including Ameri- 
cans with distinctly foreign names, would 
leave, as a consequence of his letter, I 
imagine he would regret Having written it 
and see that his patriotism has been very 
much misplaced. 

This question of foreign musicians will 
solve itself automatically the day when this 
country has really become self-supporting 
in matters musical, just as the question of 
foreign opera will be solved in the sim- 
plest and easiest way as soon as there is 
the native opera in the vernacular to re- 
place it. 

Music lovers of the right kind can con- 
tribute a good deal toward this end; time 
and a little patience will do the rest. 

,PAUL SCHWARZ-WAGNER 





The Much-Abused “I” 


Cuicaco, April 9, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

The article in your magazine of this 
day’s date containing a protest from Sir 
Charles V. Stanford, of London, against 
singers giving the long sound of “i” in 
wind when it means “air in motion,” is 
reasonable and catholic. I well remember 
when this fad first appeared in this coun- 
try. The plea was that the long sound of 
the vowel was more singable than the 
short. Not long since I heard a voice 
pupil of one of the leading teachers of 
this city sing about a “wind-y sky,” and 
immediately I thought of a whirl-wind or 
a cyclone! The time should have arrived 
for the musical critic, even in our daily 
papers, to condemn such nonsense. During 
the more than fifty years that I have 
taught voice and conducted choruses, I have 
never permitted the mutilation of this pain- 
fully abused word. Let the reform begin 
at once, H. S. Perxtns. 





Carl Reinecke completed a new piano 
composition for two hands for children 
just a short time before his death. Hans 
Andersen’s “Tales of the Swineherd” sup- 
plied the inspiration. It has already been 
published. 





Eugéne Ysaye has been playing a 
“Poeme” by Ernest Chausson, whose death 
a few years ago brought a promising ca- 
reer to a premature close, in his concerts 
in Germany this season, and it has been 
received with much favor everywhere. 
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WINS GRAND PIANO IN 
STUDENT COMPETITION 


Dorchester (Mass.) Pupil Awarded Prize 
at New England Conservatory of 
Music by Distinguished Judges 


Boston, May 2.—A concert of unusual 
interest and significance took place in 
Jordan Hall April 22, when six pupils in 
the pianoforte department of the New 
England Conservatory of Music played in 
competition for the Mason & Hamlin prize, 
which consists of a Mason & Hamlin grand 
piano. 

The announcement was made at the 
commencement exercises of the conser- 
vatory last June of the offer of a grand 
piano by the Mason & Hamlin Company 
each year to be presented to the pupil of 
at least two years’ standing in the piano- 
forte department of the conservatory, who 
should be adjudged the best in competition 
before three judges. The judges, each 
year, are the director of the conservatory, 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, whoever he may be, and one 
other to be chosen by these two. The 
judges for the first annual competition 
were thus: George W. Chadwick, director 
of the Conservatory; Max Fiedler, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchettra, 
and Charles Martin Loeffler, the eminent 
composer. 

After the close of the program the judges 
retired and the announcement was shortly 
made that the prize had been awarded to 
Julius L. Chaloff, of Dorchester. Those 
who took part and the selections they 
played follow: 


Berceuse in B major, Withol, Etude De Con- 
cert in D flat major, Liszt, Vivian Beers, Somer: 
ville; Gavotte in B minor, Bach, Ballade in G 
minor, Chopin, Sam Charles, Albany, a oe 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, Cho in, Polonaise in 
E major, : Liszt, alter Scott, fr Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass.; Scherzo, op. 35, No. 3, Jadassohn, 
Sonnetto 123, Del Petrarca, and Concert Etude 
in F minor, Liszt, Hazel Browning Wing, Hol- 
land, Mich.; “The Lark,” Glinka-Balakirew, Son- 
ata "Appassionata, op. 57 (first movement), Bee- 
thoven, Mrs. Genevieve Baker, Nicholson, Pa. ; 
and Chaconne in D rey 7 Bach-Busoni, Rhap 
sodie Hongroise, No. 12, Liszt, Julius L. Chalo 
Dorchester. 

It was only natural that the contestants 
should be. nervous and at times display 
some evidences of it, but the playing, in 
general, ‘was musicianly and the five who 
failed to win the award deserve much 
credit for their efforts and for the pleas- 
ure they gave the large audience. 

UD. Be de 


Advanced Peabody Students in Recital 


Battrmore, April 25.—The first exhibi- 
tion concert by advanced students of the 
Peabody Conservatory was given Friday 
evening before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The participants were Esther 
Cutchin, Austin Conradi, Florence Hart, 
piano; Ralph Goldsmith, Harry Sokoleve, 
Jeno Sevely, Max Rosenstein, violin; Sam- 
uel Sevely, ’cello; Mabel Thomas, Freder- 
ick R. Huber, organ; Anita Dietrich, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Letkie, contralto. 








A BOSTON QUARTET WITH A DISTINGUISHED SPONSOR 











American String Quartet, of Which Charles Martin Loeffler Is Organizer and 


Coach. 


The Members Are Gertrude Marshall, First Violin; Evelyn Street, 


Second Violin; Edith Jewell, Viola, and Mrs. Susan Lord Brandagee, ’Cello 


BOSTON, April 25.—The American String 

Quartet, which is composed of Gertrude 
Marshall, first violin; Evelyn Street, sec- 
ond violin; Edith Jewell, viola, and Mrs. 
Susan Lord Brandagee, ’cello, will play, 
Wednesday evening, at the closing lecture 
of the season by Professor Spalding, head 
of the music department of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Spalding will speak on 
the three composers—Chausson, Loeffler 
and Dukas. The quartet is one of the 
younger organizations of Boston, having 
made its bow to the public two years ago, 
and in this city, which requires so much 
of its musicians and musical clubs for suc- 
cess, has earned a position of the highest 
artistic standing. 

The quartet was organized and has had 
the particularly good fortune of having 
been coached, without expense to the mem- 
bers, by Charles Martin Loeffler, the dis- 
tinguished composer and violinist. Two 
seasons ago three of the members of the 
quartet who were pupils of Mr. Loeftler 
spent the Summer in Medfield, Mass., where 
Mr. Loeffler’s country home is located, and 
before the end of the Summer it was de- 
cided that the quartet should be formed. 
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The organization is in every way a credit 
to Mr. Loeffler’s uncommon genius and 
talent as a master and coach. 

During the present season the quartet 
has played with success in Hartford, New 
Haven and Farmington, Conn.; Augusta, 
Me.; Toronto, Can., and at many private 
musicales in and around Boston, and has 
taken part in the Terry concerts for the 
last two seasons at Mrs. Gardner’s Fen- 
way Court. The Toronto critic, E. R. 
Parkhurst, spoke with enthusiasm of the 
ensemble of the party as “remarkable for 
its singleness of interpretation, its sym 
pathy of rendering, its beauty of tone and 
its truth of intonation.” 

The members of the quartet have rece: 
many compliments for their interpretation 
of the Debussy Quartet, op. 10, which has 
appeared often in their programs this sea- 
son, They have also introduced a novelty 
by Ippolitoff-Iwanow. On many occasions 
the programs have included duets by Miss 
Marshall and Miss Street, which do not 
fail to add materially to the success of the 
concert. 

The quartet is now under the manage- 
ment of the John E, Pinkham Musical 
Bureau of New York, and arrangements 
are being made for next season. Among 
the Spring engagements is a private musi- 
cale in Readville, Mass., May 8 The 
members are planning to spend August and 
September at Medfield, where they will 
study and coach with Mr. Loeffler and 
spend much time in preparing programs 
for next season. D. L. L. 





Julia O’Connor’s Song Recital 


A song recital was given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on April 28, by Julia 
O’Connor, assisted by Marie Kieckhoefer, 
‘cellist, and Arcule Sheasby, violinist. The 
program consisted of Marguerite’s Prayer, 
from “Faust,” and songs by Massenet, 
Chadwick, Bohm, Ronald, Lang and Wag- 
ner. Both artists shared in the applause 
which their clever work merited. 


FREDERICK MARTIN BACK 
FROM TRIUMPHANT TOUR 


Audiences in the Southwest Keenly Ap- 
preciative of His Singing—His 
Varied Répertoire 


Frederic Martin, the basso, has just re- 
turned to New York from a triumphant 
tour of the Southwest. The reports of his 
work in the daily papers of that section 
indicate an exceptional warmth of appre- 
ciation on the part of his audiences. 

One rousing reception after another wel- 
comed him on his tour through Texas, and 
at his concert in Toledo, O. Mr. Martin 
does not need any element of the sensa- 
tional to help him win a triumph. Such is 
the perfection of his art, such the beauty 
of his voice, and so admirably composed 
his programs that he invariably captivates 
his hearers from the very outset. 

The true secret of his amazing hold over 
his audiences is the fact that he under- 
stands and faithfully interprets the true 
spirit of his songs as do few others. In 
this respect he resembles Dr. Willner, but 
in this case the perfection of pure tone is 
never wanting. 

To hear Mr. Martin sing Schubert's 
“Wanderer,” Schumann’s “Two Grena- 
diers” and the songs of Edward MacDow- 
ell is a delight not quickly forgotten. And 
to prove that the technical aspects of his 
art have not been neglected, he can sing 
the difficult florid airs of Handel with a 
perfection of style and an agility that 
might well be the envy of some of the 
most noted coloratura sopranos. Mr. Mar- 
tin is an ardent advocate of English in 
song, and he gives practical demonstration 
of the fact by singing many of the for- 
eign composers’ works in it. His “Two 
Grenadiers” in English was most inspir- 
ing, to mention only one. At each of the 
concerts, of course, he had to add many 
extras to his already elaborate lists of 
offerings. 


Concert for Mrs. Schilling 

Margaret R. McKenzie, soprano; Flor- 
ence L. Fisk, contralto; Miguel Castellanos, 
pianist; Charles Wenzel, ‘cellist, and the 
New York Templar Quartet gave a testi- 
monial concert to Mrs. Minna Schilling, 
April 28, in Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
The efforts of the artists were energetically 
applauded. 


A Seven-Year-Old Pianist 
Vonda de Mora, a seven-year-old pianist, 
played at a concert given by her mother, 
Matilde de Mora, in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, April 28. She displayed preco 
city. Carrie Ahrens, singer, also appeared, 
as did Mme. de Mora. 
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WONDERS OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA 





How Its Almost Infinite Possibilities of Tonal Effects ._Have Been 
Developed Since Hector Berlioz First Demonstrated Them 
in the Manner of To-Day 


The modern orchestra is the most won- 
derful instrument in existence. The state- 
ment is made deliberately. Is it not in- 
credible that a few prosaic contrivances of 
wood, catgut, horsehair and metal may be 
so combined that they will suggest to the 
hearer, with marvelous vividness and 
beauty, the dim and flowing liquidness of 
a river’s depths, a sunrise over the moun- 
tain tops, the mvrmurous stillness of a 
forest, the prismatic sublimity of a rain- 
bow? And these wonders may be accom- 
plished, let it he remembered, by means 
that are wholly instrvumental—that do not 
depend for their graphic force upon the 
eloquence or beauty of the musical thought, 
upon harmony, rhvthm in themselves. 

Transfer the “Rheingold” Prelude—that 
miraculous tone-picture of aquatic depths 
—to the hammers and wires of a piano, and 
its pictorial magic, its triumphant vivid- 
ness, will have disappeared; play the “Sieg- 
fried” forest music on the most responsive 
of keyboards, and its peculiar witchery, its 
power of evocation, will have escaped. 
These effects are essentially orchestral— 
their beauty and suggestiveness depend 
upon their instrumental voicing, and it 
would have been as impossible for Haydn, 
the father of the symphony as we know it, 
to achieve them a century and a quarter 
ago as it would have been impossible for 
Copernicus to reproduce on a photographic 
plate the “canals” of Mars or the radiant 
surfaces of the moon. Haydn lacked the 
necessary materials; he lacked the art which 
has learned, painfully and slowly, how to 
manipulate an orchestra for purposes of 
sheer effects of sound. His orchestra, re- 
garded purely as a vehicle of expression, 
is, in comparison with the orchestra of 
Wagner or Strauss or Debussy, as meager 
and colorless as the square piano of our 
excellent grandmothers is beside the sono 
rous “grand” of to-day. 

In a typical orchestra of to-day—say, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—these instru- 
ments are represented as follows: Of the 
strings there are thirty violins, ten violas, 
ten ‘cellos, and eight dovble-basses; of the 
wood-wind there are four flutes, three 
oboes, one English horn, three clarinets 
and one bass clarinet, three bassoons and 
one contra-bassoon; among the “brasses” 
are eight horns, four trumpets, three trom- 
bones and one bass tuba; while the “bat- 
tery” includes two kettledrummers and 
four players for the other percussive ac- 
cessories, and there is, of course, the in- 
dispensible harpist. That is to say, the 
modern composer has at his command an 
instrument of a hundred tongues, more or 
less, ranging in capacity of dynamic ex 
pression from a pianissimo sigh of the vio- 
lins to the thunderous fortissimo of the 
full orchestra. 

In the matter of details he has at the 
disposal of his imagination an almost in- 
finite variety of individual tone effects of 
orchestral “color.” The violins will serve 
him for almost every kind of utterance, 
from the gravest and most poignant sorrow 
to the most exuberant gaiety, from threat- 
ening ferocity to ethereal delicacy and 
sweetness. With them Wagner paints the 
mystical descent of angels in the “Lohen- 
grin” Prelvde; the desolation of the heart- 
sick and wounded Tristan, pining for his 
Isolde; the sinister and detestable glee of 
the Nibelung dwarf, Mime. The violas 
(and the viola is, roughly speaking, only 
a violin of larger size and deeper com- 
pass) will yield him a tone-color more 
sombre and poignant, richer and more 
mournful than that of the violins—it is a 
solo viola that is chosen by Berlioz to im- 
personate the role of the brooding and 
Byronic hero of his symphony, “Harold in 
Italy.” For amorous or elegiacal utter- 
ance the ‘cellos are supremely fitted, while 
the double-basses, the foundation of the 
orchestra, can paint for Beethoven the 
rumbling of thunder in the storm scene in 
the “Pastoral Symphony,” or they can 
caper with heavy and grotesque humor in 
the Seherzo of his Fifth Symphony. 

There is the flute, with its cool and lim- 
pid sweetness; the oboe, traditionally pas- 
toral or of penetrating melancholy; the 
somberly pathetic English horn (an oboe 
of deeper compass), which, in Wagner’s 
“Tristan,” is heard in the dolorous piping 
of the shepherd whose tones recall to the 
dying lover the sorrows of the past, but 
which can also pipe the sprightlier lay of 


the shepherd in the first act of ‘“Tann- 
hauser.” There is the clarinet, an instru- 
ment of wonderfully varied powers of ex- 
pression—it is, as William James Hender- 
son once aptly called it, “the dramatic so- 
prano of the orchestra.” “Its voice,” Ber- 
lioz declares in his classic treatise on in- 
strumentation, “is that of heroic love” yet 
“there is nothing so virginal, so pwre, as 
the tint imparted to certain melodies by 
the tone of a clarinet,” and he speaks, too, 
of its capacity for “coldly threatening” ef- 
fects. 

In the bassoon, the bass of the wood- 
wind, the composer has an instrument of 
dark tone-quality, capable, among other 
effects, of lugubriovs or grotesquely comic 
speech. When Meyerbeer, in the scene of 
the resurrection of the nuns in his “Robert 
le Diable” as Berlioz points out, wishes to 
find “a pale, cold, cadaverous sound” he 
obtained it from certain notes in the bas- 
soon. 

Of the brass instruments, there is the 
French horn, pre-eminent in the orchestra 
for the rich and golden beauty of its tone 
—the most romantic of instruments, yet 
capable of vigorous and forceful utter- 
ance. Operagoers will remember the en- 
trancing effect of King Mark’s retreating 
hunting horn in the second act of “Tristan 
und Isolde,” and the delightfully vigorous 
and buoyant effect which the horn gives to 
Siegfried’s typical motives in Wagner’s 
forest drama. Or the horn can sound veiled 
and mysterious, as in the unforgettable 
passage accompanying the scene in “Gét- 
terdammerung,’ where Siegfried drinks 
the magic poison which causes him to for- 
get Briinnhilde. As for the trumpet, it 
can be brilliantly militant or heroic—in 
the magnificently impressive opening of 
Richard Strauss’s tone-poem, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” it is used with wonderful 
effect to suggest the spectacle of the rising 
sun as witnessed by Zarathustra upon the 
mountain tops. The trombone, admittedly 
the king of orchestral instruments, speaks 
with a voice that can be both majestic and 
ominous, nobly exalted or supremely terri 
fying. The bass tuba is the bass of the 
brass instruments. It is picturesquely use’ 
by Wagner in “Siegfried” to paint the for- 
midable aspect of the dragon Fafner. 

It was not until the French romanticist, 
Hector Berlioz—a kind of musical Byron 
—conceived, in the first half of the last 
century, the idea of developing the pic- 
turesquely expressive character of individ- 
ual instruments, and of the orchestra as a 
whole, that the typically modern manner 
of writing for the orchestra became firmly 
esti iblished. When Haydn, in his oratorio, 

‘The Creation,” produced five years before 
Berlioz was born, strove to suggest, by 
means of orchestral tone-painting, “chaos ” 
“the transition from Winter to Spring,” 
“dawn,” “the thick mist with Winter be- 
gins,” lightning and thunder, the roaring 
of animals, singing of birds and buzzing 
of insects, he demonstrated a lively, if ele- 
mentary, sense of the pictorial capacity of 
the orchestra. But it was the poetic and 
imaginative Berlioz who, with his marvel- 
ously syntpathetic understanding of the 
expressive resources of orchestral instru- 
ments, established the foundations of mod- 
ern scoring. 

As a final example of supreme vividness 
achieved by the use of a purely orchestral 
effect, one may instance that terrible mo- 
ment at the close of Strauss’s “Salomé,” 
where Herod beholds with horror the 
spectacle of his insensate stepdaughter 
fondling the severed head of John. 

“She is monstrous!” cries the Tetrarch, 
and as the slaves, at his command, extin- 
guish the torches and a black cloud con- 
ceals the moon, the situation is illustrated 
in the orchestra by what is probably the 
strangest and most hauntingly graphic in 
strumental effect ever conceived; it is an 
uncannily dissonant chord, sounded pian- 
issimo, and with ghastly mystery by the 
veiled and lIugubrious tones of trombones, 
horns, ’cellos, a double-bass and an organ, 
combined with the menacing reverberations 
of a Chinese gong under unearthly and 
long-drawn trills of the wood-wind. It is 
not beautiful; it is not noble; yet it is the 
achievement of a master of instrc mental 
delineation, and it would have been impos- 
sible of accomplishments a century ago.— 
Lawrence Gilman in Everybody's Maga- 
zine. 
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BERLIN’S WEALTH OF GOOD CONCER1S 


Americans Still Among Leading Performers—Augusta Cottlow’s Beau- 


tiful Artistry—A Musicale by Vernon Spencer at Which Many 


of His Songs Were Sung—An Interesting Performance on the 


Cembalo. 


Bertin, April 18.—Benita le Mar gave 
her second Debussy evening in the Bech- 
stein Saal on Saturday. All that was said 
of the first evening must be repeated for 
the second concert. The supreme command 
over expressions of human sentiment which 
this splendid woman, with her by no means 
significant vocal qualifications, has _ is 
worthy of the highest admiration. Much 


rather pay tribute to an artistic personality 
_of her standard than to the meaningless 


tone production of a stereotyped singer 
with magnificent vocal means. 

The evening seemed to be dominated by 
a lucky star, for Augusta Cottlow, the 
American artist, gave a well-attended piano 
concert in the Beethoven Saal. It is aston- 
ishing how this young pianist has broad- 
ened out musically and freed herseit from 
all that characterizes the beginner, in such 
a comparatively short time. A person who 
plays MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica with 
such a depth of musical insight has eman- 


cipated herself from all narrowness of pian- 
istic virtuosoship, and must ke inclvded 
among the comparatively few real artists. 
Her work bears the stamp of genius, and 
I say this all the more readily as I have 
not always had this opinion of Miss Cott- 
low’s playing. Her rendition of Chopin's 
Nocturne in D Flat Major and Scherzo in 
C Sharp Minor was a performance of ut- 
most artistic significance. Her tone has be- 
come far more sonorous and her inatvidval 
finger technic more intense than formerly 
I also heard Miss Cottlow play the Bar- 
carolle in G Minor, op. 10, No. 3, of Rac! 

maninoff, and Zarembski’s Etude in G 
Minor, both in brilliant style and with clear 
musical conception, It is a matter of corrse 
that the young pianist had an ovation from 
the unusually large audience, a large per 
centage of which consisted of her coun 
trymen. 

In the Philharmonic, on the same eye 
ning, Edward B. Scheve’s “Death and Res- 
urrection of Christ,” was produced for the 
first time, with the assistance of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, well-known soloists 
and a chorus of about 300 voices from 
various church choirs of Berlin. Ihe ma- 
jority of the critics were not any too en- 
thusiastic over this novelty, calling it 
naive and the work of a beginner. Mr. 
Scheve, who conducted his composition 
with temperament and devotion, is a mem- 
ber of Grinell College, in the State of 
lowa. 

The Matinée Musicale in the studio of 
the well-known piano pedagog, Vernon 
Spencer, proved to be an event of the 
greatest interest. Works of modern com- 
posers, who were present, were played and 
sung with more or less success. The pro- 
gram was introduced with a sonata for 
violin and piano, by the German-American 
composer, Hugo Kaun, played with pro- 
fessional finish by Blanche Hubbard and 
Mr. Spencer. Four soprano songs by Ver- 
non Spencer were conspicuous for their 


interesting themes and clever construction. 
Although these songs present many difh- 
culties for the singer, Frau Hanna Mara, 
formerly of the Savage Opera Company, 
managed to render them with the best 
effect in spite of a not always flawless Eng- 
lish diction. The Russian composer, Serge 
von Bortkiewicz, was represented on the 
program by a Ballad in F Minor, op. 10, 
and the Sonata in B Major, op. 9 (first 
movement ). Lorraine  Laliberté, who 
played the compositions with artistic tone 
shading and an admirable sense of rhythm. 
Three piano pieces by August Weiss were 
played with artistic taste and technical per- 
fection by Berthe Racine. ‘lhese composi- 
tions—"“On the Mountain,” “Romance in 
1) Minor,” and “Gypsy Dance”’—evince not 
only the technically experienced composer, 
but also the creative artist who turns to 
nature and humanity for inspiration. Fur- 
ther numbers on the program were: Elegy 
and Capriccio, by Sverre Yordan, which, 
together with a very difficult but most prof- 
itable Scherzo-Etude in Sixths, by Vernon 
Spencer, was played with brilliant style and 
elastic touch by Marie Sloss. Three bari- 
tone songs by Vernon Spencer—“In der 
Vaterstadt,” “Gute Nacht” and “Trost”— 
were cleverly sung by Kirk Towns. Of 
these “In der Vaterstadt” pleased me best, 
being most adapted to the baritone voice 
and to the words. 

The second concert of Kattwo Bentincke, 
mezzo-soprano, and H. Whitney Tew- 
Tangua, bass, both from New York, was 
fairly well attended. Kattwo Bentincke 
possesses valuable yocal material, but her 
training is by no means complete. In the 
German diction she should devote more 
pains to the “r,” and in the Italian songs 
her vocalization might be a great deal 
clearer. Her head voice has unusual vol- 
ume, and her middle voice has consider- 
able carrying power, but the registers still 
require equalization. Mr. Tew-Tanqua pos- 
sesses a deep, resounding bass, but has still 
to learn the proper utilization of it. His 
tone production is accompanied by certain 
mannerisms which he should avoid, but 
his diction, both German and English, is 
superior to that of his concert partner. 

A most interesting as well as artistic 
concert was the evening’s event in the Bee- 
thoven Saal on Wednesday, when Wanda 
Landowska gave a piano and cembalo con- 
cert. Her piano program consisted of the 
old masters exclusively, probably for rea- 
sons of comparison with the cembalo. 
\'me. Landowska is not only a pianist of 
distinction, but also possesses a pronounced 
artistic personality. Any one who can play 
the Mozart Sonata in D Major as she did 
deserves the highest praise. The main in- 
terest, however, was centered in the cem- 
balo performance. As the reader doubtless 
knows, the cembalo developed from the 
clavichord and remained in vogue vntil the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
instrument consists of a_ three-cornered 
chest, or body, like the grand piano, only 
smaller, and has two keyboards. In con- 
tradistinction to the clavichord, the cem- 
halo, also called clavicembalo, has a sepa- 
rate string for each key, tuned to the cor- 
responding note. For the pvrpose of 


strengthening the tone the instrument is 
multichord. It has six pedals, each of 
which, like the registers of an organ, has 
its particular function, as damper, octave 
stop, lute effect, etc. 

Such an instrument naturally requires a 
distinctive mode of touch, and, although 
retaining its peculiar tonal character 
throughout, it allows of multiform effects. 
The study of the cembalo represents a 
specialty in itself. 

Mme. Landowska has not devoted her 
time to the study of this instrument in the 
sense of a hobby, but has conscientiously 
endeavored to prove that it is still capable 
of pleasing an oversatiated music public 
as we find it to-day in Berlin. With this 
end in view the program had been selected. 
In Rameau’s “Le rappel des oisaux”’ it 
was clearly revealed how well adapted the 
cembalo is to reproducing the voices of 
nature far better perhaps than the best of 
pianoforti of to-day. One had only to close 
the eyes to hear the voices of birds in all 
their varieties of tone quality and _ pitch. 
The effect of “Le rossignol en amour” was 
astonishing when we consider how difficult 
it is to imitate the flute-like tone of the 
nightingale by means of instruments con- 
strrcted of strings. All in all, it was a de- 
lightfully interesting evening. 

The evening of novelties which rmeinrich 
Schul*, as conductor, gave with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was, at least in the 
Symphonie in F Sharp Minor by Leopold 
van der Pals, a feature of interest of the 
season. We have in van der Pals a musi- 
cian who has the entire technic of compo- 
sition at his command. His inventiveness 
also bears the stamp of genius, although a 
very decided influence of Wagner cannot 
be denied. The instrumentation can only 
be equalled by Strauss. What magnificent, 
inspiring climaxes! How concrete and me- 
lodious the phrasing! Kapellmeister Schulz 
proved to be the possessor of unusual tal- 
ent as conductor. He knows what to do 
and has both the will power and the ability 
to make the orchestra comply with his in- 
tentions. 

In the Sing Academy, the same evening, 
two Americans, Minon Romaine and 
George Meader, gave a joint piano and 
vocal concert. Although Minon Romaine 
is not devoid of pianistic talent, her play- 
ing at present is more befitting a drawing- 
room than a concert hall. The individual 
finger technic is not sufficiently intense and 
her playing as a whole too unpoetical. Un- 
til | heard Miss Romaine play Saint-Saéns’s 
“Etude en forme de valse” | thought her 
great shortcoming was a lack of tempera- 
ment. But her rendition of this composi- 
tion gave ample proof that there is suffi- 
cient temperament there which only needs 
stimulation and the proper will power to 
make it manifest. 

George Meader, her concert partner, is 
a tenor with unusual vocal qualifications. 
Many Americans, of the Middle West 
especially, may remember him as a_ phe- 
nomenal boy soprano. The years have 
passed and the boy has grown into a man, 
the soprano has become a tenor, and its 
owner is now engaged at the Stadt 1 ne- 
ater of Leipsic. His voice might be termed 
a large lyrical tenor with a distinct dramatic 
timbre. Mr. Meader has in truth learned 
to sing. We have here no screaming, 
no half-spoken declamation, but a continu- 
ous flow of tone which is ever under con- 
trol and invariably sung in the sense of 
the Italian school of bel canto. His Ger- 
man diction, also, is almost flawless. A 
tendency to constrict the vowels in the 
middle register, which at times manifests 
itself, must still be corrected. His oper- 


atic experience stands him in good stead. 
His interpretation of “Heimliche Auffor- 
derung,” “Traum durch die Dammerung™ 
and “Zueigmung,” by Strauss, gave evi- 
dence not only of his musicianship, brt 
also of an unusually artistic feeling. It is 
said that Mr. Meader has been engaged for 
the Royal Opera of Stuttgart from next 
season. There is no doubt that he will make 
his way, for he has all the qualifications of 
a great future. 

Lilli Lehmann has been asked to sing at 
the Royal Opera of Vienna on the 14th, 
20th and 23d of April. She will sing Jsolde, 
Donna Anna, (“Don Giovanni”) and Fide- 
lio. O. P. JAcon. 
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EDNA BLANCHE SHOWALTER 


A singer who has made rapid strides 
during this last season is Edna Blanche 
Showalter, lyric and coloratura soprano. 
Since her remarkably successful début with 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra a year 
ago she has been in great demand, and has 
sung many times in New York, always 
with pronounced success. She is now un- 
der the exclusive management of Haensel 
& Jones. 

Miss Showalter has been engaged to sing 
in Pietro Floridia’s opera next season from 
August 24 to September 24, at the Ohio 
Valley Exposition in Cincinnati. The 
libretto is by Paul Jones, and is in Engiis 
Miss Showalter will take the leading role 





Lillian Grenville, the New York s0- 
prano, has been repeating her successes of 
last year in “Thais” at Nice. 
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MADAME JEANNE JOMELLI, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


MADAME FRIEDA LANGENDORFF, 
Contralto. 


LILLA ORMOND, Dramatic Soprano. 
MADAME MACONDA, Soprano. 
DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, JR., 
Eminent American Basso. 


ARTURO TIBALDI, English Violinist. 


JOSEPH MALKIN, 
The Great Russian ‘Cellist. 


CHRIS. ANDERSON, Baritone. 
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MADAME NORDICA 
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MADAME LIZA LEHMANN, 
The Celebrated Composer. 
[Who will accompany her own compositions, 
including “In a Persian Garden.” Supported 
by a quartet of eminent European soloists.] 


PEPITO ARRIOLA, Pianist. 


By arrangement with Concert, Direction 
Daniel Mayer, of London. 


AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 
MAUD ALLAN and a Symphony Orchestra. 
MARIE NICHOLS, Violinist. 
FREDERICK HASTINGS, Baritone. 
MARIE HERITES, Bohemian Violinist. 


BEECHAM’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


NEW YORK 
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MANAGEMENT 
HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d Street, NEW YORK 


BONCI 


ALESSANDRO 


the greatest living illustrator 
of ‘bel canto” will make an 
extensive concert tour through 
the United States and Canada, 
season of 1910-11. 


H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the 
New York Tribune wrote 
recently:—‘‘ Mr. Bonci sang 
last night the rédle of Faust 
at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score 
of years.”’ 
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necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 you send 
us you receive in return during the year at least: 
180 pieces of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, 

1000 of the brightest, brainiest musical ar- 
ticles, written by the world’s foremost musicians 
and teachers, and selected by experts to make every- 
thing you do in music more inspiring, entertaining 
and instructive. 

Write. mentioning ‘Musical America’’ and enclose 
five two-cent stamps for fine sample copy of ‘‘Etude"’ 
and our booklet ‘‘ The Aim of the Etude.,’’ 


1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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won hearty admiration for his fine singing 
of the “Pagliacci” Prologue in the preced- 
ing matinée concert, seemed quite unfa- 
miliar with his part in the “Requiem,” and 
floundered badly. The mezzo-soprano, who 
substituted at short notice for Miss Bagby, 
suddenly indisposed, is, of course, not to 
be criticised. 

In point of attendance and general pub- 
lic interest, the first night, when Busoni 
and Mme. Norelli were the soloists, and 
the closing evening, when Dr. Willner 
appeared, were the gala occasions. The 
great Auditorium was packed both nights, 
and there was much enthusiasm. Busoni’s 
amazingly brilliant performance of the 
Liszt E flat concerto earned him many re- 
calls. The stupendous difficulties of this 
concerto seem mythical when played by 
Busoni, for whom difficulties apparently 
do not exist. And his playing was far 
more than a technical exhibition. Good 
tone, unfailing rhythmical sense and 
marked individuality characterized all that 
he did. Indeed, his original treatment of 
the Chopin Polonaise in A Flat, played 
later on the same program, rather dis- 
tressed some of my pianist friends, but I 
think it was a feeling for tradition rather 
than a musical feeling that was outraged. 

Mme. Norelli, who loomed large in the 
ranks of a grand opera company that vis- 
ited Denver early in the season, and be- 
came so much of a local favorite that her 
engagement as a festival soloist was log- 
ical, assumed an important place in Tues- 
day night’s concert. She has an expansive, 
pleasing personality and a voice of sur- 
passing beauty, particularly in the tones of 
the head register. She captivated her hear- 
ers completely. 

Dr. Wiillner sang a group of songs 
which were favorites with this public when 
he appeared in recital earlier in the season, 
and read “Das Hexenlied” with Schillings’s 
orchestral music. The audience responded 
to his temperamental cutbursts with a fer- 
vor begot by the :rtist’s own abandon. 
After repeated recalls he added the “Erl- 
kénig,” to the delight of the cheering audi- 
= 





Wiillner afforded an object lesson 
by his singing that should be taken to heart 
by every singer who appears in the Denver 
Auditorium. This otherwise magnificent 
theater possesses atrocious acoustic prop- 
erties. There is a consuming echo, and 
from some parts of the parquet it is almost 
impossible to hear either spoken or sung 
text, as usually delivered. For instance, I 


could not get a dozen words sung by the 
soloists in the “Requiem” during the entire 
performance. Yet, sitting in the same seat 
Thursday evening, I had not the slightest 
difficulty in hearing every syllable enunci- 
ated by Dr. Wiillner, whether he was sing- 
ing or reading. 

In an effort to interest children, youth 
and parents in the festival, the entire Au- 
ditorium convention hall was thrown open 
Thursday afternoon for a popular-priced 
matinée, tickets ranging from 10 to 50 
cents. While the vast place was not filled, 
many thousands availed themselves of the 
opportunity. The program was admirably 
chosen from the lighter works, and there 
was much applause. A chorus of 400 High 
School students, under direction of Wil- 
berforce J. Whiteman, appeared in this 
program, and pleased the audience by its 
hearty and distinct, if inelastic, singing. 

Mrs. Tewksbury’s fine voice proved itself 
adequate, even for the mammoth Audito- 
rium, and she was received with deserved 
favor. Mr. Duggan, in the “Lohengrin” 
Swan Song, showed to better advantage 
than in the “Requiem,” but was again con- 
cerned more with tone fixing than with 
spontaneous expression. 

While several Denver men devoted time 
and energy toward the music festival and 
the permanent orchestra propaganda, two 
—James R. Thorpe, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee and J. H. K. Martin, its 
tireless and resourceful business manager 
—deserve special praise. In the face o 
probable loss they worked so energetically 
and so wisely that they brought about a 
brilliant success. 

Thursday afternoon an open meeting of 
music lovers was held in the Public Li- 
brary to take definite steps for the organiza- 
tion of a permanent symphony orchestra here. 
Fritz Thies, chosen temporary chairman, 
was empowered to appoint a committee of 
nine to attempt the raising of a subscrip- 
tion fund of $75,000, payable $25,000 an- 
nually for three years. It was agreed that 
this should be a subscription rather than a 
guarantee fund, secured with the frank 
understanding that it would be entirely 
used to supplement the earnings of the 
orchestra during the first three years. It 
seemed the consensus of opinion that an 
orchestra of about fifty-five members, with 
a first-class conductor, could be maintained 
by this fund and the earnings which may 
reasonably be anticipated, the numerical 
strength to be added to as more funds be- 
come available. Frank B. Gibson, Century 
Building, was named as chairman of the 
subscription fund committee. J. C. W. 





WOMEN IN VOCAL QUARTET 


Four-Part Songs Given Enjoyably at 
Brooklyn Concert 


A delightful concert was given by the 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, composed of 
Irene Cumming, first soprano; Louise de 
Salle Johnston, second soprano; Annie 
Laurie McCorkle, first alto, and Anna Win- 
kopp, second alto, in the ballroom of the 
Imperial, Brooklyn, on the evening of April 
27. The quartet was heartily applauded for 
its excellent singing, and as most of its 
work was unaccompanied the remarkable 
vocal perfection of the artists was espe- 
cially emphasized. The numbers on the 
program consisted of Chadwick’s “Thistle 
Down,” Schumann’s “Schirrend Tambou- 
rin,” Root’s “Night Wind” and Charles 
Gilbert Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp.” The 
latter in particular was sung with a deli- 
cacy and an elfish grace that is as rare as 
it was delightful. The remaining numbers 
were also sung with perfect tonal quality 
and great purity of intonation. 

Leo Tecktonius, pianist, assisted the sing- 
ers, playing his own “Valse Gracieuse,” 
Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp Minor Prelude 
and a “Serenade” by~ Liebling. 








Mrs. Haines-Kuester’s Compositions in 
Demand 


At the forthcoming meeting of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse one evening will be 
given over to the works of . American 
women composers. Four songs by Edith 
Haines-Kuester have been chosen for the 
program, in addition to compositions by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mary Turner 
Salter and Gena Branscombe. At a 
recent recital by Florence Austin, the ar- 
rangement of MacDowell’s “Midsummer” 
for violin and piano by Edith Haines- 
Kuester, was greatly admired and proved 
one of the best-liked numbers on the 
program. 


MR. EDDY’S LAST PROGRAM 





Elaborate Musical Service at Tompkins 
Avenue Church in Brooklyn 


Clarence Eddy, the eminent organist, 
played for the last time at the Tompkins 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, with which he 
kas hitherto been connected, on Sunday, 
April 24. Mr. Eddy’s work there has been 
of high excellence, and his departure will 
be regretted by many. His program, which 
on this particular occasion was an unusual- 
ly elaborate one, follows: 


arranged by 
Anthem, 
tenor and bass solos and 
chorus (Joseph Barnby); Ladies’ quartette, “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd,” Mrs. Frances Hewitt 
Bowne, Mrs. Berkeley Greene Tobey, Grace M. 
Phillips and Mrs. Clarence Eddy (Franz Schu- 
bert); Organ solo, “Funeral March and Song of 
Seraphs,” Mr. Eddy (Alex. Guilmant); Bass solo, 
recitative, “And God Said” (Creation, Haydn) ; 
Aria, “Rolling in Foaming Billows’’ (Creation, 
Haydn), ustin-Ball; Motette, “Gallia,” Mrs. 
Frances Hewitt Bowne and chorus (Gounod) ; 
Organ solo, “In the Twilight,””’ Mr. Eddy (F. Flax- 
ington Harker); Alto solo, “How Long, O Lord, 
Wilt Thou Forget Me?” Mrs. Clarence Eddy 
Comes H. Rogers) ; egy) ve solo, “Cujus Ani- 
George C. Carrie (Stabat Mater, Rossini) ) 
Organ solo, “In Springtime,” Mr. Eddy (Alfred 
lins) ; Soprano aria, “‘Inflammatus,”’ Mrs. Fran- 
ye Hewitt Bowne and chorus (Stabat Mater, 
Rossini). 


Organ prelude, “Pilgrim’s Chorus,” 
Clarence Eddy (Richard Wagner); 
“King All Glorious,” 





Russian Dancers Delight London 


Lonpon, April 19.—The Russian dancers, 
Anna Pavlova and Michael Mordkin, who 
opened their engagement at the Palace 
Theater here last night, seem likely to re- 
peat in London their sensational successes 
in Paris and New York. Although prices 
were increased for their engagement, the 
house was packed last night, and every 
number was ecstatically applauded. Mlle. 
Eduardowa and M. Monahoff, with the 
assistance of eight dancers from the Im- 
perial Russian Ballet, also charmed the 
audience with an interpretation of Liszt’s 
“Second Rhapsodie Hongroise.” 





Summer Study in 
New York 


From JUNE list to SEPTEMBER ist 


Classes in voice for beginners 
teachers will be held by 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


Address for particulars 
THERESE HELMAN, Secretary 
2647 Broadway, New York 
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Half Minute Song Cards 


(A Blend of Philosophy and Harmony) 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 
12 Cards to the set, $1.25 the set 
Sample Card by mail, 1 5c. 
CARRIE JACOBS-BOND & SON (Art Dept.) 
246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


ETHEL GRANE 


SOPRANO — Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th ST., NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Furnishes ORGANISTS, CHURCH SINGERS, 
and TEACHERS. Also ts for Ora 
Festival, Opera, Lyceum and Recital in Solo. uar- 
tette and Chorus. 

Suite 836-839 Fine Arts Puiéies , Ohicago 


Telephone. Harrison, $463. 
Mrs. Kate Jordan Hewett ‘gr. Music Dept, 


























GEORGE 


CARRE 


TENOR | ORATORIO, ¢ CONCERTS 


Management: THE HENRY ipa aon “BUREAU 
x West 34th _ New York 


Personal! Address - - 15 East roth St. 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Director 
Formerly Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 


The Alpine, 55 West 33d Street 
Tel. 6120 Murray Hill NEW YORK 


Eleanor McLellan 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Atelier 7, pases. 33 West 67th Street 
‘Phones 4225 and 6965 Col..N. ¥ 
List of Pn my my ha, ils in Oratorio and Gem 
on application. 


WM. BEARD 


7 
Bass-Baritone 
RECITAL -:= CONCERT =: ORATORIO 
AUDITORIUM BLDC. (Phone, Harrison 1736), CHICACO 


@ JAMES P. DUNN Se 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


INSTRUCTION IN PIANO & MUSICAL THEORY 























RESIDENCE STUDIO, 769 DAWSON ST., 
CHARLES R. 


HARGREAVES 


omens. EUGENE KUES 
25 Weet 420 Sine eNew York 


BRONX, WN. Y. 








neal WERR ENRATH 


BARITONE 


QUINLAN vena MUSICAL AGENCY 
(Suce-sors to Wolfsohn Bureau) 
1 West 34th Street, New York City 





FREDERIC 


515 W. 124th St., New York 
Telephone 14&58 Morning. 





MARTIN 


BASSO 


Management : Haense! & Jones 
1 Enst 42nd St., New York 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 WEST SG6th STREET, NEW YORK 


Send 1 2c. for Booklet, “My Vocal Method" 





rencis ROGER 


BARITONE 


Season 1909-10 on tour with Sembrict 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
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Women’s Orchestra of Los Angeles, Which Is Said to Be the Largest Women’s Organization of the Kind in the United States 


WOMEN'S ORCHESTRA 
IN ANNUAL CONCERT 


Unique Los Angeles Organization 
Presents Ambitious Program 
Successfully 


Los AwnceLes, April 25.—The 
event of interest this past week was the 
annual concert of the Women’s Orchestra 
of Los Angeles. This is said to be the 
largest women’s orchestra in the United 
States, possibly the only orchestra of 
women that is really a symphony orchestra. 
Its active roster shows fifty-five players, 
“on leave of absence.” 
The orchestra was organized by Harley 


Hamilton sixteen years ago. Although 
there are some professional musicians in 
the number, the orchestra is pri ictically an 
amateur affair. It has kept its long ex- 
istence through the love of its members 
for the study of good music. For a long 
time it did not aspire to symphonic pro- 
grams; then it ventured gently into Mozart, 
then Schubert; and now it offers Beethoven. 

Most active in this orchestra has been 
Cora Foy, a wealthy and energetic lover 
of music, who plays the tympami and con- 
ducts the finances of the organization. She 
is president of the orchestra. Her sister, 
Edna Foy Nebhrer, is an efncient “concert 
mistress” for the orchestra. The other offi 
cers are: Beatrice Atkins, vice-president ; 
Mrs. L. M. Loeb, secretary; Florence Long- 
ley, treasurer. These, with the Misses Wal 
ters and Haig, Mrs. Parker and Director 
Hamilton, form the board of directors. 

At the concert of April 22 the program 
was as follows: “Zampa” overture, “Lar- 
ghetto” and “Finale” movements of the 
Second Symphony of Beethoven, “lantasy 
on Themes from Grieg,” *° Albumleaf,” 
Wagner; “Dance of the Hours,’ from 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” In addition to 
these the orchestra supported Paloma 
Schramm in the “Emperor” Concerto of 
Seethoven and Blanche Ruby in a “Mig- 
non” aria. 

Barring the fact that the brasses and 
some of the basses did not take time to 
get their instruments in tune, the concert 
was a success. It was a pity that it should 
have been at all marred by carelessness. 
The strings are particularly good, and 
under the sure attack of Mrs. Nehrer the 
violins rendered a good account of them- 
selves. The concert took place in the large 
auditorium, and the audience was excellent 
in size and attention. 

Paloma Schramm was the star of the 
occasion, and played the concerto with as 
surance and authority. Miss Ruby evident- 
ly was not in her best voice. 

George A. Dobinson, formerly 
and musical critic on local papers, 
suddenly last week. 

Leila Holterhoff, a local singer, recently 
made a début in Berlin. She received flat- 


musical 


and there are others 


dramatic 
died 





tering notices, especially commendatory 
from the fact that she has made her posi- 
tion in spite of the immense handicap of 
blindness. 

Charles A. Demorest, 
Westlake M. E. Church, presented an ex- 
cellent program at that church recently. 
He was assisted by Ernest Pither, vocalist; 
James Howe, flutist, and Carlton Wood, 
violinist. W. F. G. 


INDIANAPOLIS HAS ITS 
GRAND OPERA SEASON 


Metropolitan Company Plays Brief, but 
Successful, Engagement of Three 
Familiar Operas 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 30.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company opened its engagement 
at English’s Opera House Thursday night, 
with “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagli- 
acci,” given before a brilliant audience. The 
interest in the performance was centered 
chiefly in the Santuzza of Emmy Destinn, 
whose acting was superb and whose voice 
was magnificent. In “I Pagliacci” Jane 
Noria, as Nedda; Riccardo Martin, as 
Canio, Pasquale Amato, as Tonio; Angelo 
Bada, as Peppe, and Dinh Gilly, as Silvio, 
constituted a remarkable cast. Jane Noria, 
in the chief rdle, captivated the audience 
with her personal grace and beauty as well 
as her lovely voice. 

The presentation of “Il Trovatore” on 
Friday evening brought a large audience, 
the cast including Mme. Gadski and Louise 
Homer, Riccardo Martin and Dinh Gilly. 
Mme. Gadski, with her gracious personal- 
ity and her great art, was a beautiful Leon- 
ora, and Mme. Homer as Azsucena won 
equal favor. Riccardo Martin has gained 
for himself the profoundest respect of his 
hearers in this city because of the sincerity 
of his work. 

This organization: was brought here by 
Ona B. Talbot, who for the season of 1910- 
II announces as the first attraction next 
Fall the Russian ballet dancers, Anna Pav- 
lova and Michael Mordkin. 

On Wednesday afternoon the annual re- 
quest recital of the Matinée Musicale was 
given before a large audience at the Propy- 
leum. The singers who appeared on this 
program were Florence Flickinger and Sa- 
rah Meigs, pianists; Mary Traub, contralto, 
and Effie Jeanette Carter, soprano. The 
program was concluded with a harp solo 


now organist of 





by Mrs. Nannette Grote Dowd, and the 
quartet, “Springtide,” by G. C. Gow, sung 
by Mrs. Howard Jessie Lewis, Mrs. Bad- 
ger and Mary Traub. M. L. T. 


Kitty Cheatham Sails After Successful 
Season 

Kitty Cheatham, the distinguished dis- 
euse, sailed for Europe on the Kroonland 
on April 290, from New York. She will 
make her headquarters for the Summer 
in Paris, where she has a number of en- 
gagements. Miss Cheatham has had one 
of the most successful seasons of any of 
the New York artists. She has had more 
New York appearances during this season 
than any other artist, with the single ex- 


ception of Dr. Wiillner, who stands at the 
head. On April 23 Miss Cheatham made 
two appearances in Montclair, in the after- 
noon for young people and in the evening 
for a distinguished literary gathering. In 
these two programs Miss Cheatham gave 
in all fifty-two numbers. Miss Cheatham’s 
secretary accompanied her on her Euro- 
pean trip, which will last to the latter part 
of July. 


OPERA SUBSCRIBERS 
EAGER IN BOSTON 


Withdrawal of Hammerstein Whets In- 
terest in Next Season, and Seats Are 
Disposed of Rapidly 


Boston, May 1.—A very alert and inter 
ested audience assembled at the Boston 
Opera House on the morning of April 28, 
when the allotment of the $5, $4 and $3 
seats for the Boston opera season of 1910- 
11 took place in the presence of the stock- 
holders, who are privileged to make choice 
of seats before they are put on sale for the 
general public. The recent withdrawal of 
Oscar Hammerstein and the resulting ben- 
efits to the Boston company have already 
done much to whet the interest of the sub 
scribers. 

On the stage were various officials of the 
company—Robert Jordan, Robert Fearing, 
Frederick Pond, Ralph Flanders, W. R. 
MacDonald, business manager of the opera 
house. Eben Jordan and Frederick S. 
Converse were also present. Mr. Flanders 
announced the conditions of the allotment 
and the prices of the seats—the entire floor 
at $5, the first row and the center section 
of the first five rows of the balcony, $4; 
the rows B, C. D, E and F, $3. Whereas, 
last season subscribers were required to 
engage seats for the entire subscription 
series, the arrangement for next season 
permits of the purchase of seats for any 
one of the four subscription performances 
which will take place, through a season of 
twenty weeks, on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings and Saturday afternoons. 
These conditions resulted in general con- 
tentment, for it was seldom that any one 
was deprived of good seats for one or the 
other of the evenings or the matinée. There 
was immediately perceptible a preference 
for the Monday performance, which wi"! 
doubtless become the fashionable one of 
the week. Wednesday night came next in 
favor. The chart indicating the seats for 
the Friday evenings was slowest in filling 
up, but in the end the last three perform- 
ances Of the week achieved about an equal 
sale. 

The raise in the prices of the floor seats 
from $3 last season to $5 for the coming 
Winter did not dampen the eagerness of 
the operagoers. The $5 and the $4 
were the to receive attention and 


seats 
nirst 





aroused the most rivalry. There were a 

number of subscriptions for the entire 

eighty performances. i an 
Schumann’s “Carnaval” has been ar 


ranged as a ballet for the dancers of the 
Imperial Opera in St. Petersburg. 


600 CHILDREN IN 
A BOSTON CONCERT 


S. Henry Hadley Directs Fascin- 
ating Performance of 
“Elijah” 


S0STON, 1.—Symphony Hall was 


May 
crowded on the evening of last Tuesday, 
when S. Henry Hadley, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Somerville, Mass., 
of Mendelssohn’s 
600 voices from 
the English and Latin high schools of Som- 
of forty 
players from the Boston Symphony. These 
Mrs. Marie Sundelius, 


soprano; Edith Castle, contralto; James 
Rattigan, tenor; Earl Cartwright, baritone. 
Minor parts were taken by John A. Avery, 
head master of the English High School, 
bass; Master Charles Fairhurst, class of 
‘13, soprano; Hazel Backus, class of ’10, 
soprano; Helen Weeks, class ’11, soprano; 
Ada Lewis, class ’10, contralto. William 
Krafft was the concert master of the or- 
chestra; Joshua Phippen was organist. Ar- 
thur Hadley played the ’cello obbligato of 
Elijah’s air, “It Is Enough.” 

The stage was a pretty sight. Back of 
the orchestra sat boys and girls of ages 
ranging all the way from before the ’teens 
to the early twenties. It was a pleasure to 
hear the spirited performance. The youth- 
ful voices imparted a distinctive and very 
pleasing quality to the body of tone, and 
the accomplished soloists gave of their best. 

Mr. Cartwright has long since made a 
strong position for himself among the ar- 
tists resident in this city. His finished sing- 
ing, the breadth of his style, so well suited 
to Mendelssohn’s smooth and sonorous 
phrases, and his evident pleasure in his 
work made him one of the strongest fac- 
tors in the success of the occasion. His 
sincerity and enthusiasm blended well with 
the evident sentiments of Mr. Hadley, who 
conducted with all possible conviction. It 
was also a pleasure to absorb the beautiful 
tones of Mrs. Sundelius. Miss Castle and 
Mr. Rattigan were cordially received 

This event was a fitting testimony to the 
zealous labors of Mr. Hadley in a field 
which has absorbed all his energies of late 
years. The chorus sang with understand- 
ing, and it had evidently profited by care- 
ful training. It is not a little thing to ac- 
complish such results with 600 voices of 
children who probably spend their period 
of a day in study of the fundamentals of 
music QO. D. 


directed a performance 


“Elijah” by a chorus of 


erville. The orchestra consisted 


soloists assisted: 


Engagements for Francis Rogers 


Francis Rogers, baritone, will give a song 
recital at the Music Settlement, W ednesday, 
May 11, and will sing before the Teachers’ 
Convention in the great hall, New York 
City College, on May 21. 
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HE Melba Concert 
Tour 1910-11 for 
Canada and the 

United States is an- 
nounced under the 
exclusive management 
of Frederic Shipman, 
3835 Flournoy Street, 
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Sherwood Musie School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 


Piano, William H. Sherwood; Vocal, Arthur 
Beresford; Theory-Organ, Walter Keller; Violin, 
Sig. Antonio Frosolouo; Public School Music, 
William Apmadoc; Dramatic Art, Winnifrede W. 
Jost: Gymnastic Dancing, Mabel R. Wentworth; 

rench, Gaston Arnoult. 


Wm. H. Sherwood and faculty available for 
Concerts and Lecture-Recitals. 


Address A. H. HOLMES, Secretary 
712 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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Concerts .*. Instruction 
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ST. LOUIS HAS ITS “OPERA SEASON” 





Immense Coliseum Converted Into Opera Auditorium,~- Seats 6,500 
People on Opening Night—-$48,o00 the Total Receipts 


St. Louis, April 28.—Before the largest 
audience that has ever greeted it, nun.ber- 
ing over 6,500 people, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, of New York, opened its 
short local season at the Coliseum here on 
Monday evening last. The stage had been 
constructed at a cost of over $5,000 and 
while one of the largest in the country, con- 


tained a proscenium arch and wall of 


asbestos, the largest piece ever constructed. 

The opera chosen for the opening night 
was Puccini's “La Boheme,” a_ great 
favorite here. There were fifty-two boxes 
and over 2,200 seats on the main floor. 
The decorations were in flags and ever- 
greens and the effect was very beautiful. 
The cast chosen for this opening perform- 
ance could hardly be improved upon. On 
account of the immense distance of the 
stage from the rear of the house and the 
low lights, the audience was slow to recog- 
nize the silver-voiced Caruso who was 
singing the part of Rodolfo. After his first 
aria he was given a round of heart ap- 
plause, but the audience as a whole was a 
bit slow to warm up, perhaps on account 
of the fact that the singers did not seem- 
ingly rise to the necessary heights. Alma 
Gluck sang the Mimi and Pasquale Amato 
the part of Marcello. At the finale of the 
third act, after the famous quartet, the 
artists were called again and again before 
the curtain. Vera Courtenay, a St. Louis 
girl, gave a spirited reading of the rdle of 
Musetta, and Vincenzo Reschiglian as 
Schaunard, and Andréas de Segurola as 
Coilline finished the quartet of Bohemians, 


Sig. De Segurola sang the coat song with. 


much feeling and was graciously applauded. 
Paul Ananian as Benoit, Giuseppi Tecchi 
as Parpignol and Pini-Corsi as Alcindoro 
completed the cast. 

The chorus work in the second act was 
especially well done. Sig. Podesti con- 
ducted the beautiful score with much ease, 
but soon found that his orchestra was 
over loud for the hall and had to sub- 
due it. The duets in the first and fourth 
acts brought out real, spontaneous, com- 
prehensive applause and the whole perform- 
ance was given in the usual fine way that 
only the Metropolitan can present it. 

The offering of the second evening, 
Tuesday, was “II Trovatore,” so often sung 
here, but with a cast that has seldom been 
equalled in brilliancy. The house was not 
quite as large as the preceding evening but 
was very enthusiastic. 

Johanna Gadski sang the Leonora, the 
first time she has appeared here in opera 
in some time, and she was greeted with 
round after round of applause. The Man- 
rico of the evening was the American 
tenor, Riccardo Martin, who certainly made 
a fast berth for himself in the hearts of the 
vast audience. His aria behind the scenes 
in the first act and the duet work in the 
Miserere were exceptionally pleasing. 

Pasquale Amato gave a superb rendition 
of the part of Jl Conte di Luna. Old 
opera-goers said the part had never been 
better presented than by this capable artist. 
His voice at all times thoroughly filled the 
immense hall and his work brought forth 
great applause. The part of Azucena was 
sung by Marianne Flahaut, another new- 
comer to St. Louis audiences. Giulio Rossi 
as Ferrando and Emma Borniggia as Jnez 
sang and acted their parts capably, but the 
latter’s voice was entirely too light for the 
Coliseum. Sig. Podesti conducted. 

On Wednesday afternoon the audience 
was given a rare treat in the singing of the 
long-familiar “Faust,” with Jane Noria, a 
St. Louis woman, as Marguerite. Mme. 
Noria has been here a number of times, as 
she used to sing with the old Castle Square 
Opera Company in English and in recent 
years with the San Carlo Opera Company 
and in concert, but she was never in better 
voice than on Wednesday. She gave a 
careful and comprehensive reading of the 
part. Her voice was full and clear and 
she was given a rousing reception by an 
audience comprised mostly of women. 
Alessandro Bonci sang the Faust with much 
feeling and in splendid voice. Andréas de 
Segurola sang the Mephisto with much in- 
dividuality both in acting and make-up. He 
was a bit serious in the part forn-.erly 
made so jocular by Pol Plancon and 
Edward DeReszke, on the occasions of their 
last appearances here. 

There never has been a greater Valentine 
sung here than that of Dinh Gilly. The 
audience seemed charmed with his voice, 


a baritone with a marked tenor quality. 
His work in the famous Duel Trio stood 
out as a distinctly bright spot in the after- 
noon’s entertainment. Rita Fornia sang a 
capable Siebel. Jeanne Mauburg as Marthe 
and Ananian as Wagner completed the cast. 
Sig. Podesti had his musicians in fine trim. 

The stellar attraction’ of the _ short 
engagement was the performance of 
“Madama Butterfly”*on Wednesday eve- 
ning, before a house which was only sec- 
ond to the opening night. It was the most 
balanced and superior performance that 
was given and being such a favorite here, as 
well as elsewhere, Geraldine Farrar was 
given the greatest reception shown to any 
artist during the engager-ent. 

It was at first thought that this opera 
would be a bit light in such a large place 
as the massive Coliseum, but quite to the 
contrary. The voices were heard very dis- 
tinctly and Miss Farrar’s forceful singing 
added to her great ability as an actress 
made the evening a memorable one. The 
authorities permitted the use of a young 
child, too old, however, to appear very in- 
fantile. It was much better than the use 
of a doll, such as was the case when the 
opera was given here several months ago. 
Antonio Scotti sang and acted his inimit- 
able Sharpless with the same naturalness 
and pathos. Walter Hyde, the English 
tenor, has quite a beautiful voice, but a bit 
small for the work in this opera under the 
conditions imposed here. In the concerted 
work his voice was lost. Rita Fornia sang 
for the second time in the day, the part of 
the faithful servant, Suzuki. Her work was 
very finished. Sig. Tanara conducted. 

All in all it was one of the most suc- 
cessful events ever given here and the re- 
ceipts for the four performances were ap- 
proximately $48,000, a sum far in excess 
of the showings which the company has 
made in other cities on the present tour. 
The writer interviewed many of the 
singers and in each instance they were 
greatly pleased with the attendance and 
more pleased with the Coliseum as a place 
in which to sing. A longer engagement 
will undoubtedly be booked for next year. 
The company left for Indianapolis on 
Thursday morning. H. W. C. 





SCHIRMER MUSIC HOUSE 
TO OCCUPY NEW HOME 


Moves on May 6 to New Seven-Story 
Building on Forty-third Street Near 


Fifth Avenue 

G. Schirmer (Inc.), the New York music 
publishers, for many years located at No. 
35 Union Square, New York, will, on May 
6, remove to their large new building at 
No. 3 East Forty-third street, near Fifth 
avenue. 

The new building, which is 100 feet deep 
and fifty-seven feet front, and which con- 
sists of seven stories and basement, will 
be entirely utilized by the firm, and will 
be one of the best equipped buildings, for 
its purpose, in the world, having been espe- 
cially designed to facilitate the carrying 
on of the retail business of New York 
and the entire country. 

The first floor will contain the retail 
store, fitted with new, extremely handsome 
and costly equipment, and will have an 
eight-foot gallery along all walls. The 
basement will be utilized for the city trade, 
reserve stock and freight shipments; the 
second for the mail order department; the 
third and fourth for reserve stock; the nfth 
for billing and shipping and supplies; the 
sixth for offices of heads of departments 
and accounting offices, and the seventh for 
executive offices and editorial departments. 

With the location of the Schirmer Com- 
pany near Fifth avenue and Forty-second 
street, a definite impetus is given to the 
uptown movement of the music publishing 
business, and the old Union Square domin- 
ance in the music trade will be a thing of 
the past. 








Spohr’s oratorio, “The Last Judgment,” 
was presented at Long Beach, Cal., by the 
Philharmonic Society recently. Among the 
participants were Mmes. Wiseman, Harri- 
man, Kingore, Bixby, Mitchell and Messrs. 
Parmley and Isaacs, 
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KITTY CHEATHAM 


The Distinguished Diseuse 


“She touches greatness.’’"——New York Evening World. 
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SEES EDUCATIONAL VALUE IN THE 
ChICAGO PERMANENT OPERA PLAN 





Victor Heinze, Head of Cosmopolitan School, Expresses Optimistic 
Views Regarding Future of Windy City’s Status in Musical 
Work—News of Local Musicians and Schools. 


Cuicaco, May 2.—Victor Heinze, the head 
of the Cosmopolitan School of Music, a 
potential power in educational circles, who 
is in close touch with matters artistic, has 
studied the situation in Chicago and feels 
more encouraged than ever before over the 
current status of the local musical field. 

“I can say for myself and the institu- 
tion that I have the honor of directing,” 
remarked Mr. Heinze to the representa- 
tive for Musica, America, “that we have 
never been in a more successful state, nor 
was the outlook brighter. As to the latter 
matter, I feel that Chicago is getting very 
much awake as to its importance as a mu- 
sical center. We have a splendid orches- 
tra here, one that would reflect credit upon 
any city in Europe; I wish there were three 
of them. The more music, orchestrally and 
otherwise, the better for all conditions of 
people, for music begets an appreciation 
for other forms of art. 

“T feel that we are now going to have 
a remarkable new year in matters oper- 
atic. The present management appeared 
to have laid a broad fair basis, but | feel 
thoroughly convinced that if they do not 
succeed, some women will take it up who 
will. I know that opera has for years 
been carried on in Continental Europe, and 
stock companies, even in the smallest cities, 
managed to subsist and give the public a 
certain essential in artistic entertainment 
that is not found in anything else. Grand 


opera, of course, is the best in its broaden- 
ing and refining influence.” 

A very pleasant recital was given at the 
rooms of the Mary Wood-Chase School of 
Artistic Piano Playing last week in the 
Fine Arts Building. 

Fred J. Wessels and Henry Vogeli, joint 
managers of the Orchestra Hall, will open 
their independent concert season early in 
October with a recital by Johanna Gadski. 

W. E. Corriss, a promising pupil of Wal- 
ter Keller, the organist, last week was ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster at the 
Trinity Cathedral Michigan City, Ind. Mar- 
jorie Flack, another promising pupil, has 
been called to the organ bench at the Aus- 
tin Methodist Church. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra has en- 
gaged Francis Macmillen as one of its so- 
loists for next season. ‘ 

Mme. Regina Linne, Chicago’s operatic 
soprano, was the chief soloist at a recent 
concert given in Orchestra Hall for the 
benefit of the Norwegian Old People’s 
Home. 

At the last social session of the Bankers’ 
Club, Edith M. Graham, soprano, and Gus- 
taf Holmquist, basso, furnished a brief, 
but brilliant, program. 

Alice Genevieve Smith, the classic harp- 
ist, was an admired artist who furnished 
appropriate solos for the Knights of Co- 
lumbus banquet at the La Salle Hotel. 

Several gifted pupils of Mrs. Stacey Will- 
iams, assisted by Gustave Holmquist, basso, 
and Minnie Cedargreen, violinist, together 
with Lyra Hurlbut, pianist, gave a concert 
last week at Beloit, Wis., that was most 
satisfactory. Geraldine Brace sang the bril- 
liant aria from “Traviata,” “Ah fors e lui,” 
in a style that revealed all the beauties of 
the bravura in fine fashion. 

Oliver W. Pierce, the popular pianist 
from Indianapolis, was a visitor here last 
week, attending the opera; likewise Carl 
Beutel, who is now engaged in writing an 
opera on a new subject. 

Paul Miersch, solo ’cellist of the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, is a composer of 
note. His “Indian Rhapsody” has had quite 
a vogue, and it is understood that he is 
now working on an opera. 

Mme, Jule Rivé-King has been playing 
Mr. Sherwood’s composition, “Exhilara- 
tion,” in recital in Rochester, N. Y., and 
other cities in Central New York. 

Catherine Schuster presented Elizabeth 
Lay Newman and Alfred Newman in a 
vocal program in her studio in the Fine 
Arts Building last Monday. Both singers 
made a particularly good impression, re- 
flecting credit upon Miss Schuster, giving 
an interesting program in excellent style. 

The piano pupils of Silvio Scionti and 
the organ pupils of Effie Murdoch gave an 
interesting program Saturday evening in 
Kimball Hall. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 15, Sig. An- 
tonio Frosolono, violinist, and his accom- 
plished wife, Mme. Frosolono, soprano, will 


give a joint concert at the Illinois Theater. 

Edward Walker, the sterling tenor, is to 
sing the leading part in Verdi's “Requiem” 
at Elgin, Ill., Thursday evening. Mr. Wal- 
ker is having a good success in recital this 
season, and is carrying a few pupils at his 
residence, No. 6230 Ellis avenue. 

Gertrude Radie-Praadis, director of the 
Centralizing School of Music, gave a boys’ 
recital last Monday evening in the Baldwin 
Recital Hall. 

At the last session of the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club in Orchestra Hall the last night 
the music was given by Mabel Sharpe Her- 
dien, Iva Bigelow Weaver, Jessie Lynde 
Hopkins, John B. Miller, ‘Marion Green, 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, Glen M. Hobbs, 
Ernest D. Dewey and Katherine Howard. 

Francis Hemington, organist; Arthur W. 
Jones, tenor, and Wally Heymer, violinist, 
gave a free recital Monday night at the 
Church of the Epiphany, on the West Side. 

Virginia Listemann last week returned 
from giving very successful song recitals 
at Belle Haven College, Jackson, Miss., 
and Chase College, Columbus, Ga., in time 
to appear in one of the most recherché 
musicales of the season at the residence of 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas, on East Twentieth 
street. Miss Listemann sang an aria from 
“Hérodiade,” gave pyrotechnical brilliancy 
to “Una Voce poco fa,” and several songs 
in manuscript dedicated to her by Samuel 
Bollinger. Enrico Tramonto, harpist, fur- 
nished several selections in finished fash- 
ion. 

Mrs. Charles L. Krum, who gave such a 
successful series of “Spring Songs” before 
the Women’s Club in the recent concert in 
Assembly Hall, was equally well received 
by the members of the Kymry Society, giv- 
ing several songs in Welsh at a recital 
last week. She sang before the Noble Club 
of Kenwood Monday evening, and last week 
directed the music of the Shakespearian 
program in Music Hall. She also has a 
concert at Minneapolis later this season. 

H. W. Owens’s pupils gave a recital at 
Park Avenue M. E. Church last Friday eve- 
ning that attracted the attention of a good- 
size and encouraging audience. 

Herbert Miller, baritone and educator, 
has since his return from abroad been ex- 
ceedingly busy and very successful with his 
classes, likewise with singing engagements. 
He is an artist of individuality, and has a 
number of very promising young singers 
well along toward the concert platform. 
His recitals for this month include a per- 
sonal program at DeKalb, IIl., on the toth. 
He is a soloist of the Hawkeye Club, in 
this city, on the 14th, and May 16 sings 
“Elijah” in Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Mrs. Charles Orchard, professional ac- 
companist, is making good at recitals in 
and about this city. Last month she had a 
half-dozen first-class engagements of this 
order. 

Guy Woodward, the young violinist, 
found favor with an audience last week at 
the musicale given in the beautiful new 
concert rooms of the Baldwin Piano Co., 
and a few days later was soloist at a fash- 
ionable musicale given by Mrs. C. DeWitt. 

T. S. Bergey, who has long been crowded 
for room in his studio, has succeeded in 
leasing the commodious suite at Nos. 601-2 
Steinway Hall, formerly occupied by de 
Marion Operatic School. 

Susie Ford, the professional accompanist 
for Luella-Chilson-Ohrman, had a very full 
list of recitals last month in and about this 
city. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson, of Toron- 
to, Can., has been visiting old frien¢s in 
Chicago for the past fortnight, att: nding 
the grand opera. 

The students of the Bush Temple Con- 
servatory, representing the school of act- 
ing, gave a double bill in clever and spirit- 
ed style last Thursday afternoon. lhe 
opening piece was “His Model Wife,” a 
one act comedy by Helen F. Bagg. The 
concluding feature was W. S. Gilbert’s 
Mythological Comedy in three acts, “Pyg- 
malion and Galatea.” 

Gustave Holmquist, basso cantante, who 
has enjoyed extraordinary success in ora- 
torio and recital work for several seasons 
past, has concluded to take advantage of 
conditions and shortly go abroad, to remain 
a year. He announces a farewell recital, 
to be given Wednesday evening, May 6. 

Edna Trottle, pianist, assisted by Ed- 
ward J. Freund, violinist, gave a very suc- 
cessful concert last month in the opera 
house at Elgin, and are so encouraged over 
it that several recitals have been booked as 
a result in near-by cities. 

Luella Chilson-Ohrmann scored a great 
success im her tour in the West, particu- 
larly in her recitals at Seattle. On Tuesday 


evening she is the soloist in “Elijah,” at 
Appleton, Wis. On May 12 she will sing 
the same part at the festival at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich. On the 13th she sings the 
“Hymn of Praise,” and on the 15th gives 
a recital in this city. 

The Chicago Musical College School of 
Acting presented an interesting matince 
Saturday morning under the direction of J. 


H. Gilmore, in the Ziegfeld Hall. The bill 
embraced Helen Bagg’s two-act comedy, 
“Untangled Tony,’ Walter Gordon’s 


Christmas comedietta, “A Fireside Story,” 
and Anthony Willis’s one-act comedy, 
“Heirs at Law.” 

In the recent recital given by George 
Nelson-Holt’s pupils, at the Columbia 
School, the results were most favorable in 
revealing the constant care exercised by this 
teacher. Not only did it show proper 
tone placement, but the value of enuncia- 
tion in giving English its true meaning in 
accompaniment to music. 

Milon R. Harris, the director of the Cali- 
fornia Avenue Congregational Church, a 
teacher with a studio in Kimball Hall, is 
rehearsing many of his former choir mem- 
bers to make up a choir of a hundred voices 
that will conduct a special musical service 
in the Second Baptist Church next month. 

Martin Frank conducted a recital for 
Miss Prudence and Robert Dolejsi last 
Sunday, in Music Hall. 

Harold Henry’s recent appearances in re- 
cital in Freeport, Ill, and Salina, Kan., 
were exceedingly successful financially and 
artistically. Musicians and music-lovers 
alike were enthusiastic in their appreciation 
of an artistic program. Mr. Henry’s work 
as a pianist was commended as excellent 
for its brilliancy, strength and clearness, 
his tone being full and rounded and deli- 
cately delivered. , 

Lester Bartlett-Jones has a full line of 
lecture-recitals this month in Kansas and 
Colorado, 


Mrs. Loos-Tooker, who conducts large 
vocal classes in Decatur and Springfield, 
in this State, and who is one of the vice- 
presidents of the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association, spent last week in this city, 
attending the grand opera. 

The Louisville papers are most enthu- 
siastic over the recent appearance of Sibyl 
Sammis-MacDermid, in that city, declaring 
that her resources in the matter of range 
and power are of the kind that win favor 
readily, and that she sings with wonderful 
ease. In her later appearance at Spring- 
field, Ill., she was received with equal en- 
thusiasm, and the local paper remarked: 
“Nothing marred the exquisiteness of the 
MacDermid group, including the ‘Fulfill- 
ment’ and ‘Charity,’ which has a message 
all of its own and love’s great song. She 
knows how it should be done.” 

Elaine DeSellem made a pronounced hit, 
singing “Israel in Egypt,” under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Allum, last week, at Wheaton 
and Aurora, Ill. On the 2oth inst. she will 
make a return recital appearance at Racine, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Club. 

The Mendelssohn Conservatory gave a 
concert at Kimball Hall last Friday eve- 
ning, enlisting the piano pupils of Rose 
Larson, the vocal pupils of John Mossberg 
and the violin pupils of Hjalmar Rabe. 

A most entertaining faculty concert was 
given under the auspices of the Cosmopolli- 
tan School of Music and Dramatic Art last 
Monday evening. Mrs. W. S. Bracken, 
soprano, gave three selections, the “Ave 
Marie” from Verdi’s “Othello” being par- 
ticularly well given, subsequently she gave 
Lehmann’s “Endymion.” Frederick Mor- 
ley gave a brilliant interpretation of 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor, 
with Dudley L. Smith at the second piano. 
The big sensational feature of the evening 
was Max Schillings’s “Das Hexenlied,” dra- 
matically recited by Carl Voelcker, with 
Frederick Morley at the piano. C.E.N 





THEODORE SPIERING SAILS 





Concert-Master of Philharmonic Or- 
chestra to Spend Summer Near 


Berlin 








Bidding 


Violinist, 
America “Au Revoir” 


Theodore Spiering, 


Theodore Spiering, concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra during 
the past season, and who is re-engaged for 
the coming year, sailed for Europe on 
Tuesday of last week on the Kronprin- 
zessin Cecilie. After the close of his or- 
chestral season, Mr. Spiering made a short 
concert tour through the Middle West. 
During the Summer he will teach at one of 
the quieter country resorts near Berlin, many 
pupils having awaited his return, and will 
also work at some new compositions. He 
will make a much more extensive concert 
tour next year at the close of the orches- 
tral season. 





Poison Sent to Wife of Opéra Comique 
Director in Paris 


Paris, May 1.—An alleged 
poisoning Marguerite Carré, wife of the 
director of the Opéra Comique, has been 
uncovered. Someone who is thought to 
have been a disgruntled member of the 
company playing a minor role sent Mme. 
Carré a parcel containing butter, and later 
a bottle of port wine, both of which con- 
tained poison. Although one of Mme. 
Carré’s attendants drank some of the wine, 
the dose was not fatal. 


attempt at 


DR. WULLNER’S SUCCESS 





Feature of Montreal’s Concert Season— 
New Orleans Opera Company’s 
Engagement 


MontTrREAL, May 2.—The concert season 
ended here very early and the concert halls 
have been given up to polar explorers and 
their lectures for about three weeks. The one 
notable feature of the season in an artistic 
sense was the extraordinary success of Dr. 
Willner, who appeared three times and did 


larger business the last than the first or 
second, an unprecedented occurrence here. 

The New Orleans Opera Company did 
excellent work, and attracted large audi- 
ences. The success of the visit was in 
“Lakmé,” which was deliciously sung by 
Miles. Rolland and Sterckmans and M. 
Nuibo, and.which had to be repeated. “Ma- 
non” was also demanded for repetition. Sir 
Lomer Gouin, Premier of Quebec, was the 
guest of honor at the Saturday pertorm- 
ance, but, unfortunately, “Les Huguenots” 
was very dismally done. Several operas 
were done in Montreal for the first time— 
“Manon,” “Lakmé,” “La Juive” (with Es- 
calais as Eleazar), “La Navarraise,” and 
“Hansel und Gretel.” 

An interesting evidence of the fidelity of 
the Montreal French music lovers to their 
old favorites was afforded by the visit of 
this company. It is eleven years since the 
New Orleans Opera Company has visited 
Montreal, but in spite of this long interval 
the theater was sold out in advance for the 
first performance, the public not waiting to 
see whether the troupe would come up to 
expectations or not. Almost the only vet- 
eran of the “Charley Company,” as it was 
called then, who came with the present 
forces was Mlle. Fierens, formerly of the 
Paris Opéra, who, though no longer taking 
heavy roles, showed magnificent vocal 
strength and dramatic power in the roles 
of Crignotte (° ‘Hansel und Gretel”), Anita, 
(“Navarraise”) and Azucena. K, 





Lillian Paige Gives Boston Recital 


Boston, May 2.—Lillian Paige, pianist, 
pupil of Ellen Yerrington, one of Boston’s 
successful teachers, gave a recital in Dor- 
chester, Mass., last Tuesday evening. Her 
program was as follows: Beethoven’s So- 
nate, op. 26; Chopin’s Nocturne, wesche- 
tizky’s “The Two Larks” and Schutt’s 
“Carnaval Mignon.” 

Miss Paige displayed a true musicianship 
in her interpretation, and played with a 
strikingly beautiful tone. She has studied 
with Miss Yerrington for the past five years 
and has been preparing for study with 
Mme. Carrefio, who has already signified 
her willingness to have Miss Paige join one 
of her classes. Miss Yerrington will give 
a recital herself at her studios before the 
last of June. She is considered one of the 
most able exponents of the Carrefio method 
in America. b. L. L. 
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TAFT AT OPENING 
QF GREAT FESTIVAL 


[Continued from page 1] 





“To those who promote the education of 
the zsthetic side of our people the lovers 
of this country are deeply indebted, and 
Theodore Thomas was the foremost ot 
these.” 

After a brief sketch of Thomas’s life, 
the President declared that: “It is fitting 
that the concert of the May Festival be 
dedicated to the memory of this great man. 

“It is not for me, however, with no 
knowledge of music, to comment on this 
high and pure art, but even if one is not 
a musician he cannot afford to have any 
but the highest regard for this man, who 
made the ideal of his art and lived up to 
a 

The sale of seats for the festival has 
been most unusual, and for Friday night, 
as well as the first night, all seats have been 
taken. 

On the opening night the President and 
Captain Butt, his military aid, were with 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft in Box 10. 

In the adjoining box on one side were 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell and their 
guests, Mrs. Theodore Thomas and Gov- 
ernor Harmon. 

The adjoining box on the other side of 
the President was occupied by J.G. Schmid- 
lapp and Mr. and Mrs. Horace Schmidlapp 
and their guest, the German Ambassador. 

The President entered his box at 7:55 
o'clock precisely, and immediately the na- 
tional hymn, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
was sung by the Festival Chorus, the solo- 
ists and the choir of 300 boys, supported 
by the full orchestra and organ. The audi- 
ence arose and joined in the hymn. At its 
conclusion the performance of the ora- 
torio, “Judas Maccabeus,” was begun. 

At the end of the first part of the concert, 
where the intermission ordinarily occurs, 
the President went immediately from his box 
to the stage to deliver his address dedicat- 
ing the memorial statue of Theodore 
Thomas. 

The Thomas statue is the work of Cle- 
ment J. Barnhorn, and those who remem- 
ber the master musician recognize in fea- 
ture and pose the vigorous and dominating 
characteristics of the man himself. It is 
seven feet high, of bronze, and is placed in 
the north end of the foyer. The temporary 
base is high enough to lift the figure above 
the heads of the crowd, so that all may see 
and admire it. The permanent base will be 
of granite. Thomas stands in bronze as he 
is best remembered in the flesh, with a 
music stand in front of him, on which he 
leans one arm, with the conductor’s baton 
raised for the signal to his orchestra. With 
the other hand he turns the pages of the 
score. 

The Municipal Art Society of Cincinnati, 











I hear America singing. 
| — Walt Whitman : 


Interested in the Latest 
Musical News ? 


It is that the new catalogue of 


THE WA-WAN PRESS 


is out and may be had for the asking. 
Pictures of the composers and descrip- 
tions of their works. American music 
only, and the best. Don’t forget—the 
name Wa-Wan stands for 


INDEPENDENCE EXCELLENCE and PROGRESS 
in. American music. 


Many works based on the folksongs of America, 
Indian, Negro, Cowboy, Spanish-Californian, and 
many that are not. Compositions of Stillman- 
Kelley, Arthur Bergh, Arthur Farwell, Carlos 
Troyer, Arne Oldberg, Henry Gilbert, Campbell- 
Tipton, and many others. 


The Wa-Wan Press, Newton Center, Mass, 








which has complied with the conditions of 
A. Howard Hinkle’s offer of $5,000 toward 
the statue, and, in amounts large and 
small, gathered together a like sum, has 
fulfilled its mission with credit to itself 
and the memory of the man who is hon- 
ored. 

Several important events have been given 
recently which reflect the festival spirit. 
The Woman’s Club music department 
played to a crowded house on Friday at the 
final meeting of the season, the May Fes- 
tival music proving an irresistible attrac- 
tion. The opening number, Cherubini’s 
“Anacreon,” was presented by Mesdames 
Thomas M. Stewart, Charles H. Miller, 
Thomas J. Moffett and Morten Carlisle, 
with all the delicacy and precision required 
in the interpretation of that master’s indi- 
vidual style. John Hersh followed with the 
imposing recitation and aria from Judas 
Maccabeus’s “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” v 
he delivered with a rich and resonant tone 
quality and stirring effect. “The Rhap- 
sody,” by Brahms, sung by Mrs. Martha 
W. Hersh, with quartet—Messrs. Nielsen, 
Beck, Kattenborn and Hersh—was one of 
the gems of the program. Mrs. Hersh was 
heard also in the duet, “UO Lovely Peace,” 
from “Judas,” with Mrs. Katherine Ben- 
nett, who in turn sang with Hougaard 
Nielsen the romantic love duet of Dido and 
4Eneas, from Berlioz’s “Trojans in Car- 
thage.” Both voices were exactly suited to 
the florid style of the music, and the audi- 
ence manifested its enjoyment of the num- 
ber with warm applause. Jessie L. Thom- 
son contributed greatly to the pleasure of 
the afternoon with the pathetic narrative 
of Allin and Allys, from “The Children’s 
Crusade,” singing the difficult part with 
faultless intonation. The climax of the 
afternoon’s entertainment was reached with 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” by 
Richard Strauss, the mere technical per- 
formance of which is in itself an astonish- 
ing feat. 


SING “CHILDREN’S CRUSADE” 








Pierné’s Oratorio Given by Allentown 
Euterpean Club 


ALLENTOWN, April 26.—Before the larg- 
est audience that has ever assembled for 
a musical event in this city the Euterpean 
Club last evening rendered Pierné’s “The 
Children’s Crusade,” being assisted in the 
work by the following soloists: Josephine 
Knight, soprano; Mrs. Grace Bonner Will- 
iams, alto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Willard Flint, bass, and the Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra of forty-five men and a 
children’s chorus of 183 voices, recruited 
from the public schools of the city. 

The composition is the most difficult the 
society has attempted in its career of twen- 
ty-one seasons and thirty-four concerts. 

Prominent musical critics from leading 
cities of the State, and directors of leading 
musical organizations were in attendance 
to hear the first presentation in the State 
of this modern oratorios, and pronounced 
it most acceptably handled. The singing by 
the children was exceptionally well done. 

Conductor Marks, through ‘whose inde- 
fatigable efforts the success of the work 
was assured, is being widely congratulated 
for his artistic success. He has been the 
director of the society since its organiza- 
tion. During the early Summer he will go 
to Europe, where he intends to meet Ga- 
briel Pierné, the composer of the “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade.” 





Arthur Shattuck’s Florence Triumph 


Fiorence, Iraty, April 5.—Arthur Shat- 
tuck, the American pianist, created a most 
profound impression here last night, when 
he appeared as soloist with the Societa Or- 
chestrale, under the baton of Luigi Manci- 
nelli. Mr. Shattuck played the Rachmani- 
noff Concerto with rare ability, bringing 
out its various effects in a manner which 
aroused the large audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. The leading newspapers of 
the city comment to-day on his playing in 
a most laudatory manner. It was a great 
triumph for this rising young American. 





New York Lyric Company’s Concert 


The first operatic concert of the New 
York Lyric Concert Company, of which 
Roberto Corrucini is director, was held at 
Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on April 28. 
Among those who participated were G. La- 


femina, tenor, a pupil of Carlo Sanchez, 
who sang songs by Denza and Ponchie.u, 
and a number from “La Forza del Des- 
tino,” winning much applause. Nana Geno- 
vese, soprano, was heard in airs from 
“Gioconda” and “Mignon”; Lena Mason, 
soprano, in one from “Sonnambula” and 
Benedict’s “Carnival of Venice,” and Mr. 
Corrucini himself sang a cavatina from 
Rossini’s “Cenerentola” and in a duo from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore.” He is the possessor 
of a voice of splendid quality and admir- 
able schooling. The instrumental numflers 
were furnished by the Bruno Trio, which 
played numbers from “Thais,” “Barber of 
Seville” and “Cavalleria.” 





Unique Series of Lectures at the Von 
Ende Violin School 

The von Ende Violin School, New York, 
is giving a series of four lecture-recitals 
April 27, April 30, May 4 and May 16. 
On April 27 Leon Dabo, a distinguished 
artist, gave a talk on the “xelation of 
Modern Painting to Modern Music,” be- 
ing assisted by Flora Hardy, soprano, and 
Frederic Gunster, tenor. On April 30 
Franz X. Arens lectured on “The Voice 
and the Art of Singing.” ‘lhe third event 
was devoted to “Woman in Music,” the 
lecture being by Amelia von Ende, who 
had the co-operation of Harriet Ware, com- 
poser-pianist; Mrs. Wheeler, soprano; Paul 
Dufault, tenor, and David Bispham. The 
final event will be a lecture on “The Tech- 
nique of Whistler,” by Leon Dabo, and 
the assisting artists will be Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, the von Ende Violin 
Choir and Mary Evans at the piano. 





Alice Merritt Cochran Captivates Audi- 
ences in Virginia 

PeterspurGc, VA., May 2.—The indispo- 
sition of Mme. Jomelli at the Petersburg 
Festival’s closing concert on Friday neces- 
sitated the substitution in Gounod’s “Gallia” 
of Alice Mersitt Cochran, who proved to 
be a solace to the audience for its disap- 
pointment in more respects than one. Her 
singing fairly captivated her hearers from 
the very outset, and her pure, rich and 
sweet soprano, so perfectly under control 
and so deeply fraught with poetry and 
feeling, imparted additional beauties to 
Gounod’s music. Another triumph was 
scored by the same singer on April 30, 
when she sang in Norfolk, in Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” «ier rendering of the 
great arias was full of loftiness and dig- 
nity, and there are few singers who could 
deliver the “Hear Ye, Israel” air with 
greater fervor and tonal beauty. 





Chilion Roselle’s Piano Recital 


On Thursday afternoon, April 21, an en- 
joyable musicale was given at No. 49 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York, the home 
of Mrs. Johnson, by Chilion Roselle, as- 
sisted by Arthur Parker, violinist, of As- 
bury Park, and Reed Harris, soprano, of 
New York City. The program consisted of 
two selections for violin and piano; the 
Sonata in C Minor by Grieg, and the 
Suite, op. 44, by Schiitt; a group of piano 
solos by Mr. Roselle, and songs by Miss 
Harris. The program was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the many friends of the artists. 
Mr. Roselle will sail for Europe on May 27 
to study with Moszkowski during the 
Summer. 





Program of Meissner’s Compositions 


On Friday, April 29, at the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
an interesting program was given of the 
compositions of W. Otto Meissner. These 
compositions take their place in the better 
class of music that is now being produced 
for educational purposes. They are ar- 
ranged as “Art Song Cycles for Children,” 
and include “Cycle of the Seasons,” “Coun- 
try Cycle,” “City Cycle,” “Foreign Lands,” 
“Insects,” “Birds,” “Flowers” and “Seeds.” 
Mr. Meissner has been studying in Berlin 
with Edgar Stillman-Kelley and Alexander 
Heinemann. 





Frank Ormsby’s New Address 


Frank Ormsby, the tenor, has announced 
that he is no longer under management of 
Messrs. Haensel & Jones, but may be ad- 
dressed for services with oratorios and 
choral clubs at No. 180 Claremont avenue, 
New York. Mr. Ormsby began his work in 
the Fifth Baptist Church, New York, Sun- 
day, May I. 





MENDELSSOHN CLUB 
IN FINAL CONCERT 


Harrison Wild’s Chicago Chorus 
Gives Enjoyable Program with 
Rockford Society Assisting 


Cuicaco, May 2.—The Chicago Men- 
delssohn Club last Thursday evening gave 
the final concert of its sixteenth season to 
a brilliant and select audience at the Or- 
chestra Hall. This artistic organization, 
under the direction of Harrison Wild, pre- 
sented an interesting and varied program 
in finished fashion, and had the assistance 
of the Rockford Mendelssohn Club, to- 
gether with several violinists and pianists. 
The program was as follows: 





“The Spring Breeze,” Max von Veinzierl; (a) 
“Night Witchery,” A. M. Storch, (b) “Serenade,” 
Frank E. Blachford (Solo by Frank H. Collins), 
(c) “Cossack War Song,” Horatio Parker, Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club; (a)“‘Fly, Singing Bird,’’ Op. 26, 
No. 2 (b) “The Snow,” Op. 26, No. 1 (c) “A rist- 
mas Greeting,” Op. 52, Edward Elgar, with accom- 
paniment of piano and violins, Rockford Mendels- 
sohn Club; (a) “Song of Death,” J. S. Bach, (6) 
“Ask if Yon Damask Rose Be Sweet,” from Susan- 
na,” G. F. Handel, (c) “Parting,” from “Radam- 
isto,”’ G. F. Handel, (d) “Rhine Wine,” Song, Op. 
2, Robert Franz, Chicago Mendelssohn Club; (a) 
‘The Joy of the Hunter,” “Der Freischuetz,” C. 
M. von Weber, (b) “Dry Yo’ Eyes,” Sigmund 
Landsberg, (c) “Greeting to Spring,” Op. 314, 
Johann Strauss, Chicago Mendelssohn Club; (a) 
““A Winter-Night Fantasy,’’ Paul Bliss (the solo 
by William Barlow Ross), (b) “O Memory,” 
Henry Leslie, (c) “The Sailors’ Christmas,” Op. 
48, C. Chaminade (the solo by Mrs. Charles 
Reitsch), Rockford Mendelssohn Club; (a) “Ser- 
enade,”” G. W. Chadwick, (b) “Ave Maria,” V. 
E. Nessler, (c) “A Plainsman’s Song,” Paul Bliss, 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club; (a)“Bold Turpin,” J. 
Frederick Bridge, (b) “The Alps,” Sergei Ivano- 
vitch Taneyef, (c) hey | Song,” harmonized by 
F. A. Gevaert, Old French, (d) “The Lost Chord,” 
Arthur Sullivan, the Combined Clubs. _ EN 





Giulia Strakosch to Wed 


Lonpon, May 3.—Giulia Strakosch, 
daughter of the once well-known American 
impresario, and herself a singer of fame 
in concert and opera, has announced her 
engagement to Kenneth Lee, of Fairfield 
Broughton, Manchester. 
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BOWMAN CHOIR SINGS 
SOME NEW WORKS 


Choruses by Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Claim Choral Honors at 
Calvary Church 


E. M. Bowman’s Calvary Baptist Church 
Choir, with Yolanda Mér6, pianist, and the 
director and the church quartet as soloists, 
gave its fourth annual festival concert in 
the church on Thursday, April 28 The 
program was: 


“On the Coast of Maine,” Buck; Chorale from 
“Die Meistersinger,” Wagner; “The Miller’s Woo- 
ing,” Fanning; “I Am Thy Harp,’”’ Woodman; 
Boat Song, Ware; “Now Tramp O’er Moss and 
Fell,” Bishop; Overture, Bach; Norturne in D 
Flat, Scherzo in C sharp Minor, Chopin; “Ah, 
Love, but a Day,” Beach; Waltz Idyl, Koschat; 
“Lend Me Your Aid,’”’ Gounod; March, “Lenore,” 
Symphony, Raff-Bowman; Valse di “Musetta,’’ Puc- 
cini; “The Sleeper,” “Pitter, Patter,” Kelley; 
Valse, Merkler; Serenade, Rachmaninoff; Rhap- 
sodie No. 6, Liszt; Sextet from “Lucia,” Doni- 
zetti. 

As ever, the remarkable feature of the 
concert was the singing of the choir. Its 
excellent balance and quality of toné, its 
great command of nuance, its absolute 
unity of attack and release were never bet- 
ter exemplified. But the most remarkable 
single characteristic of the choir was its 
ability to begin and end together and make 
the most difficult and complicated entrances 
with the director at the organ or piano. 
Mr. Bowman has accomplished a wonderful 
feat in this matter, as will be admitted by 
any experienced chorus director. 

Though the choral work was all of high 
standard, perhaps, the most interesting and 
noteworthy numbers were the two choral 
scenes by Edgar Stillman Kelley. Modern 
in character and difficult of performance, 
these works go far to prove that modern 
America has its own composers of merit. 
The “Pitter, Patter” was so well sung that 
it had to be repeated, an interesting ocur- 
rence since it was taken at a tremendous 
speed. 

The organ solos, the first dedicated to 
and the second arranged by Mr. Bowman, 
demonstrated the player’s command over 
his instrument. The ensemble and _ solo 
work of the quartet was as finished and 
excellent as might have been expected from 
artists of their standing and experience. 
Bessie Bowman-Estey, contralto, was espe- 
cially pleasing in her solo work, though it 
was to be regretted that there was not 
more. 

Yolanda Méré, the pianist, made her last 
public appearance in New York for this 
season and was accorded a most enthusi- 
astic welcome. 

The audience was large and was most 
cordial in its reception of the various num- 
bers, demanding many encores. 


ERMOLOFF PUPILS SING 
IN CARNEGIE LYCEUM 


Excellent Song Recital given by Vocal 
Teacher’s Advanced Pupils, with 
Assisting Soloists 


The vocal pupils of Alexander Ermoloff, 
assisted by Maurice Nitke, violinist, Dora 
Berliner, pianist, and Isidore Eisenberg, ac- 
companist, appeared in recital at Carnegie 
Lyceum on Tuesday evening, April 26, in 
the following program: 

Concert Valse, Moskowski; 
gurd,” Reyer; aria from _ the 
Meyerbeer; “I] Bacio,” Arditi; “The Dawn,” 
d’Hardelot; “Rosary,” Nevin; aria from ‘“Gio- 
conda,”’ Ponchielli; “Still wie die Nacht,’’ Bohm; 
Elegie, Massenet; “En Bateau,” Debussy; Swed- 
ish Dances, Bruch: “‘Love in Springtime,” Arditi: 
aria from “Tosca,” Puccini; aria from “Boheme,” 
Puccini; “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” Tschai- 
kowsky; “Du bist wie eine Blume,” Schumann; 
Berceuse, Godard; Canzonetta, Dvérak: Gavotte, 
Gassec; aria from “Samson et Dalila,’’ Saint- 
Saens; aria from “Carmen,” Bizet; “Waiting,” 
Millard; “Caro Nome,” Verdi; trio from “Attila,” 
Verdi. 

The pupils who appeared were Mignon 
Horn, Florence Ellison, Jack Ermoloff, 
Belle Nachtigall, Viola Frankenstein, Mrs. J. 
S. Cooper, Giuseppe Bonci, Rosalind Good- 
mann, Mrs. J. Levine, Ray Sprung, Jea 
nette Wolfe, Goldie Sturtz and Mrs. David 
Tim. The pupils presented were those of 
Mr. Ermoloff’s advanced classes, and sang 
the various arias and songs allotted to them 
with a freedom and authority that betrayed 
little of the studio. Mr. Ermoloff has been 
particularly successful in obtaining from 
his students an excellent quality of tone 
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SCRIABINE TO ESTABLISH AN ACADEMY IN RUSSIA | 





ONTREAL, May 2.—Letters received 
here this week from Alfred Laliberte, 
the Montreal pianist -who has for some 


years been the close personal friend of 
Scriabine, contain interesting information 
as to the plans of that erratic genius. Scria- 
bine has for some years spent most of his 
time in Italy and Brussels, surrounded by a 
group of the adepts in his teachirfgs—for 
Scriabine prides himself much more on his 
philosophy than on his music—and preach- 
ing his gospel to a select following. In the 
last few weeks, however, he has returned to 
Russia, and is on the point of taking up his 
abode there permanently. He has made all 
preparations to establish there an academy 
for the training of the artists who are to 
present his “Mystere” on the stage. 
Another project which is much occupy- 
ing his mind is the construction of a the- 
ater laboratory, in which he may carry out 
his experiments for establishing the rela- 
tion between sounds, colors, perfumes and 
other sense experiences of all kinds. ‘Lhe 
fundamental idea is not new, having been 
carried to a considerable length in Paris, 


but Scriabine, approaching it first of all 
from the musical side, has elaborated a the- 
ory by which he proposes to augment enor- 
mously the power and effect of music by 
drawing upon the corresponding sensations 
of all the other senses to supplement that 
of hearing. He has been carrying out in- 
dividual experiments for a long time, but 
in order to try the idea on an audience he 
requires a theater unlike anything at pres- 
ent existing. If the scheme is a success the 
theater will be a sort of second Bayreuth. 
Scriabine began composing successfully 
when he was about thirteen years old, and 
his income from royalties is now very con- 
siderable, so that he is able to devote his 
whole time and a good deal of money to 
these experiments. His conviction is that 
the human race has never succeeded in at- 
taining one-half of the possible intensity of 
pleasurable feeling to be derived from the 
arts, and that that maximum can only be 
obtaired by employing all the esthetic 
senses at once to the same end. He expects 
to visit America as soon as his work in 
Moscow is well established, for the purpose 
of preaching this doctrine. ; 





and in instilling a correct idea of tradition 
and interpretation. 

Mr. Ermoloff, by request, sang an aria 
and appeared in a trio. He possesses a 
tenor voice of good range and volume, 
which he uses with ease and assurance. 
In the trio Mrs. Ermoloff, soprano, and 
Jack Ermoloff, tenor, proved worthy as- 
sistants. , 

Dora Berliner, pianist, and Maurice 
Nitke, violinist, the assisting artists, did 
some excellent playing, and added much 
to the program. Isidore Eisenberg was a 
discreet accompanist. There was a large 
audience, much enthusiasm, and many re- 
calls and encores. 


LATE SEASON IN BUFFALO 





A Noteworthy Program Given at Final 
Concert of Teutonia Liederkranz 


BuFFraLo, May 2.—The musical season is 
rapidly coming to a close, with only a con- 
cert by the Guido Chorus and the great 
May festival by the Philharmonic Chorus 
to look forward to. Last week the Teuto- 
nia Liederkranz, under Herman Schorcht, 
gave its last concert of the season in Ger- 
man-American Hall. A large audience at 
tended and gave many tokens of apprecia- 
tion. A special feature was Mr. Schorcht’s 
able setting of the Twenty-third Psalm, for 
male chorus, soloists and orchestra. The 
soloists were Mrs. Harriet Welch Spire, 
soprano; Mrs. R. H. Heussler, contralto; 
Dr. Frankenstein, tenor; Walter Heussler, 
baritone, and Mrs. A. W. Caldwell, ’cellist. 

A charity concert, with a program of 
unusual interest and musical value, was 
given at Convention Hall on Wednesday 
for the benefit of the Catholic Aid Society. 
Songs for children’s chorus by Jaques-Dal- 
croze, duets by Liza Lehmann and Hum- 
perdinck, a trio from “Falstaff,” violin so- 
los by Vieuxtemps and Sarasate, and sev- 
eral other numbers, were greatly ig 
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MAX HEINRICH GIVES READING 








Presents Strauss-Tennyson “Enoch 
Arden” with His Daughter 


Max Heinrich, famous in this country 
and Europe as a lieder singer, recited on 
Sunday afternoon, May 1, at the Master 
Music Studios. Broadway and One Hun- 
dred and Eighth street, Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden,” with the musical setting by Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

Mr. Heinrich’s art was never shown to 
better advantage. His compelling presence, 
the mobility of his features, responsive to 
every emotion, his finely modulated voice, 
all entered into the interpretation which he 
gave to the work. As Mr. Heinrich grows 
older his art seems to grow more mellow, 
more finely balanced and more compelling 
in the sincerity of its appeal. The piano 
part was played by Julia Heinrich, his 
daughter, in a manner that supplemented 
the reader’s efforts and displayed the strong 
bond of sympathy between the two. 





Alice Foster Peirce Pupils Show Excel- 
lent Schooling 


Boston, May 2.—Alice Foster Peirce, the 
teacher of piano, gave the second of her 


Spring pupils’ musicales in the MacDowell 
club rooms last Thursday. As the first 
was illustrative of the older and more ad- 
vanced work, this date was given to work 
of the early and middle grades, ending with 
a few of the advanced pupils. Miss Peirce 
prefaced the music by a few words in 
which she said that the work of the day 
was what every pupil should be able to 
do at home or hefore friends at any time; 
that no time had been taken from the reg- 
ular work of the year to prepare a special 
program. 

The pupils ranged in ages from ten to 
twenty years, and showed surprising tech- 
nical ability, the phrasing, the clearness of 
attack and finish was particularly notice- 
able. All branches of piano study were 
represented: solos, duets, trios, two-piano 
pieces, songs with accompaniments by the 
piano pupils, giving a most varied and 
interesting program. A large audience of 
apg - friend’ passed a delightful hour 
and a half. 


BOSTON UN:VERSITY MUSICALE 





F. W. Wodell Directs Chorus of Junior 
Students 


Boston, May 2.—The junior musicale at 
Boston University this year took the form 
of a first-class concert program Wednesday 
evening, last, under the conductorship of 
F. W. Wodell. The chief number was the 
cantata “The Crusaders,” by Gade, which 
was given by Florence M. Payne, soprano; 
St. Clair A. Wodell, bass-baritone, pupils 
of Mr. Wodell, and J. H. Rattigan, tenor, 
as soloists, and a college chorus of fifty 
voices. Marion Lake was pianist and Prof. 
John P. Marshall, organist. Miss Payne 
and St. Clair Wodell gave remarkably ef- 
fective renditions of their parts, and Mr. 
Rattigan was, as usual, reliable. The 
chorus work was a revelation to the friends 
of the collegians, and so satisfactory that 
there is a possibility that something even 
more ambitious in this line will be attempt- 
ed in the future. 

The program opened with a solo, “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” Handel, by 
St. Claire Wodell, and was followed by 
solos by Miss Payne and Mr. Rattigan. 
The second part of the program was de- 
voted to “The Crusaders.” D. L. 


Rose Bryant, Contralto, in Elizabeth 


Evizapetu, N. J., May 2.—Rose Bryant, 
the contralto, was heard at a concert given 
by the Town and Country Club of Eliza- 
beth on Thursday. She was heard in songs 
in French, German and Italian, and even 
if the audience was unable to understand 
the words the vividness of expression with 
which the singer delivered each number 
fully atoned for this lack. She gave “Mon 
Ceeur s’ouvre,” from “Samson and Dalila,” 
which she sang with thrilling beauty of 
tone and passionate expression; Strauss’s 
“Zueignung,” an Italian air, “La Zingara,” 
and, as an extra, Mrs. Beach’s “Ah! Love, 
but a Day.” 





Washington Festival Cancelled 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 3.—The musi- 
eal festival here, for which noted artists 
had been engaged, was called off last night 
for lack of support. 


AUDIENCE OF 2,700 
FOR GERVILLE-REACHE 


Operatic Star Arouses Great En- 
thusiasm at Recital Before 
Columbus, 0., Women’s 
Club 


Cotumsus, O., May 2.—Jeanne Gerville- 
Réache, contralto, of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, appeared before the Women’s 
Music Club in recital in Memorial Hall on 
Tuesday, April 26. The program was as 





follows: 


“J’ai perdu mon Eurydice,” Gluck; “Printemps 
qui commence,” Saint-Saéns; “Mon cceur s’ouvre 
a ta voix,’’ Saint-Saéns; “Still Wie die Nacht,” 
Bohm; “Der Erlkonig,”” Schubert; “Ich Grolle 
Nicht,” Schumann; Aria de la Cecca (La Gio- 
conda), Ponchielli; “Stride la vampa’”’ (Il Trova- 
tore), Verdi; Hindu Slumber Song, Harriet Ware; 
“Love's Trinity,” Reginald de Koven; “At Twi- 
light,” Reginald de Koven; “L’anneau d'argent,” 
Chaminade; Chanson Slave, Chaminade; “Hailuli,” 
Coquard; “D’une Prison,’”’ Reynaldo Hahn. 

The audience, which filled Memorial Hall, 
was one of the largest that has been in 
attendance at a concert here this season, 
and was.certainly one of the most cordial 
in its reception and appreciation of the ar- 
tist. Mlle. Réache was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and recalled after each number, 
and was compelled to sing three encores. 

Mlle. Réache was in exceptionally good 
voice, and displayed her art with fine effect. 
As was to be expected, she was wonder- 
fully effective in her dramatic selections, 
and in her miscellaneous songs showed a 
side of her art not to be expected from her 
reputation as an operatic singer. 


THE VON KUNITS BOOM 





Pittsburg Interested in His Candidacy 
for Orchestra Director 


PirrsspurG, Pa., May 2.—The publication 
in last week’s issue of MusicaL AMERICA 
that Luigi von Kunits, former concert 
master of the Pittsburg Orchestra, wil! 
take the directorship of the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra if it is tendered him, created an- 
other sensation in local music circles. While 
Mr. von Kunits’s name has lately been 
prominently mentioned for the place, yet 
Mr. von Kunits admitted first through 
Musicat America that he would accept if 
the post is tendered him, regardless of the 
fact that he is going to Europe. 

Many have labored under the impression 
that because Mr. von Kunits leaves this 
month for Vienna that he will not return. 
He will not unless the Orchestra director- 
ship is offered him. 

A. Leo Weil, a prominent Pittsburg at- 
torney, and the man who was responsible 
for uncovering the corruption in Pittsburg 
councils, is at the head of the new organ- 
ization formed in the hope of placing the 
orchestra on a permanent foundation. Just 
what success Mr. Weil will have remains 
to be seen, but one thing is certain, he is 
one of the most persistent men when he 
starts out to do a thing Pittsburg has to- 
day. If he makes a success of the move- 
ment he will receive the plaudits of hun- 
dreds of music lovers in Pittsburg. 

Bt & 





John Hermann Loud Gives Two Hun- 
dred and Twenty-seventh Recital 


Boston, May 2.—John Hermann Loud, 
organist, gave his two hundred and twenty- 
seventh recital, which was the tenth and 
last of his present series, in the First Bap- 
tist Church, Newton Center, Mass., this 
evening. He was assisted by Viola Van 
Orden, mezzo-contralto. The program was 
as follows: Fantasie-Overture in D, Gar- 
rett; Meditation in F, Rogers; Sixth Or- 
gan Sonata in B Minor, Guilmant; Im- 
provisation, and Concert Variations on 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” Dudley Buck; 
“My Heart Is Weary,” Goring Thomas; 
“Ecstacy,” Mrs. Beach, and “Who’ll Buy 
My Lavender,” German. 

This was. one of the most interesting 
of Mr. Lord’s many successful recitals 
this season. Mr. Lord delights in the works 
of his old master, Guilmant, and it is need- 
less to say that he gave an authoritative 
reading of the Sixth Organ Sonata, in B 
Minor, which was one of the conspicu- 
ously interesting numbers of the program. 
Mr. Lord gave a delightful improvisation, 
and Miss Van Orden sang with excellent 
effect. D. L. L. 
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A comic opera club has been organized 
in the University of Michigan. 
x * * 


R. Norman Joliffe gave a recital in the 
hall of the Conservatory of Music, Toron- 
to, on the evening of April 30. 

* * * 

Dorothy Shaver, contralto, and C. F. Bar- 
ton, tenor, pupils of J. F. Bradley, have 
been appointed soloists in the Northern 
Congregational Church choir, in Toronto. 

* * * 

An interesting program devoted to works 
by the Cincinnati composer, Paul Bliss, 
was given at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, April ro. 

* * * 

The annual course of concerts at Am- 
herst College, Ambherst, Mass., closed 
April 20 with a performance by the Hess- 
Schroeder String Quartet, of Boston. 

* * * 

Anna Jewell, pianist, was the guest of the 
Pleiades Club, New York, on the evening 
of April 17, and played numbers by Bala- 
kirew, Grieg, Rachmaninoff and others with 
much success. 
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Charles B. Weikel, of Troy, N. Y., has 
entered upon his new duties as director of 
music at South Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mr. Weikel was formerly a_ successful 
choirmaster of Toledo, O. 

* * * 


Beatrice McCue, contralto, of New York, 
gave a song recital at Mt. Saint Dominic 
Academy, Caldwell, N. J., April 24, at 
which she presented a varied program of 
seventeen selections. 

* * * 


“Tolanthe” was sung by society amateurs 
for the benefit of the Stony Wold Sani- 
tarium, April 20 and 21, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. The music was under the di- 
rection of Richard Henry Warren. 

* * * 


The vocal department of the Lebanon 
Valley College Conservatory of Music an- 
nounces a series of song recitals to be given 
by the pupils of Mrs. Harry D. Jackson, 
at Eagle Hill, Annville, Pa., during May 
and June. 

 ?. 2. 

At the convention of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs of Colorado, in Canon City, 
April 12, a lecture-recital’ on “Folksongs 
of Northern Europe” was given by Mrs. 
William Towden, mezzo-soprano, of Atlan- 
tic City. 

* * * 

An organ recital was given at the First 
Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y., by Herve 
Wilkins on the evening of May 5. On the 
program were compositions by Guilmant, 
Lemare, Lemmens, Foote, Bach, Chamin- 
ade,.Meyerbeer and Dethier. 

ee ‘'s 

Edwin Evans, baritone, was engaged as 
principal soloist for the Welsh Eisteddford, 
held at Mahanoy City, Pa, on May 5, 
under the auspices of the Mahanoy City 
Glee Club, to sing at both the afternoon 
and evening performances. 

* * * 

Olive Blain, a pupil of Dr. Torrington, 
gave a piano recital at the Toronto College 
of Music, Toronto, Can., on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 12. Her program was an ex- 
acting one, but it was played in a thor- 
oughly artistic manner. 

>» 2.4 

The Toronto String Quartet gave their 
last concert of this season on the evening 
of April 19, at the Conservatory of Music. 
The numbers given included a Mozart 
Quartet, a Mozart Concerto for piano and 
a new quartet by D’Ambrosio. 

* * * 

The orchestra of the Woman’s Philhar- 

monic Society, Marguerite Moore, conduct- 
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or, has been engaged to give a concert at 
Carmel, N. Y., on June 13. Mabel Hertz, 
one of the most talented violinists in the 
orchestra, will play two groups of solos. 

x * x 

The Schubert Club of East St. Louis, IIl., 
gave its annual concert recently. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Arthur 
Lieber, of St. Louis, and the soloists, W. 
M. Porteus, I. L. Schoen and Nola Locke, 
were also from that city. 

x * * 

The third concert of the Choral Soci- 
ety of Jackson, Mich., the last of April, 
had as soloists Miss Higby, Mr. Hirsch- 
man and Gilbert Wilson, the latter being 
the director. The program included a Bach 
cantata and some old as well as modern 
music. 
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x* * * 


Ellen Kavel, a blind musician who for 
some time has been connected with the 
Deutscher Mannerchor, Arions and other 
musical organizations of Milwaukee, will 
soon make her profession début as a mezzo- 
contralto in vaudeville. Mme. Kavel has 
been a vocal teacher for some time. 

* * * 


‘The Aborn Opera Company opened a 
four weeks’ engagement at Pabst Theater, 
Milwaukee, April 25, with “I! Trovatore.” 
The cast included Adelaide Norwood, so- 
prano; Margaret Jarman, contralto; Do- 
menico Russo, tenor, and Harry Luck- 
stone, baritone. 

+ © -e 

Earle D. Laros, pianist, and J. Ellsworth 
Sliker, baritone, were heard in a joint re- 
cital at the Temple of Music, Easton, Pa., 
on April 14. The program comprised num- 
bers by Leoncavallo, Bach, Brahms, Men- 
delssohn, Busch, Chopin, Jensen, Scriabine, 
Liszt and Rubinstein. 

* * * 

The annual home concert of the Deni- 
son University Glee Club was given in 
Granville, O., on April 20 An attractive 
program was offered, and was excellently 
rendered by the singers. A burlesque on 
grand opera was one of the features of the 
occasion. 

* * * 

Alice Ralph, a pupil of Signor Sanchez, 
sang on Sunday of last week at the Second 
Christian Science Church, Central Park 
West and Sixty-eighth street, New York, 
creating a very favorable impression. She 
is to be heard there again. 

* * * 

A violin recital was given at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music on April 21 by 
the pupils of Adolfo Tirindelli. The pro- 
gram consisted of works of Bohm, Dancla, 
Ganes, Wieniawsky, Wilhelmj, Sarasate, 
Beethoven, Svendsen, Wagner, Bach and 
Vieuxtemps. 

$e 

The choir of the First Congregational 
Church of Westfield, Mass., aiming to fa- 
miliarize the public with the work of Amer- 
ican composers, has begun a series of 
musical evenings in which all the music is 
by Americans. The music rendered April 
24 was by C. P. Morrison. 

» 6's 

Bessie W. Parker, pupil of Godowsky; 
Katherine Sutphen, graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Boston, and Mrs. 
Cassie Mullineaux-Richards, pupil of Her- 
bert Butler, of Chicago, have organized a 
new school in Marshalltown, Ia., to be 
known as the Marshall School of Music. 

* * * 

Under the direction of A. E. Weeden, 
organist and choirmaster of Ascension P. 
E. Church, Atlantic City, the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, “Pirates of Penzance,” was 
sung by members of the church choir, in 
the Apollo Theater, Atlantic City, April 14. 
There was a crowded house and much ap- 
plause. 
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Nelda Felter, violinist, recently returned 
from Berlin; Cottie Acker, pianist, and 
Mrs. T. M. Howell, soprano, gave a well- 
selected program of modern classics to a 
distinguished audience at Canon City, Col., 
April 4. Mrs. Howells is director of the 
Florence, Col., Ladies’ Chorus, as well as 
the Men’s Octet, of that city. 

* * * 


Organist W. C. Hammond, of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of Holyoke, 
Mass., gave his five hundredth public or- 
gan recital at the church April 29. Be- 
sides being the five hundredth recital which 
Mr. Hammond had given, it was also the 
inauguration of the new church organ. 

x * * 


An organ recital was given in Carnegie 
Music Hall, Pittsburg, on April 14, by Cas- 
per P. Koch. The numbers played were a 
concert overture by d’Evry, two numbers 
by Rheinberger, songs by Grieg, “Réve 
Angelique,” by Rubinstein, Handel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith” and the march from 
“ Aida.” 

* * * 

A highly talented pianist has appeared in 
Tacoma, Wash., in the person of thirteen- 
year-old Bernice Davis, who was heard 
in a recital at her home on April 6. She 
disclosed an admirable technical equipment, 
and much feeling in an exacting program 
consisting of works by Handel, Chopin, 
Schumann, Grieg, Mason and others. 

* * * 


A piano recital was given recently by the 
graduating class of the Limestone College 
School of Music, Frank Eyer, director. 
The participants were Julia Johnstone, 
Della Carpenter and Pearl Littlejohn, and 
the program included numbers by Mozart, 
Liszt, Chopin, Beethoven, Raff, Moszkow- 
ski and Mendelssohn. 

oe. 


Alvah Glover Salmon, composer and pi- 
anist, and an authority on Russian music, 
particularly of the modern school, lectured 
on that subject at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass., last 
week. The program played showed many 
sides of Russian composition, including 
folk and Cossack songs and church music. 

* * * 


The final concert of the season of the 
Mozart Club, of Cincinnati, under the di- 
rection of J. Alfred Schehl, took place at 
the Odeon, that city, April 19. The pro- 
gram consisted principally of folksongs. 
The soloist was Mrs. Antoinette Werner- 
West. who sang the aria, “Farewell, Ye 
Hills,” Tschaikowsky, and two groups of 


songs. 
A 


A committee in St. Joseph, Mo., under 
the direction of Frank Moss, is preparing 
an ambitious concert program for the ror1o- 
19o1r season. It is proposed to *introduce 
such musicians as Josef Hoffman, Gadski, 
Melba, David Bispham, Mischa Elman and 
others. Mr. Moss goes to Berlin in May, 
to study under Lhévinne for several 
months. He will be accompanied by Frank 
La Forge, Mme. Sembrich’s accompanist. 

* * * 


An evening devoted to the compositions 
of Paul Bliss was held by the class of 
Francis Moses at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music on the evening of April 18. 
Among the works sung was a cantata en- 
titled “A Midsummer Night.” A _ piano 
and organ recital was also given at the 
Conservatory on Aopril 21 by Mary Kin- 
caid, organist, and Elizabeth Cook, pianist. 

* * * 


For the first time in several years, S. N. 
Fabian, a Washington, D. C., pianist, was 
heard in a recital on April 19 at the Colum- 
bia Theater, Washington. He played a 
Chopin program entirely, and while there 
was lack of temperament occasionally dis- 
cernable, his playing was on the whole 
good, and he was enthusiastically received. 
He was assisted by Helen A. Nettleton, 


contralto. 
* * * 


Willy Lindner was heard in a piano re- 
cital at the Atheneum in Milwaukee re- 
cently. His rendition of the following pro- 
gram displayed much abilitv: Two sona- 
tas, Chopin’s B Minor and Tschaikowskv’s 
Grande, opus 37; the Grieg Ballade Varia- 
tions on a Norwegian Theme: a Toccata 
by Schumann; two nocturnes, B major and 
G maior, by Chopin, and Moszkowski’s 
Etincelles, opus 36. 

* * * 

Florence Jubb, instructor in piano and 
organ at Heidelberg University, Tiffin. O., 
gave an organ recital recently at St. Paul’s 
Church, Bellevue, O., to a large and en- 





thusiastic audience. She was assisted by 
Harold Saurer, baritone. The program 
included Mendelssohn’s Sonata in F Minor, 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
and compositions by Guilmant, Hollins, 
Dubois and Claussmann. 


* * * 


Walter C. Armocost, of Baltimore, who 
has been organist and choir director of St. 
Mary’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Ro- 
land Park, for ten years, has resigned on 
account of ill health. The choir has in- 
creased in membership during Mr. Arma- 
cost’s directorship from seven to fifty-five 
singers. He initiated the Sunday afternoon 
recitals at the church, which have included 
twenty productions of Stainer’s “ Uruci- 


fixion.” 
* * * 


Mrs. John A. Cathey, of Memphis, Tenn., 
has announced her intention of providing 
a concert course for Memphis next season. 
The artists who have been contracted for 
are David Bispham, Mme. Nordica, Ales- 
sandro Bonci, Francis McMillan, Josef 
Hoffman, Mme. Jomelli, Ferruccio Busoni 
and Mme. Gadski. Mrs. Cathey has re- 
ceived much encouragement in her plans 
from the business men’s club and numerous 
influential individuals of Memphis. 


* * * 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, gave the 
last recital of the season before the Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts April 22. Her 
program opened with “The Children’s Cor- 
ner,” Debussy. She gave, by _ request, 
Brahms’s “Hungarian Dance,” Liadow’s 
“Musical Snuff Box,” Balakirew’s “The 
Lark,” Sinding’s “Friihlingsrauschen” and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle.” ithe con- 
cluding feature was Saint->aéns’s Etude 
(En Forme de Valse). 


x * * 


Curtis A. Barry, who for several years 
has been an organist at the Ravenswood 
Methodist Church, Chicago, has for months 
past been incapacitated for work by severe 
illness. A number of his companions in 
music gave a benefit in his behalf recently 
at the Ravenswood Church. Among those 
prominently identified with this entertain- 
ment were Dean Peter Lutkin, Mabel 
Sharp-Herdien, Rose Lutiger-Gannon, John 
B. Miller, Marion Green, Mae Doeling, 
Robert Ambrosius and Arthur Dunham. 


* * * 


For his organ recitals given at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, on April 
30 and May 1, Samuel Baldwin played the 
following numbers: Handel’s Concerto in 
B Flat, Wagner’s Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Bonnet’s “Lied des Chrysanthemes,” EI- 
gar’s “Salut d’Amour,” Faulkes’s “Festival 
March,” Rossini’s Overture to “William 
Tell,” César Franck’s “Pastorale in E,” 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, Le- 
mare’s Symphony in D Minor, the Finale 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony. 

* * * 


The Musical Art Society of Cincinnati, 
under the direction of Edwin W. Glover, 
gave its last concert of the season April 21, 
a novelty being two organ solos by Sidney 
C. Durst, one of which (a largo) is by 
Frederic the Great and the other the great- 
est of all Bach fugues, the one in G Minor. 
Adolf Borjes, violinist; Emil Knoepke, 
‘cellist, and Harry Froelich were the as- 
sisting artists, while the soloists’ from the 
society were Mrs. Flora MclIvor Smith, 
James Hughes, Hougaard Nielsen and 
a Graessle, Meyers, Owen and Mrs. 

avis. . 








COMPOSITIONS OF 


CELESTE D. HECKSCHER. 


A rare vein of beautiful, snontaneous and appealing 
melody runs through all of Celeste Heckscher’s music 
Singers will find her songs vocally very grateful; with 
the least demand uron the voice she gains the greatest 
possible vocal effectiveness. Her songs are alive with 
charm, fancy and sparkling rhythmic movement, If 

ou appreciate simple, beautiful, effective songs, send 

or the following: 

GIPSY LULLABY (d-G flat) - - $o. 
A simple, fanciful melody of much rhythmic charm. 

SERENADE (c-G) - - - - . .40 
A languorous and dreamy melody of much beauty; 
slightly oriental in feeling. 

MUSIC OF HUNGARY (d flat-G) . 4 
Very spirited and with Hungarian characteristics. 
An extremely effective and beautiful song. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Aidrich, Mariska—Cincinnati, O., May 7. 

Anton, G. P.—Nashville, Tenn., May 11. 

Beddoe, Daniel—Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; 
Buffalo, May 12-14: Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Biden, Sidney—Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Bispham, David—Evanston, Ill., June 1-4, 

Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mme.—Paterson, May 12-14. 

Barrof, Albert—Evanston, Ill., June 1-4. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Manchester, N. H., May 10 and 
11. 

Campanari, Giuseppe—Paterson, N. 
Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Chapman-Goold, Mrs.—Cincinnati, O., May 7. 

Croxton, Frank—Charlotte, N. C., May 7; Lynch- 
burg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 11- 
12; Abingdon, Va. (morning), May 13; Bristol, 
Tenn. (evening), May 13; Johnson City, Tenn., 
May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 16-17; Rome, 
Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 20-21; 
Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, S, ks 
May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 27-28. 

Cunningham, Clawde—Cincinnati, O., May 7; 
Erie, Pa., May 10; Paterson, N. J., May 12; 
Montclair, N. J., May 20-21. 

Duggan, David—Evanston, IIl., June 1-4. 

Eddy, Clarence—Atlanta, Ga., June 9. 

Green, Marion—Evanston, IIl., June 1-4. 

Gurney, Henry—Philadelphia, May 10; Bethle- 
hem, Pa., May 12; New Jersey, May 17-18; 
Philadelphia, May 19. 

Flint, Willard—Nashua, N. H., May 13. 

Hamlin, George—Manche:ter, N. H., May 10; 
Norfolk, Conn., June 1. 

Hinckley, Allen—Evanston, Ill., June 1-4. 

Hinkle, Florence—Atlianta, Ga., May 31. 

Hussey, Ada Campbell—Paterson, May 13. 

Jacoby, Mme.—Paterson, N. J., May 13. 

Jomelli, Mme.—Charlotte, N. C., May 7; Lynch- 
burg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 11- 
12; Abingdon, Va. (morning), May 13; Bris- 
tol, Tenn. (evening), May 13; Johnson City, 
Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 16- 
17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., 
May 20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Green- 
ville, S, C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 
27-28. 

Keyes, Margaret—Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; 
Buffalo, May 12-14; Ann Arbor, May 18-21; 
Atlanta, Ga., June 9. 

Knight, Josephine—Nashua, N. H., May 12-13. 

Kohler, Frane—Charlotte, N. C., May 7; Lynch- 
burg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 11- 
12; Abingdon, Va., May 13 (morning); Bris- 
tol, Tenn., May 13 (evening); Johnson City, 
Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 16-17; 
Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 
20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, S. 
C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 27-28, 

Lemare, Edwin—Atlanta, Ga., May 31. 

Lawson, Dr. Franklin—Charlotte, N. C., May 7; 
Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 
11-12; Abingdon, Va. (morning), May 13; 
Bristol, Tenn, (evening), May 13; Johnson 
City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 
16-17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., 
May 20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Green- 
ville, S.C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 
27-28, 

Lerner, Tina—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 20. 

Lutiger-Gannon, Rose—Evanston, IIl., June 1-4. 

Martin, Frederick—Nashville, Tenn., May 11-12; 
Middletown, N. Y., May 16. 

Merritt-Cochrane, Alice—Charlotte, N. C., tlay 
7; Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, /a., 
May 11-12; Abingdon, Va., May 13 (matinee); 
Bristol, Tenn., May 13 (evening); Johnson 
City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 
16-17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., 
May 20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Green- 
ville, S. C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 
27-28; Ames, Ia., June 6; Beloit, Wis., June 8; 
St. Thomas, Canada, June 1o. 

Miles, Gwilym—Manchester, N. H., May to and 
11, 

Murphy, Lambert—Nashua, N. 


J., May 13; 


H., May 12-13. 
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Nordica, Mme.—Buffalo, May 12; Paterson, May 
13. 

Ormsby, Frank—Nashville, Tenn., May 11 and 12. 

Osborn-Hannah, Jane—Evanston, IIl., June 1-4. 

Owens, Eleanor—Northampton, Mass., May 26. 

Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—Cincinnati, O., May 7; 
Columbus, O., May 8-9; Buffalo, May 12-14; 
Saginaw, Mich., May 16-17; Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 18-21; Indianapolis, May 22; Bloomington, 
May 23-24; Cedar Falls, May 25-26; Mt. Ver- 
non, Ia., May 27-28; New York City, May 30. 

Russo, Signor—Paterson, May 13. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Weymouth, Mass., April 
30. 

Sammis-M cDermid, Sybil—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
18-21. 

Schmitz, Estelle Roy—Nashville, Tenn., May 12 

Schmitz, Fritz—Nashville, Tenn., May 12. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Cincinnati, O., May 7; 
Paterson, May 12; Buffalo, May 14; Evanston, 
Ill., June 1-4, 

Schwahn, Bertram—Gloversville, N. Y., May 11. 

Swartz, Jeska—Nashua, N. H., May 12-13. 

Stott, Henry G.—Paterson, N. J., May 13. 

Selleck, Juliette—Cranford, N. J., May 11. 

Snelling, Lillia—Charlotte, N. C., May 7; Lynch- 
burg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 11-12; 
Abingdon, Va. (morning), May 13; Bristol, 
Tenn. (evening), May 13; Johnson City, Tenn., 
May 14; Knoxville, Tenn.; May 16-17; Rome, 
Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 20-21; 
Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, S. C., 
May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., 27-28. 

Strahm, Franz J.—Nashville, Tenn., May 11-12. 

Tudor, Elizabeth—New York, May 24. 

Waldo, Helen—Hoboken, May 8; Brooklyn, May 
12; Paterson, May 14; Shippensburg, June 28. 

Washburn, Charles C.—Nashville, Tenn., May 11. 

Watrous, Herbert—Paterson, N. J., May 13. 

Wells, John Barnes—Buffalo, May 5-7; New 
York, May 10; Rome, N. Y., May 17; New 
York, May 24: 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Englewood, N. J., May 10; 
Nashua, N. H., May 12 and 13; Middlebury, 
Conn., May 18. 

Whiting, Arthur—Brooklyn, May 9 and 16. 

Williams, Evan—Evanston, IIl., June 1-4. 

Williams, Mrs. Grace B.—Manchester, N. H., 
May ito and 11. 

Wilson, Flora—Sioux City, May 9; Columbus, 


May 30. 
Wilson, Chas, H.—Manchester, N. H., May tro. 


Witherspoon, Herbert—Cincinnati, O., May 7; 
Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; Buffalo, May 12- 
14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21, 

Wooton, Lillian—Nashville, Tenn., May 12. 

Zimmerman, Mrs. Marie—Nashville, Tenn., May 
et. 





Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Ann Arbor Festival—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18, 
19, 20 and 21, 

Boston Festival Orchestra—Manchester, N. H., 
May 1o and 11; Nashua, N. H., May 12-13. 
Buffalo Philharmonic Society—Buffalo, May 12, 

13 and 14. 
Columbus Oratorio Society—Columbus, O., May 9 


and 10. 
Manchester Choral Society—Manchester, May 10- 
II. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Grand Rapids, 
May 9; Kalamazoo, May 10; Kokomo, May 11; 
Moline, May 12; Clinton, Ia., May 13; Grinnell, 
May 14; Ft. Dodge, Ia., May 15; Lincoln, 
Neb., May 16-17; Omaha, May 18-19; Sioux 
City, Ia., May 20; Vermillion, S. D., May 21; 
Yankton, S. D., May 23-24; Mitchell, S. D., 


May 25; Pierre, S. D., May 26; Brookings, S. © 


D., May 27; Aberdeen, S. D., May 28-29; Val- 
ley City, N. D., May 30-31; Grand Forks, June 
1-2; Duluth, June 3-4. 

Nashua Oratorio Society—Nashua, N. H., May 
12-13. 

Nashville Music Festival—Nashville, Tenn., May 
11-12, 

Pittsburg Festival Orchestra—Charlotte, N. C., 
May 7; Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, 
Va., May t1-12; Abingdon, Va. (morning), 
May 13; Bristol, Tenn. (evening), May 13; 
Johnson City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., 
May 16-17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, 
Ga., May 20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Green- 
ville, S. C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 
27-28. 

Symphony Society of New York—Berkeley, May 
7; San Francisco, May 8-15; Medford, Ore., 
May 16; Eugene, May 17; Portland, May 18; 
Seattle, May 19-20; Vancouver, B. C., May 21- 
23; Victoria, May 24; Tacoma, Wash., May 
25; Spokane, May 26; Pullman, May 27; Walla 
Walla, May 27; Baker City, Ore., May 28; 
Denver, Colo., May 30; Colorado Springs, May 
31; Wichita, Kan., June 2; Kansas City, June 
3; Sedalia, Mo., June 4; Terra Haute, Ind., 
June 5; Peru, Ind., June 7; Ft. Wayne, June 8 

Thomas Orchestra—Cincinnati, O., May 7; Colum- 
bus, O., May 9 and 10; Oberlin, O., May 11; 
Buffalo, May 12, 13 and 14; Saginaw, Mich., 
May 16-17; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21; 
Indianapolis, May 23; Bloomington, May 24; 
Cedar Falls, Ia., May 25-26; Mt. Vernon, Ia., 
May 27-28; Evanston, Ill., May 31 to June 4. 





Director Charbonneau Departs 


J. N. Charbonneau, director of the 
Chorale St. Charles, in Montreal, Canada, 
who has done much for the perfecting of 
church singing during the past ten years, 
this week sailed from New York for Paris 
and to Rome for the purpose of further 
study of sacred music. 









RUSSO AS “ MANRICO” 
SCORES IN MILWAUKEE 





PITTSBURG'S MALE 
CHORUS IN CONCERT 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Wins 
Hearty Ovation as Soloist— 
J. S. Martin Directs 


PirtspurG, Pa, May 2.—The Pittsburg | 
Male Chorus gave its closing concert of 
the season at Carnegie Music Hall, last 
Tuesday night and scored another hit, re- 
gardless of the fact that the program was 
a little long. The numbers were well given 
and under the able direction of James 
Stephen Martin, the chorus revealed that 
its work has not gone for naught. The 
tonal quality was excellent and the num- 


bers were sung with vim and vigor. 

The soloist of the occasion was Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who is a prime favorite 
in Pittsburg. She was in splendid voice 
and pleased her audience immensely. She 
was compelled to give two encores after 
the second set of songs. She sang arias 
by Gounod, Wagner and Meyerbeer, as well 
as several Brahms’s songs, a most delight- 
ful ballad by Loewe and a breezy Wein- 
gartner number. The greatest enthusiasm 
was manifested over her work and her 
friends declared that here voice appears 
to improve with age. 

The club also had soloists from among 
its own members, those including Samuel 
T. Beddoe, Paul K. Harper, Clifford C. 
Wilkins, F. W. Godelmann and R. S. EI- 
berty. The work of the chorus was es- 
pecially brilliant in de Koven’s impressive 
“Recessional and in Dudley Buck’s setting 
of “King Alfa’s Christmas.” A quartet 
composed of D. B. Hamilton, John Llew- 
ellyn, Hollis E. Davenny and C. M: Rorah 
sang to the satisfaction of all in Kremser’s 
Duo. While the audience was not as large 
as anticipated, yet it was a most appre- 
ciative one. E.G & 







Italian Tenor’s Singing with the Aborn 
Opera Company in Wisconsin 
Wins Local Favor 




































































































Domenico Russo as “Manrico” 


Domenico Russo, Italian tenor, scored 
heavily in his recent appearance as Man- 
rico in “Trovatore” with the Aborn Opera 
Company on the occasion of the presenta- 
tions of this work in Grand Rapids and 
Milwaukee. Mr. Russo is an ideal Man- 
rico in appearance, and the music of the 
part serves to bring out to the fullest ex- 
tent his most admirable qualities. His act- 
ing was powerful and convincing, and 
there was much applause for his rendering 
of the airs in the Tower Scene. His “Di 
Quella Pira” was another aria that the 
audience received with every show of de- 
light, and which it forced him to repeat. 
Mr. Russo sang in Italian, but so vivid is 
the expressiveness with which he imbues 








LYON & HEALY’S 


crumct ORGANS 


CHURCH 
At Reasonable Prices 


We make a specialty of large reed organs, voiced to closely 


every phase of his characterization that resemble. pipe organs. These church organs will be found 
nant a . oft much richer in effects than any cheap pipe organ. 
the meaning of every word I ecomes as CV! Let us tell you what om $450 Cathedral Organ will furnish 


in the way of musical effects. 
Illustrated catalog free. Styles from $100 to $500. Pay- 
ments spread over 2 years when desired. 


Fine Folding Organs, $37.50; Fine Parlor Organs, 
$45.00; Good Second-Hand Organs at half price.(cs) 
LYON & HEALY, Dept. F 7155, CHICAGO 


dent to his hearers as though he sang in 
English. His singing, too, is a delight 
to the connoisseur, and full of invaluable 
suggestion for every student. 


WULLNER IN KANSAS CITY 

















Greeted by Even Larger Audience Than 
at His First Recital 


Kansas City, Mo., April 28.—Dr. Lud- 
wig Wiillner gave his second recital this 
season in the Casino on Tuesday evening, 
before even a larger audience than greeted 
him the first time. The program was new, 
with the exception of a few request num- 
bers, among which were the impressive 
“Cacilie.” He was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and insisted upon sharing honors 
with his excellent accompanist, Conrad V. 
Bos. 

Rhetia Hesselberg, a young Russian vio- 
linist and a newcomer here, gave her first 
recital on Thursday evening in Morton’s 





For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments ; 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 
0; $20 cornets, only $10; 
100 violin outfits, only $60; 
20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 
25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 


Many other rare_opportunities in Banp InstTrv- 





“ MENTS, TALKING ACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 

Hall. Miss Hesselberg chose her program everythin musical. Easy monthly pe mente. Bheet 
oe rey . 7 usic and instruction books at half. 

from the be st in violin music, and her ren FR necihddedeited manna Whediank teatenmnint 

dition of it was gratifying, her technic be- n supplies profusely illustrated. Also 

a Seo. piece of new music Free if you men- 





ing especially praiseworthy. The sympa- 
thetic accompaniments of Mrs. E. C. White 
added to the success of the performance. 375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
W. J. Murray, baritone, sang several se- CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 


lections. -_ 


tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
07 Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 



























4@ > Actual voice demonstrations 
| \ by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, Celesta 
Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always a model of 
elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight and an inspiration 
even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teachers and 
students, giving to the latter just what most teachers cannot give— 
actual voice ‘demonstrations.’ ” 

That’s what so eminent an authority as Henry T. Finck says in his 
book. “Success in Music and How It Is Won.”—(Scribner’s). 


Victor Red Seal Records 
10-inch, $2 12-inch, $3 
enable you to study not only the voice of Caruso, but of Calvé, Eames, 


Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plancgon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich 
end Tetrazzini. all of whom make records exclusively for the Victor. 








Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these artists. 
Write for catalogue giving a complete list of Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
:: Distinguished by great durability. 
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142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI « 
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If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
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